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Preface 


To  tho  White  Keo  villa  go  rs  of  Kao  Nai  and  Khae 
goes  ay  gratitude  for  allowing  me  not  only  to  observe 
and  take  disconcerting  notea  on,  but  also  inviting  ve 
to  participate  in,  many  of  their  activities  whioh  are 
noraally  off-1 ini ts  to  non-Meo.  After  the  Initial 
suspicion  wore  off,  I  was  shown  hospitality  and  oooept— 
anoe  at  weddings,  burials,  rituals  propitiating  ancestors 
and  lunar  new  year  celebrations.  There  wei*  villagers 
who  partially  due  to  ouriouslty  in  the  outside  world 
and  ay  work,  but  more  often  froa  a  sonne  of  pride  in 
their  people,  contributed  sped  fie  and  tirae-consuciing 
Information  on  such  topics  as  cultivation  techniques, 
supernatural  phenomena  and  speoiallst  activities.  I 
would  especially  like  to  thank  Qua  sae  Lis  of  Mae  Kal 
and  ling  3ae  YaJ  of  Khao  for  imparting  some  of  thoir 
knowledge  of  White  Keo  agrioultu’1^  to  ne.  Without  the 
warn  hospitality  and  confidence  of  Hie  Ju  Sae  iaj  I 
would  never  have  understood  vhe  White  Keo  supernatural 
world.  If  a  White  Keo  rends  this  account  of  his  poople, 

I  hope  ho  will  acoept  my  thanks  to  his  people  for  the 
part  they  played  in  caking  it  possible, 

Many  people  and  several  institutions  have  made 


invaluable  contributions  to  this  roooarch  study,  I  an 
particularly  lnlobted  to  Dr  Sdnund  loach  of  the  faculty 
£.1  ilrchaeolory  and  Anthropology  at  Gasbrldgo  University, 
who  uoting  as  ivj  supervisor  ha3  given  freely  of  hla  tlno 
and  advlco.  Dr  G.  J.  'lanbiah  also  gave  no  valuable 
suggas tlons  and  guidance  during  tho  vo*iting  up  of  tho 
field  material. 

In  Thailand,  vrhoro  the  impetus  culminating  in  this 
study  originated,  I  na  indebted  to  Dr  W.  H.  Geddas, 
than  Advisor  to  the  Hill tribe  Kasoarch  Contra  of 
Thailand,  who  supervised  ny  fieldwork  and  asaisted  no 
In  obtaining  a  generous  grant  from  tho  Advanced  deeoaroh 
Projects  Agency,  without  whose  support  this  project 
could  not  have  been  carried  out.  ?'o r  their  generous 
assistance  and  friendship  accorded  ko  in  Thailand,  I 
especially  wish  to  thank  Dr  and  Krs  Clark  Cunningham, 

Lir  and  hrs  Cohan  Wljeyewardono,  Dr  and  Mrs  Dill ian  A. 
Daalley,  Dr  and  hrs  Hobart  Klckert,  hr  and  hro  Douglas 
Kilos,  hr  and  hrs  Carl  and  haer,  i'r  and  i.ro  Gordon  loung 
and  hr  and  Lrr.  Jnzas  I.  Woods, 

•/hllo  living  in  Chlongnal  Province  the  burden  of 
fleldv/ork  was  immeasurably  lightened  by  the  friendliness 
shown  to  us  by  .  r  and  Arc  Lraisri  Airmans  haes  nda, 
i.ajor  and  Krs  hoy  Hudson,  Kr  and  Hr*?  Diehard  Wood, 


Dr  and  i.rs  Kosin  Aaatayakul ,  Dr  and  fire  Jones  KLagge, 
Ur  and  Mrs  Wllhola  Jolhein  and  others  who  extended 
their  hospitality  and  kindness# 

Ey  fieldwork  among  the  White  Keo  of  chiongaai 
Provinoe  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
permission  of  the  National  Hesearoh  Counoil  of  Thailan 
and  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  Dr  FriuUcth 
Chooskul  ,  Acting  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  that 
Institution# 

For  encouragement  and  aid  during  all  phases  of 
tho  study,  I  owe  an  equal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr  Harold  J.  Coolldge  of  the  national  Aoadony  of 
Sciences  and  lir  C#  n#  Guterouth  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Ins  ; l tu to,  Washington,  d,  c. 

For  the  onerous  task  of  typing  tho  mnusorlpt, 

I  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  assistance  of 
Hiss  hosanund  Lano  and  hrs  s,  Beebe# 

Above  all  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  ay  wife, 
/am  Kai  Binney,  who  worked  with  no  through  all  stages 
of  this  re^oPTeh  project,  typing  proposals,  field  notes 
and  keeping  our  family  alive  and  happy  during  these 
periods  of  hardship. 

Finally  I  want  to  thank  ay  field  assistant 
hr  ouchart  xlnalungori  without  whoa  ay  study  would  have 
been  much  loss  complete* 
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ABSTRACT  CF 

The  Social  and  itocnomio  Organisation  of 
Two  White  Keo  Communities  in  Northern  Thailand 


Ths  main  objectives  of  this  dissertation  are  the 
study  of  the  sooio-economic  organisation  of  two  small 
awidden  or  shifting  cultivation  communities  and  a 
descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  and  content  of 
the  system  of  shifting  cultivation  practiced  by  these 
White  heo  villages  in  northern  Thailand# 

The  presentation  proceeds  from  a  general  description 
of  the  topographical  and  demographical  setting  to  an 
analysis  of  the  apecifio  form  that  such  systems  of 
shifting  agriculture  may  exhibit  within  a  given  ecological 
and  social  cozuoxt.  Illustration  is  made  of  the  e  iaphlo, 
biotic  and  climatic  factors  affecting  the  technology  of 
shifting  cultivation,  thus  progressing  from  the  inorganio 
to  the  organio  factors  which  are  most  amenable  to 
artificial  modification.  The  organisation  of  the 
agricultural  year  is  directly  determined  by  activities 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  crops  providing  the 
most  desirablo  foods*  The  method  by  which  time  is 
calculated  corresponds  with  the  six  ouccosaive  phases 
of  cultivation:  selecting,  cutting,  burning,  planting, 
harvesting  and  fallowing.  The  first  thre#  phases,  which 


> 


x 


Involve  the  removal  of  old  vegetation,  vary  little  In 
praetlce,  while  the  latter  phases  concerned  with  the 
oontrol  of  new  vegetation  require  modification  on  the 
technological  level.  The  manner  in  which  the  environ** 
mental  components  and  their  inter-relations  are 
categorised  and  interpreted  by  the  cultivators  themselves 
demonstrates  the  sophistication  of  the  ethnoecological 
process. 

In  spite  of,  and  perhaps  due  to,  pressures  from 
the  lowland  macroculture  which  si  rrounds  them,  the  White 
Keo  have  maintained  a  high  degree  of  social  solidarity 
w^Ich  complements  their  distinctive  agro— economic  system. 
She  political  values  depend  on  residential  relations. 

The  basic  units  of  the  White  Keo  political  structure 
are  the  household  and  the  village.  She  household  (ylm) 
includes  all  those  who  live  under  one  roof  and  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  respective  household’s  head. 

Villages  are  composed  of  two  or  more  households,  usually 
conneoted  by  kin  or  affinal  ties  and  under  the  leadership 
of  an  elder  household  head  from  the  dominant  lineage 
group,  Higher  units  of  political  solidarity  are  evident 
where  separate  villages  have  a  common  appointed  headman 
for  administrative  purposes, 

Tha  sooial  system  which  is  based  on  the  lineage 
system  and  the  organisation  of  kinship  relations 
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Involve  the  removal  of  old  vegetation,  vary  little  in 
praotioe,  while  the  latter  phases  concerned  with  the 
oontrol  of  new  vegetation  require  modification  on  the 
teuhnologioal  level.  The  manner  in  whioh  the  environ- 
mental  components  and  their  inter-relations  are 
categorised  and  interpreted  by  the  cultivators  themselves 
demonstrates  the  sophistication  of  the  ethnoecological 
process. 

In  spite  of,  and  perhaps  due  to,  pressures  from 
the  lowland  macroculture  whioh  surrounds  them,  the  White 
Heo  have  maintained  a  high  degree  of  sooial  solidarity 
which  complements  their  distinctive  agro— economic  system. 
5he  political  values  depend  on  residential  relations. 

The  basic  units  of  the  White  Keo  political  structure 
are  the  household  and  the  village,  the  household  (ylm) 
includes  all  those  who  live  under  one  roof  and  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  respective  households  head. 

Tillages  are  composed  of  two  or  more  households,  usually 
cozmeoted  by  kin  or  affinal  ties  and  under  the  leadership 
of  an  elder  household  head  from  the  dominant  lineage 
group.  Higher  units  of  political  solidarity  are  evident 
where  separate  villages  have  a  common  appointed  headman 
for  administrative  purposes. 

The  social  system  which  is  based  on  the  lineage 
system  and  the  organisation  of  kinship  relations 


Buparsoiea  th.  lack  of  political  unification,  moulding 
too  'Aito  Mao  into  a  oonplox  network  of  intordopondonoloo. 
Monboro  of  eaoh  household  are  related  to  other  members 
of  their  community  in  two  primary  ways,  ae  lineage  kin 
and  as  affineo  through  the  inetitution  of  marriage, 
bhil.  tho  term  jin  ie  need  to  refer  to  th.  houeehold 
spatial  group,  cuab  which  often  oorreeponde  to  tho 
houeehold  ie  the  smalleat  linoaco  oegment,  being  eompoeed 
of  all  agnatic  kin  and  their  affineo  living  within  one 
houeehold  under  the  authority  of  one  houeehold  head,  and 
poeoeoolng  common  property.  X  lineage  kwvtll  in  a  group 
of  patrilineal  deooendanta  within  a  system  of  ouch 
groupo.  Ihe  man  who  live  in  the  eaalleat  or  minimal 
segment  are  a  lineage  within  a  lineage  eyotem.  Ihey  are 
diotlnguiohed  aa  an  enduring  group  conoietlng  of  nil  the 
patrilineal  deoeendonte  of  a  oingla  anceotor.  Slnoe 
Seen  la  used  to  refer  to  the  largeot  group  of  agnates, 
it  ia  comparable  to  lto  leaoer  segoento,  in  that  it  la 
not  an  ontlroly  unique  group  as  a  segment  in  a  eyetem 
of  groupo.  Llaoagea  ara  not  alwaya  corporate,  localised 
groupo,  although  they  ore  frequently  associated  with 
territorial  unite.  Members  of  a  lineage  who  live  in  an 
area  aoooclatod  with  it  often  conceive  of  themeelvee  aa 
a  residential  group.  It  la  often  t'.eee  patrllinoally 


relate-  olueters  which  determine  the  residence  patterns 
within  a  community.  Lands  surrounding  the  community  are 
referred  to  as  lla.1  la,  lands  and  territory  belonging 
to  the  minimal  lineages  of  that  community.  Cultivation 
rights  over  land  are  of  fundamental  inportanoe  to  the 
White  Heo  and  the  values  which  support  the  right  to 
cultivate  appear  to  be  the  foundation  of  their  sooio-* 
economic  system*  A  oultivator*s  primary  concern  is  to 
maintain  cultivation  rights  over  sufficient  land  to 
•upport  the  needs  of  his  minimal  lineage,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  his  position  in  the  agnatic  groups 
through  which  he  Is  aesured  the  support  of  his  lineage 
members  in  any  dispute  he  nay  have  over  his  cultivation 
rights.  This  results  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  between  having  adequate  land  for  cultivation 
and  at  the  same  time  living  in  a  community  where  there 
are  sufficient  supporters  to  maintain  those  rights. 

Marriage  is  the  means  by  which  the  White  Meo 
create  ties  between  lineages)  good  marital  relations 
are  oonduoive  to  good  lineage  relations,  which  in  turn 
stimulate  furthor  marriages  between  lineages.  Marriage 
is  not  permitted  between  members  of  the  some  maximal 
lineage,  close  kinsfolk  by  adoption,  close  af fines  or 
persons  who  stand  to  one  another  as  fathers  and  daughters 


in  generation.  In  contrast  to  these  restrictions, 
which  certain  relational  ties  exercise  on  the  choice  of 
&  wife,  other  ties,  such  as  the  cross— cousin  relationship, 
predispose  relatives  to  marry.  By  virtue  of  marriage  a 
woman  is  transferred  from  her  father's  maximal  lineage 
to  that  of  her  husband.  While  her  husband  alone  has  sex 
rights  in  her,  all  of  his  minor  lineage  have  residual 
rights  Bince  they  shared  in  her  bridewealth.  Bride¬ 
wealth,  involving  contributions  from  the  minor  lineage 
as  a  whole,  creates  new  social  ties  between  persons  and 
regulates  inter-relationships  between  these  persons  until 
the  relationships  become  assimilated  into  the  kinship 
system.  At  that  point  the  social  group  identifies  itself 
with  common  ancestors,  common  interest  in  property,  wives 
and  children,  and  corporate  rights  in  a  territory. 

Rights  in  laud  resources  are  equated  v/ith  the  prosperity 
of  the  household,  that  socio-economic  unit  upon  which 
the  Y/hite  lieo  economy  depends. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  two 
communities  not  only  operate  within  an  co tabliehod 
structural  framework  which  is. not  necessarily  in  a 
stable  equilibrium,  but  also  exist  within  a  particular 
ecological  environment  which  determines  what  people  do. 

The  dissertation  as  a  whole  illustrates  the  pattern 
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by  which  two  White  Meo  communities  have  become  adapted 
to  their  environment.  It  progresses  from  a  discussion 
of  how  they  transform  their  natural  resources  into  goods 
and  services  primarily  through  .he  cultivation  of  crops, 
to  an  exam  nation  of  the  way  in  which  these  shifting 
cultivators  are  organised  on  the  ground,  both  in  terms 
of  local  grouping  and  in  terms  of  individual  activity. 


Note  on  Orthography  and  Tonal  Patterns 


The  White  Keo  language  consists  of  monosyllabic 
words  with  nine  tonal  variations*  A  comparison  of  the 
languages  indicates  that  the  White  Keo  are  a  branch  of 
the  Miao-Yao  language  group  (Davies,  1909:331-347). 

Although  the  Keo  people  speak  of  themselves  as 
Kmoob,  which  many  informants  signify  as  meaning  "fortunate 
people" ,  they  are  most  commonly  referred  to  as  Kiao  or 
Meo  which  sounds  like  the  Chinese  word  for  cat.  However, 
the  Chinese  character  most  often  used  for  these  people 
is  the  grass  character  above  the  character  meaning  field 
(Graham,  1937*18).  Western  authors  and  other  sources 
from  Southeast  Asia  have  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  usage. 

Ho  olaim  is  made  by  the  writer  to  expertise  in 
descriptive  linguistics.  During  the  period  of  field 
work  names  for  cultivation  techniques,  plants,  village 
and  household  divisions,  and  terms  of  social  and  economic 
significance  were  recorded.  The  syntax,  phonemics  and 
tonal  patterns  were  compared  and  correlated  with  the 
three  source  references  available  to  the  White  Meo 
language  (Bertrais,  1953;  Heinbaoh,  1966;  Savina,  1928). 

In  the  phonemic  orthography  Romanised  letters  have 
been  used,  but  in  many  cases  they  symbolise  a  different 
sound  than  represented  in  European  languages. 
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Eaoh  syllable  has  a  basio  tone*  The  tone  Is 
Indicated  by  a  consonant  letter  at  the  end  of  eaoh 
syllable*  Since  no  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant*  the 
tonal  indication  should  not  cause  confusion*  One 
oonecnant  followed  by  a  vowel  is  the  basic  syllable 
pattern!  however*  there  are  clusters  of  one  to  three 
oonsonants  pronounced  as  a  unit* 

The  tone  (b)  is  high  and  the  pitch  is  kept  level. 
Tone  (J)  begins  at  (b)  and  descends  to  (v).  Tone  (v) 
begins  at  a  middle  tone  and  ascends  to  (b).  Tone  (x) 
is  similar  to  (v)  but  is  given  a  special  inflection* 

Tone  (s)  is  middle  low  and  remains  level*  Tone  (g) 
is  low-middle  and  is  characterised  by  considerable 
breathiness*  Tone  (d)  begins  low  and  ascends  to  (s). 

Tone  (m)  is  low  and  level  ending  in  a  glottal  stop. 

The  middle  tone  is  not  given  a  tonal  character  but  remains 
level* 

Pronunciation  includes  a  number  of  specialised 
sounds  represented  by  letters,  (n)  is  used  to  indicate 
nasalisation?  (h)  aspiration;  (np)  vibrating  vocal  cords? 
(d)  glottal  stop  and  (ng)  a  sound  similar  to  the  (ng) 
in  "sing". 

There  are  thirteen  vowels  which  are  designated  by 
English  equivalents  and  speoifio  combination  thereof. 
Vowels  range  from  high  front  non— nasal  to  low  back  nasal 
depending  on  their  pairing  with  other  vowels. 
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SPECIAL 

INTONATION 


TONE  CHART 
EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

Since  no  syllable  ends  In  a  final  consonant,  the  tone 
(except  the  mid  tone)  is  indicated  by  an  English  consonant 
letter  written  at  the  end  of  each  syllable  and  corresponding 
to  the  chart  above.  Where  no  special  tone  mark  is  written 
the  word  has  a  mid  tone.  Relative  pitch,  length  and  contour 
or  the  tones  is  indicated  on  the  crnrt. 

The  tone  chart  is  drawn  to  indicate  the  tones  as  heard  in 
isolation..  That  is,  as  heard  on  separate  unconnected 
syllables.  In  the  normal  flow  of  speech  tones  tend  to 
vary  somewhat  in  pitch  and  quality  depending  both  upon 
patterns  of  stress  and  upon  the  influence  of  other  contiguous 
tones.  This  should  be  carefully  noted. 

Note  that  tone  --m  ends  in  a  glottal  stop  and  is  said  with 
seme  constriction  of  . the  throat.  Tone  --g  is  characterized 
by  considerable  breathiness. 

Intonation  pattern  — -X  Indicates  a  particular  tone  contour 
given  some  words  to  express  wonder  and  surprlse.lt  appears 
most  often  In  final  particles.lt  Is  not  a  tone  morpheme  In 
the  same  category  as  the  other  tones  here  Indicated  but  is 
symbolized  in  the  same  way  for  convenience. 

Tone  — d  appears  only  in  oily  in  certain  classes  of  words. 

It  is  most  noticable  In  words  indicating  time  or  location  • 

The  majority  of  these  words  are  nouns  but  illustrations  also 
inolude  verbs. 
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History  and  Related  Publications 

The  white  Keo  call  themselves  Enoob  Dawb»  The 
heartland  of  the  Hmoob  people  is  the  province  of  Kweichow 
In  south  China,  tut  they  are  also  found  in  the  adjacent 
province  a  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Fukien,  Hunan,  Yunnan, 
Sneohuan  and  the  i elands  of  Hainan  and  Tonkin 
(Grahea,  1937 *18) • 

References  to  the  Keo  or  Kiao  in  Chinese  literature 
give  frequent  accounts  of  warfare  between  the  Chinese  end 
Hleo  peoples  whioh  resulted  in  the  migration  of  the  Klao 
southward  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  China* a 
southernmost  provinces.  The  white  Meo  in  Thailand  often 
recall  historically  vague  legends  of  almost  constant 
conflict  with  the  lowland  Chinese,  Perhaps  because  of 
this  verbal  history  which  is  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  form  of  song,  the  White  Keo  conceive  of 
their  world  as  composed  of  two  sets  of  people*  those  who 
live  In  the  plains,  mb  daua.  whioh  inoludes  the  more 
qpeolfio  term  nab  suav.  all  Chinese  people)  and  those 
peoples  with  whom  the  White  Keo  identify  .  themselves  who 
live  in  the  hills  and  nounta:  ns,  A  emic  .  dichotomy 
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9x1  b to  between  these  two  groups  |  the  former  ere  con* 
sldered  shrewd ,  unscrupulous,  powerful  and  oust  U» 
treated  with  suspicion,  while  the  latter  are  sinplo, 
hardworking  types.  Following  their  migration  into 
Southeast  Asia  those  beliefs  persisted  through  the 
geography  and  peoples  ohangsd*  In  Laos  the  los  tsuaa 
replaced  the  Chinese,  in  northern  Thailand  the  cov  nhwv 
niSSJl  represented  the  plains  people. 

It  is  speculated  that  the  migrations  of  the  Hmoob 
into  Laos,  North  Vietnam,  Burma  and  northern  Thailand  have 
taken  placo  over  a  span  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  years. 

In  the  province  of  Chiengaai  a  reasonable  estimate  might 
be  forty  to  fifty  years.  Frequently  the  Kaoob  are  die* 
tingulshed  by  missionaries,  ethnographers  and  local 
authorities  by  their  mode  of  dress.  Thus  in  China  alone 
we  have  records  of  Long  Skirt  HLaok  Kiao,  Short  Skirt 
Black  Kiao,  f-lowory  Kiao,  Hus  iliac,  ned  Kiao,  Magpie 
Klao,  Cowrie-shell  Kiao,  Ch’uan  Kiao  and  white  Kiao.  All 
of  those  Moo  people  speak  related  dialects  of  the  niao- 
Xao  language  and  are  boo  lolly  and  culturally  distinct 
from  tha  Chinese  (Huey,  i960).  In  Thailand  there  is 
8  one  what  loss  oomusion  ovor  nance,  primarily  because  of 
the  relatively  snail  number  of  Hmoob  residing  there.  The 
moat  recent  estimate  places  them  at  somewhat  less  than 
50,000  (Young,  196109).  it  should  be  emphasised, 


however,  that  this  figure  cannot  bo  considered  reliable 
due  to  inadequate  census  nethode  and  the  nobility  of  the 
Haoob  villages  and  villagers.  There  are  usually  three, 
oom  tine  a  four  groups  of  Hnoob  cited  aa  living  in 
Thailand i  the  Blue  Heo,  the  White  neo,  the  Qua  ft* ba 
Keo  and  leas  frequently  the  mack  Heo, 

The  White  fleo  villagers  themselves  distinguish  two 
aajor  and  two  minor  groups  of  Hnoob,  On  the  first  level 
there  is  the  Hnoob  Ntsuab,  Blue  Heo,  and  the  Hnoob  uewb, 
Vhito  Heo,  These  two  groups  are  offce:;  designated  as 
separated  tribes,  for  they  arc  not  only  distinguished  by 
custom  and  dress  tut  also  by  differing  but  natually 
intelligible  disleots  with  notable  variations  in  ldlon, 
Othe-  observable  dlsporltiee  include  the  white  foraal 
skirt  of  the  Hnoob  Dawb  girls  compared  with  the  blue 
embroidered  skirt  of  the  Hnoob  Htauab,  or  the  fact  that 
the  Hnoob  mwb  gins  wear  a  cloth  headband,  while  the 
Hnoob  Htsuab  place  their  hair  in  a  bun  held  in  place  by 
oenbs,  There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the  con* 
struotlon  of  houses.  The  Hnoob  Dawb  house  has  two  doors, 
one  of  whioh  is  considered  the  entrance  for  guests,  while 
the  other  near  the  roar  of  the  house  is  more  oonmonly 
used  by  household  neabers  in  carrying  out  thoir  ohores. 
The  Hnoob  Dawb  are  oonsolous  of  being  different  fron  the 


Raoob  Htsuab,  but  prinarily  they  consider  themselves  as 
Haoob,  to  bs  descendants  of  the  sane  ancestor,  tbs 
legendary  first  nan  and  man  B&ui  ntmiab  nm„,  ff,,f 
«nd  to  have  oooaon  beliefs.  Villagers  also  distinguish 
two  loss  significant  groups,  tho  Haoob  Quas  Kpob,  striped 
or  amband  Kao,  and  Itaoob  Yob  Tahuab,  the  flowery  Kao. 
Ilolthor  of  these  groups  speaks  a  language  linguistically 
differing  traa  Haoob  nawb  or  Haoob  Ntsuab,  and  the 
villagers  note  that  they  are  only  considered  separata, 
fcSajfeSSt  because  of  their  di  at  loot  rode  of  dress. 

Since  the  concern  of  thle  thoale  is  focussed  on  two 
particular  white  Mac  villages  in  Chlengnal  Province  no 

further  consideration  will  be  given  to  Keo  groups  other 
than  the  White  Keo. 

Although  the  Keo  (Klao)  population  living  in  China 
is  estlsated  at  over  three  nlUlon  and  Inhabits  noun- 
tainous  regions  In  aost  of  the  provinces  of  southwest 
China,  the  literature  on  this  nuaeroua  alnorlty  group  is 
eoarco.*  3xoept  for  brief  referenoes  to  the  «iao  as  a 
stubborn  and  troublesome  people  in  the  Book  of  History 

(wilhela,  195*177),  there  Is  almost  no  historical  record 
of  the  Klao  froa  known  Chinese  sources. 

In  1909,  K,  H.  ivies  published  his  aeeount  of 


tsmla  in  Itaman  In  *  book  entitled  Yunnan.  The  Lime 
IfttWEPn  India  and  the  Ynnrtzo.  In  whloh  the  Kiao  are 
mentioned  aa  one  of  the  tribe e  of  xunnan.  Sovoral  years 
later  3*  ft.  Clarke  wrote  Among  the.  Tribes  of  Sout^  woo ^ 
v  w^ioh  pre cents  a  sample  of  coaparatlve  Kiao 
vocabularies,  later  papors  on  the  Kiao  of  China  include 
those  Tar  D.  C.  Graham  in  1937.  Host  of  the  publioatlone 
describing  the  tflao  in  southwestern  China  have  become 
outdated  and  those  that  are  not,  notably  do  Beauolair 
<1961),  Its  (i960)  and  Buoy  (i960),  a;e  each  oonoomed 
with  particular  ooonunitles  in  China  whose  aooial  and 
soonooie  organisation  is  not  fully  described. 

dcuroea  on  the  Keo  peoples  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
noro  numerous,  but  again  largely  ignore  an  account  of  the 
******  livelihood  and  the  social  org&nimtion  of  the 
Kso  ooamunitioo,  for  their  contact  with  the  Keo  was  Slight 
and  the  impressions  they  recorded  were  often  superficial. 
Among  those  publications  partially  concerned  with  the  Keo 
in  Thailand  are  Be.matzlk  ('  ^7)  and  Crodner  (1935a). 

The  latter  Is  primarily  concerned,  as  the  title  sian» 
j&flL  indicates,  with  a  go o graphical  and 

cultural  survey  of  Thailand,  Keo  ethnography  is  not 
discussed  with  any  depth  nor  does  It  purport  to  include 
sociological  description a  of  noo  village  life.  Crodner*  a 
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ourvoy  certainly  has  soae  relevance  for  nest  contemporary 
arose  In  Thailand,  but  It  la  a  broad,  undifferentiated 
atudy  ahlch  provides  no  detailed  illumination  of  the 
structure  or  processes  Involved  In  a  Keo  comunity. 

Dernatzlk»8  ooapendious  atudy,  Akha  unrt 

enLremndten__VolIcer;ajRc!  j  In  nfoterlrd^ 
(1947),  0 overs  two  volunes.  This  study,  although 
thorough  In  the  details  of  folklore,  could  not  bo  tomed 
a  social  anthropological  work.  The  ethnographic  content 
is  of  ooncldoroblo  interest  when  applied  to  a  relatively 
unde /I nod  people.  Bernatzik’o  own  observations  are 
supplemented  by  his  background  in  the  Geraan  geographical 
aohool,  and  it  is  evident  that  ho  has  adjusted  his  syn¬ 
thesis  to  fit  aneient  documentary  oouroes.  These  volumes 
ooaprioo  a  collection  of  well  documented  folklore, 

Ihe  1961  the  Sian  Society  published  a  survey  of 
0.  Gordon  Young  entitled  The  Hill  tribe*.  of  norths^ 

(1961),  Although  this  publication  served  Its 
United  purpose  in  drawing  tribal  areas  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Thai  state,  it  can  in  no  sense  be  termed 
a  scientific  study,  it  is  neither  a  case  study  nor  does 
It  oaploy  solentlflo  method. 

The  most  rocenfc  othnologloal  study  on  the  Keo  Is  an 
articlo  entitled,  -The  Hee  of  Xieng  Khouang  Province,  iaos- 


tn*  0*  Qaraey  and  was  published  in  southeast  Aslap 
I&norttle.s.  and  Nations t  however,  this  article 
and  the  unpublished  paper  ontifcled,  "The  Koo  of  ,aeng 
Khouixng  Province",  give  only  a  brief  summary  of  the 
eoclo-econoaio  organization  of  the  koo  in  Lao®. 

Problems  and  Objectives 

Solutions  to  the  major  problems  affecting  the  live- 
11  hood  and  coolal  org^  ination  of  the  white  Moo  people 
in  Thailand  depend  upon  the  value  Judgements  of  the 
loWLand  aaoro-culture  which  surrounds  then,  aapteei*  has 
been  plaoed  on  the  nost  effective  naans  of  integrating 
tha  Keo  into  the  socio-economic  and  political  life  of  the 
Thai  nation  (Geddas,  1967 » 550-556)  •  Various  proposals 
recommending  solutions  to  the  integration  problem  have 
been  presented,  among  which  are  the  prevention  of  further 
forest  destruction  by  assisting  the  Whit*  Keo  and  other 
so-called  hill  tribes  in  developing  a  more  "rational* 
system  of  shifting  cultivation  or,  if  possible,  promoting 
stabilised  faming  in  the  hills  while  at  the  same  time 
replacing  opium  cultivation  without  strildng  a  deathblow 
to  the  economy  of  the  opium  cultivators. 

The  hinlstry  of  Interior  of  the  Thai  Government 
published  in  1962  "A  Brief  on  the  Hill  Tribe  Devolopaent 
and  welfare  Programs  in  Northern  Thailand".  After  the 
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brief  has  been  oonpleted  several  specific  problems  beoana 
evident.  These  epeclflo  problems  were  related  to  topics 
such  ao  noil  pro  nervation,  land  use,  hill  agriculture 
techniques,  preventive  veterinary  and  sanitary  nethods, 
development  of  An  effootlro  transport  and  marketing 
meohanism,  livestock  raisin#  and  ■nar.ture  improvement, 
Seoondarily,  they  wore  related  to  those  problona  In  which 
hunan  factors  play  an  iaportant  role  and  for  the  solution 
of  which  acre  lntenai\  •  anthropological  and  sociological 
studies  would  be  required.  These  studies  should  primarily 
serve  the  practical  purpose  of  preparing  a  basis  for 
formulating  realistio  plans  directed  toward  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  eooial  and  economic  conditions  of  tribcJL 
minority  groups.  Apart  from  thiB  they  should  contribute 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  people  concerned,  their 
oulturea,  their  way  of  life  and  their  history. 

It  was  also  noted  that  there  have  boon  repeated  oases 
in  which  the  lack  of  essential  knowledge  or  an  error  in 
Judgement,  due  to  the  lack  of  rosearoh,  have  resulted  in 
oataatrophe,  in  sooial  and  eoonomio  disintegration  or 
even  lees  of  life  and  examples  where  ill-considered 
agricultural  Innovations,  undertaken  praoipitatoly,  have 
led  to  damage  to  the  soil  and  vegetation. 

As  Geddas  (Geddas  1967*564)  has  oritioally  pointed 


out*  there  has  boon  a  general  assunptlon  that  shifting 
cultivation  la  bad  for  the  environment,  economically 
inoffiolcntf  "that  It  sust  bo  abandoned,  and  thatj 
t  hero  for©,  it  Is  not  a  fit  eubjoot  for  agriculture  study*. 

General  suggestive  classifications  of  shifting 
cultivation  aro  obvloualy  nlnloadlng  and  assumptions,  drawn 
on  such  classifications,  are  particularly  so.  Until  quits 
reoontly  discussions  of  shifting  cultivation  were  oon* 
flood  to  dseorlptlvo  el  caents  and  did  not  atteapt  to  list 
tho  of  Bctive  distinguishing  characteristics*  Conklin 
(Conklin  1957*2-3)  has  distinguished  two  major  systems  of 
lifting  cultivation  which  he  teraed  "partial"  and 
"Integral "  systems,  The  former  Indicates  the  use  of  tho 
teehnique  as  a  technological  expedient  for  a  given 
purpose*  while  the  latter  reflects  the  "traditional, 
year-rourl,  oonaunlty-wldo,  largely  sblf-contained  and 
ritually-sanctioned  way  of  life".  Integral  shifting 
cultivation  Is  thus  the  only  form  of  agricultural 
practiced  by  cambers  of  such  groups.  The  white  Keo  in 
northern  Thailand  nay  be  inoludsd  in  the  latter  category 
although  soae  earlier  writers  have  indicated  that  the  Keo 
shifting  cultivation  practices  were  In  a  transitional 
stage  to  irrigated  rloo  cultivation.  Two  observers  of 
the  Keo  people  writing  three  decades  apart  give  the 
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following  descriptions t 

Abadle  (Abadlo  1924*159-60)  writes  of  the  Keo  of 
Tonkin,  "Zfllza  is  the  basic  food  of  the  Moo.  It  is 
boiled,  a  teamed,  dried,  or  roduood  to  ce^J.  in  order  to 
too  eaten  in  the  form  of  cakes,  The  Keo  til 30  cultivate 
mountain  rice,  tout  like  the  Kan  Yao  they  ore  coming  more 
and  more  to  cultivate  permanent  irrigated  rice  fields, 
the  working  of  which  is  easier  and  aore  remunerative,  To 
this  end  they  have  tt '  n  over  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
favourable  terrain,  valley  bottoms  or  olden  of  hillocks 
on  which  water  nay  bo  brought  toy  u  s lr.nl o  canalization 
and  have  laid  out  these  areas  into  terraced  rice  fields 
where  they  often  puccossfully  oultlvafca  rioo  and  opium,* 

Bornatzik  (Dematzlk  1947*3^3-50)  writes  that  among 
the  Mac  he  studied  in  northern  Thailand  maize  ranked  in 
eighth  p"aoe  ao  a  cultivated  crop,  after  rice,  opium, 
su^tr  cane,  yams,  cucumbers,  radishes  and  beans.  He  aIqo 
found  the  Keo  abandoning  the  use  of  a  plough  In  favour 
of  swldien  agricul ture ,  duo  to  cultivating  steep  slopes 
without  terracing.  He  found  a  few  old  Keo  still  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  pi  ouch.  When  asked  rhj  the  Keo  no 
longer  used  a  plough,  an  elderly  1:00  replied,  "The  land 
on  which  we  live,  and  the  regions  we  hau  to  oross  before 
we  oaae  here,  were  mountainous  and  stony  and  did  not 


p&rnit  the  use  of  a  plough*,  While*  there  appears  to  be 
no  Indication  that  the  White  ?!e©  in  Chien^aai  Province 
have  in  fact  a  stabilized  forn  of  agriculture,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  Intend  to  alter  their  present 
agricultural  practices. 

The  Heo  engage  in  shifting  cultivation  of  a  style 
which  in  its  general  outlines  is  comparable  to  thst 
praotloed  tlrcughout  the  fowat^jovirod  mountain  regifms 
of  mainland  Southeast  -sin^  The  cyatera  was  outlined  in 
the  following  tema  by  Qua  See  Lie  of  Kao  IJai  village  in 
response  to  ay  showing  hie  photographs  taken  in  Luzon, 
Philippine  Inlands,  of  a  terraced  rice  field, 

•The  pictures  of  fields  (tab  nnlej-  dry  rice  field*) 
whiob  you  have  are  nJLce.  They  look  like  padl  fields  llal 
lii  the  noun  tains.  It  must  have  required  many  people, 
working  over  a  long  period  to  out  and  rearrange  the  ^arth 
(tab*  field,  earth,  ground).  I  don't  think  we  could 
gather  so  a  any  people  to  work  on  one  thing.  Not  much 
point  In  it.  The  fields  would  soon  become  jungle  (hov 
,*11  d  virgin  jungle)  when  they  no  longer 
produced  a  good  crop  or  when  the  village  noved," 

•Our  fields  are  easy  to  work.  Clearing  is  tha 
hardest  work,  {Here  he  refers  to  the  cutting  and  piling 
of  foreet  cover  before  turning.)  There  is  not  nuoh 


wMdJjns  fop  the  t\* tt  two  years,  and  if  the  field  gives 
a  poor  crop  wo  can  leave  everything  without  angering  tho 
Jungle  spirit  socvjnb.  The  Jungle  spirit  would  bo  angry 
if  wo  changed  things  as  the  Thai  do.  The  spirits  crib 
do  not  become  angry  if  you  clear  and  cultivate  land  and 
make  aaorifice  to  then  wti’en.  it  ia  appropriate*  To  take 
the  land  permanently  and  change#  Its  shape  would  make  then 
angry  and  you  night  not  get  anything  froa  the  land*  Wo 
know  that  the  padi  field  jlaj,  gives  bad  rice  year  after 
year,  but  we  don’t  want  to  *&t  this  rico.  radl  fields  In 
the  mountain  slopes  would  be  washed  away  every  rainy 
season*  A  new  rice  field  in  the  forest  gives  four  tinea 
as  auoh  rice  and  the  rice  has  a  good  taste*  After  the 
rice  crop,  we  can  plant  naiso,  vegetables  and  poppy  all 
in  the  cane  field.  The  field  ©on  grow  sals©  for  four  or 
five  years  and  poppies  for  ten  or  core  years,  when  the 
fields  around  our  village  are  tired  and  it  takes  five 
hours  to  roaoh  new  fields,  we  can  nove  the  village  to 
another  place*  The  fields  we  have  left  behind  beoomo 
young  forest  te_bchawe_  quay  poj_.  for  the  seeds  froa  the 
forest  soon  grow  into  trees,  in  ten  years  the  trees  are 
big.  lou  ece  we  have  not  destroyed  the  land  lllro  the 
Thai  farmer  or  the  fanners  in  your  picture.  This  is  why 
we  don’t  believe  the  Thai  forestry  people  when  they  say 
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*•  are  destroy  Ins  the  land.  We  have  dona  thia  for  nany 
jaara  and  know  sore  than  they  do.- 

Tha  sain  objectives  of  thia  tha  el  3  are  twofold! 
firstly,  it  attoopta  to  describe  analytically  the  structure 
and  content  of  a  particular  syston  of  shifting  cultivation 
practiced  by  two  White  Kao  ooanunitie3  in  Thailand. 
Illustration  la  made  of  the  general  type  of  agriculture 
Involved  and  of  the  oontezta  within  which  alternative 
sooial  solutions  to  ar.jor  problems  faced  by  tho  shifting 
cultivators  nay  be  investigated.  Sooondly,  it  is  a  study 
of  the  sooial  structure  and  organization  of  a  snail 
•awiddon*  {Izikowitr,  1951 *7«  Conklin,  1954bil33f 
Hkwall,  19551  Fagg,  1956)$  or  shifting  cultivation 
comaunlty.  An  effort  is  made  to  avoid  "purely  pragaatlo 
asounptiona-  (Leach,  I9<>lil97),  which  imply  that  sooial 
syateoa  i‘  fo  intrinsioall  stable  equilibrlua  and  that 
all  parts  of  such  a  syotea  are  autually  oonslstont, 

.lather,  an  attempt  is  Bade  to  da  const  rate  that  the  struc¬ 
tural  relationships  are  but  abstraots  of  the  continuing 
sooio-ocononilo  envlronnent,  which  can  bent  be  understood 
through  tho  ooncepts  of  the  people  studied.  Although 
vmite  Meo  society  is  a  particular  society  and  tho  two 
conaunltle3  described  herein  ore  in  soae  degree  peculiar 
to  that  particular  society,  they  are  representative  of  a 


kind  of  society  found  among  nanyof  the  peoploa 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Southeast  Asia*  whit©  Heo 
socioty  in  northern  Thailand  is  tribal,  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  a  cultural  tradition  that  is  distinct  from  the 
surrounding  lowland  civilizations  (Lohmn,  19^*1),  tout 
there  is  no  tribal  or  political  organization  that  extends 
throughout  the  entire  ethnic  group  reaiding  in  Thailand. 
If  the  White  fteo  are  a  tribe,  it  Is  due  to  tho  fact  that 
they  have  a  common  social  organization,  language,  cuatoas, 
ideals  and  culture.  These  common  attributes  often  bind 
people  together  more  effectively  than  any  political 
organization* 

The  White  he o  peoplo  are  isolated  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  generally  excluded  froa  the  mainstream 
of  tho  social  and  political  life  of  the  surrounding  low* 
land  civilization.  They  have  no  higher  political 
institution  of  their  own,  they  are  illiterate  and  their 
religion  is  a  combination  of  nnoestor  worship  and  animism* 
Kovertholess,  tho  Btruoture  of  their  social  and  ooonoaic 
organization,  demonstrates  a  viable  adaption  to  the  ooo* 
system  from  whloh  they  obtain  their  livelihood  and  of 
which  they  are  an  integral  part.  White  Too  social  and 

economic  organisation  can  only  bo  understood  in  tonas  of 
adaption  to  an  environment  by  moans  of  a  particular 
technology. 
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Only  through  a  detailed  knowledge  of  White  Too  social 
and  economic  organization  will  such  programmes  as  those 
designed  to  integrate  that  society  Into  tho  nacrooulturo 
which  surrounds  it  be  effective.  To  understand  iihita 
heo  society ,  It  Is  first  necessary  to  underst.nd  the 
cultural  and  environmental  characteristics  and  to 
examine  In  detail  the  agricultural  system,  which  io  the 
basis  of  the  shifting  cultivator’s  economic  reality.  The 
organization  of  the  White  Meo  household,  family  and. 
village  illustrates  the  Interdependence  of  the  social  and 
economic  organization.  Onoe  those  factors  are  understood 
It  Is  possible  to  desorlbe  the  lineage  system,  which  Is 
the  network  of  ties  which  bind  the  white  Keo  people 
together.  To  completely  understand  tho  lineage  system  it 
lo  necessary  to  also  discuss  marriage,  for  this  la  the 
institution  through  which  ties  aro  created  between 
lineages.  In  conclusion,  the  transitional  nature  of  tho 
two  communities  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  tho 
descriptive  account. 

The  Physiographic  Setting  of  the  Communities, 

* 

The  main  objectives  of  this  thesis  are  to  desorlbe 

the  system  of  agriculture  currently  practiced  by  two 

» 

small  but  differing  White  Keo  communities  in  Chiengmai 
Province,  'Thailand,  and  to  demonstrate  the  relation  of 
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this  agriculture  system  to  a  specific  geographical 
sotting  and  to  the  social  structure  of  the  communities. 

On  the  basis  of  differences  in  topography*  climate 
end  human  activity,  Thailand  can  be  conveniently  divided 
into  four  regions t  northern,  central,  northeastern  and 
southern,  Northern  Thailand  designates  that  area  between 
the  Salween  and  heicong  rivers,  north  of  13°  N,  latitude. 
The  area  Is  In  part  drained  by  the  four  main  tributaries 
of  the  river  Chao  Prays,  which  is  Thailand's  largest 
river  end  primary  source  of  vrater  for  lrr  1  gat  Ion,  The 
region  ooouples  an  area  of  approximately  35,000  square 
nllea  and  perhaps  9/.  of  the  land  la  under  wet-rioe 
cultivation.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  predominant 
topography  whioh  Is  parallel  nil e-high  north-south 
limestone  ranges  intordlnperaed  with  deep  valleys  which 
11c  at  elevations  of  1,000  feet  and  higher.  As  with  the 
other  areas  of  Thailand,  wet-rice  is  the  major  orop  and 
where  adequate  irrigation  Is  available,  two  crops  of 
rice  per  year  are  harvested.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  also 
cultivated  primarily  for  export  to  other  areas  of 
Thailand, 

?or  administration  purposes  Thailand  Is  broken  down 
Into  fourteen  "monthon",  or  divisions,  whioh  In  turn  aie 
divided  Into  seventy  chnngwnd,  or  provinces.  The  provisoes 
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aro  subdivided  into  40 6  aaphur.  or  districts,  within  whloh 
tboro  are  nor*  than  5*000  taabol.  or  municipalities,  The 
most  Important  administrative  division  is  the  chan -rad 
whoaa  governor  la  directly  responsible  to  tho  minister 
of  interior.  Changwad  Chlengaal  lies  some  45  >  alios  north 
of  Thailand*  a  capital  city,  Uangkok.  It  takes  its  name 
froa  the  city  of  Chiengmai,  which  is  second  In  size  and 
population  to  Bangkok  with  around  100,000  Inhabitants* 
Chiengmal  lloe  along  t:*  o outgo  of  the  rlvor  t;ao  ling, 
ao  do  other  but  much  smaller  coonorclal  towns  of  tho 
province,  Hno  dim,  ilong  Dons*  Chon  Thong  and  dot.  Hoads 
and  trail  radiate  in  all  directions  froa  Chiongoai,  which 
has  boon  and  oontlnuss  to  bo  tho  oontor  of  coaaoroe  and 
transportation  for  ths  northern  area  of  Thailand.  Tho 
fertile  valley  in  which  Chiengmai  is  situated  is  twonfcy 
miles  wl  e  and  eighty  miles  long.  The  annual  flooding 
of  tho  i'aio  Ping  rlvor  and  its  tributaries  has  created  an 
alluvial  plain  which  is  situated  about  950  foot  above  soa 
level.  Surrounding  this  plain  are  wooded  mountains 
ranging  in  holght  from  2,000  feet  to  over  0,000  foot. 

Th>  highest  peak  in  Thailand,  Ool  Inthanon*  which  is 
3,514  foot  abovo  soa  level,  is  located  in  Chiongaai 
Province,  thirty-fivo  statute  air  nlloa  southwest  of 
Chiongsial.  Cn  tho  lowor  slopes  of  these  mountains  are 


teak  and  dlptorocarpus  forests  which  range  fron  800  feet 
to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Up  until  after  World  war 
II  teak  fron  northern  Thailand  accounted  for  one-third 
of  the  vorld’s  total  production  and  was  operated  by 
fritleh  fl ns  and  the  Thai  government.  A  rot  it  ion  oystoa 
of  cutting  was  used!  half  tho  aroa  wa3  set  aside  for 
reforestation  over  a  fifteen  year  period  and  half  was 
actively  exploited. 

A  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  Keo-lnhabitod  areas 
(Plates  I,  II)  reveals  dense  forest  growth  along  tho 
uppor  slopes  and  ridees  lnterdlopor3od  with  cleared 
fields  and  open  grassland  ranges.  The  fields  stretch 
out  along  precipitous  slopes  in  all  directions  froa  the 
village  which  la  separated  froa  thna  by  a  protective 
forest  which  la  not  oloarod.  It  Is  in  those  fields, 
zone  tine  .1  four  hours  by  foot  froa  tho  village,  that  the 
Meo  do  thoir  work  or  rest  overnight  In  their  field  huta 
during  periods  of  Intensive  cultivation.  Tho  distribution 
of  the  fields  for  khae  village  is  roughly  rendored  by 
Figure  /I,  aeoently  fallowed  flolds  (two  years  or  less 
In  fallow)  are  indicated  by  diagonal  lines,  older  flelda 
which  have  reached  non©  sta^o  of  secondary  forest  growth 
are  distinguished  by  vertical  lines.  Fields  under  cul¬ 
tivation  at  tho  tine  of  tho  study  are  open  spaces.  Field 
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houses,  usually  equipped  to  sleep  no  more  than  three 
adults,  are  scattered  throughout  the  cultivated  areas. 

The  pattern  can  generally  be  describod  as  ono  of  outward 
or  centripetal  cultivation  with  the  village  as  the  focal 
point.  Areas  near  but  separated  from  the  village  by  at 
least  one  hundred  yards  of  forest  are  cleared  and  cul¬ 
tivated  first.  Gradually  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
widens  until  fields  nay  be  as  far  as  four  hours  fre  ;  the 
village.  The  villager  are  usually  located  on  the  top  of 
Interfluvial  ridges  near  streams  or  springs.  Drinking 
water  is  either  obtained  by  split  banboo  aquaduots  resting 
on  stakes  downhill  from  a  spring,  as  In  iiae  Hal,  or  Is 
oarrled  In  buokets  from  the  eource  of  the  spring  itself, 
as  in  Khae  village. 

White  Keo  houses  (Figure  III)  differ  conspicuously 
from  those  of  other  Meo  In  that  there  are  two  entrances, 
one  enters  into  the  cooking  area  and  the  other  main 
entrance  Into  the  living,  ritual  and  general  entertain¬ 
ment  area.  The  main  entrance  is  always  exposed  to  an 
open  area  at  the  edge  of  the  ridge  or  crest.  This  has 
both  a  ritual  and  practical  function,  since  it  prevents 
flooding  in  the  prinolple  area  of  the  house.  On  the 
uphill  side  of  every  house  is  a  drainage  ditch  whloh 
channels  the  rainwater  to  the  downhill  side.  The  houses 
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**'*  twllfc  fx*oa  Split  tree  planks  lashed,  notched  or  nailed 
to  the  frame.  They  ore  rectangular  in  chip©  and  are  on 
the  ground.  All  households,  whether  nuclear  or  extended* 
have  field  shelters  tsev  fc^b  in  which  they  spend  a  groat 
deal  of  time.  They  are  constructed  on  the  ground  and  are 
often  no  more  than  lean-tos. 

Besides  village  houses  and  field  huts  there  are  other 
types  of  structures i  work  sheds  lub  trey  lw.1  hlau.  ased 
by  the  blacksmithsj  snail  storage  barns  for  com  trhab. 
built  on  piles;  and  animal  sheds  tsev  •frnln  txfy^ 
usually  oonstruoted  near  the  back  entrance  or  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  hause. 

The  limited  hunting  and  fishing  activities  do  not 
alter  the  landscape  near  the  village,  and  thorn  aro  no 
areas  specifically  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Trails 
radiating  from  the  villages  vary  In  width  from  hardly 
visible  footpaths  to  well  travelled  five  foot  wide  horse 
trails.  The  Koo  maintain  no  reads  of  tholr  ovm  as 
terrain  prohibits  this*  and  thoy  have  no  opeoifio  uso 
for  thorn, 

l&l.  ?ho  small  subsistence  villages  of  the  Moo, 
which  aro  situated  on  the  mountain  ridges  well  above  2,000 
feet,  contrast  ohajply  with  the  Thai  comae roial  centres. 

The  White  Meo  village  of  Mae  liai  takes  its  name  from  the 
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stream  which  runs  thirty  yards  from  and  parallel  to  the 
ridge  on  which  the  village  is  situated#  during  the  wet 
season  the  stream  Joins  the  Kae  3a  tributary  that  tor* 
mlnates  in  the  Kae  Ping  river  nino  miles  north  of  Kuang 
(city)  Chlongmal,  The  village  and  stream  are  located  on 
the  northeastern  'extension  of  the  Doi  Pul  mountain  mass 
whioh  rises  to  a  height  of  5,528  feet  at  N.Lat., 

99  Pong#  i  ae  Hal  village  is  2,850  feet  above  sea  level. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Koo  have  settled  on  the 
mountain  elopes  of  Doi  Pul  and  adjacent  ranges  in  Kae 
district#  The  movement  into  the  district  was  gradual  and 
the  most  recently  settled  hamlet  In  the  area  is  only 
three  years  old.  Each  village  in  the  Put  (Hong  Dong  Kae 
nim)  sector  is  designated  by  the  number  following  the 
chronological  order  of  settlement#  The  original  village, 
Kaesa,  in  located  in  Kao  ilia  district  approximately  two 
hours  distant  on  foot  from  Kae  Kai#  The  Eco  refer  to 
Kaesa  as  luab  lb.  or  the  first  village,  Pul  as  luab  ob. 
sooond  vil.  age,  Kae  Nai  as  luab,  pob.  third  village,  with 
Jak  Kyn  and  Kong  Hao,  fourth  and  fifth  respectively. 

All  of  the  villagers  express  a  certain  unity  due  to 
their  cornon  original  and  kinship  ties.  This  unity  Is 
demonstrated  in  a  variety  of  ritual  activities  and  in  the 
faot  that  all  of  these  villages  have  a  common 


administrative  headnan,  who  la  elaotod  by  the  nalo 
villagers  and  then  given  official  appointment  by  the  Tha5 
authorities,  Ho  must  represent  the  Tilings  in  his  own 
area  in  all  natters  not  restricted  to  village  or  lineage 
affairs,  and  is  the  host  and  spokesman  for  hie  people, 
Thera  la  also  a  steady  stream  of  commerce  and  sooial 
interchange  between  the  villages,  young  men  from  the  ai*a 
often  viait  relatives  in  one  of  the  other  village b  soring 
Slack  periods  in  the  agricultural  cycle  and  when  they  are 
courting  girls.  Consequently  it  la  difficult  to  mention 
one  village  without  including  the  other  when  relevant. 

Jak  Kyn  village  is  only  ten  oinutea  walk  froa  Mae  Hoi 
and  can  be  reached  by  a  trail  leading  around  the  source 
of  the  Rae  Kai  stream  at  the  south  end  of  the  village. 

The  combined  households  of  Has  Kai  and  Jak  Kyn  number 
seventeen,  ten  of  which  are  In  the  former  village.  The 
total  number  of  inhabitants  in  both  villages  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  of  which  fifty-coven  reside  in 
Jak  Kyn,  Because  the  village  of  Jak  Kyn  had  Just  been 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  field  study  and  only  by 
households  from  Kae  Kai,  statamenta  ooncorning  Mae  Nal 
will  Include  Jak  Kyn,  except  whon  otherwise  indicated. 

Both  Kaesa  and  Pui  villages  are  somewhat  larger,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty  or  more  households,  some  of  which  are 


occupied  by  the  same  extended  family  that  for  reasons  of 
trade  and  agriculture  maintain  houses  in  both  villages*1 
Kong  Kae  village  is  to  a  great  extent  divorced  front  the 
Interchange  between  the  other  four  villages  by  the  faot 
that  It  Is  Christian.  Also  the  administrative  headman  of 
the  other  fou  villager  has  no  control  over  Kong  too, 
although  tho  five  households  in  this  village  have  been 
segmented  from  Maesa  for  less  than  three  years.  The  trip 
to  Kong  Hae  takes  ten  hours  on  foot  from  haa  liai  and  more 
or  lose  the  same  time  from  tho  other  villages*  and  it  is 
located  In  Somuong  Llotriot  due  west  of  hae  Kim, 

Khae.  Khae  village,  tho  second  village  on  whloh  this 
study  focuses  *  sits  on  the  sou thwe stern  face  of  the 
mountain  ridge  at  18 °46»  N.Lat.,  93°  Long,  overlooking 
the  lower  altitude  Karen  villages  of  Om  Tiong  and  Khun  Pae. 
The  village  is  within  the  district  of  Choa  Thong,  whose 
trading  centre  is  Chom  Thong  tovm,  some  fifty  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  ChlenfTial,  on  a  partially  paved  highway. 
Unlike  hae  Lai,  which  can  bo  reached  by  a  two  hour  walk 
from  Chiongmal,  Khae  is  relativoly  isolated  from  Thai 
officialdom  and  commerce,  Tho  two  approaches  to  Khao  from 
the  oast  require  six  to  seven  hours  on  foot  on  trails  with 
Grades  of  nora  than  60°.  The  village  is  at  an  altitude 
of  5 1 "00  foet  surrounded  by  fallovjed  and  cultivated  fields 


1. 


Kumbor  of  households  In  Pul  and  Kaosa  «  47. 
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rancing  frets  4,000  to  5#800  feet.  The  villas©  occupies 
an  area  304meters  Ions  and  116  meters  wide.  Households 
vary  In  distance  to  each  other,  but  as  in  all  White  Keo 
villages  the  naln  entrance  to  a  house  nuat  be  faced 
toward  a  downhill  open  exposure,  preferably  a  valley  of 
forested  escarpment.  The  mean  distance  between  houses  is 
eleven  yards,  but  this  applies  only  to  the  main  sector  of 
the  village.  Three  households  occupy  an  area  220  metres 
from  the  nearest  point  in  the  main  sector  of  the  village. 
Khae  village  was  originally  located  approximately  five 
alloc  to  the  northwest  of  the  present  village  site,  near 
the  Karon  village  of  Ton  Fhoeng,  but  was  relocated  about 
ten  years  ago.  The  paramount  reason  for  relocation  was 
proximity  to  swidden. 

The  village  oonslste  of  twenty-seven  White  Meo 

households,  fifteen  with  the  surname  L5no  Wo  and  twelve 

1 

Sae  Ya  clan  houses.  In  addition  there  are  two  Thai 
households  and  one  Kaw  (Chinese)  married  to  a  White  heo 
crir?.  fron  a  neighbouring  village.  The  total  village 
population  of  270  does  not  break  down  neatly  Into  average 
rize,  about  ton  per  household  unit,  Cno  household  has 
twenty  members,  while  another  has  only  ttro.  House  a  are 
situated  on  the  loft  and  right  of  a  central  open  ridge. 
The  ©non  spaces  within  the  village  serve  as  a  central 


1,  The  surnaao  groups  c on*,  spend  to  exogenous  olana. 
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moating  place  for  tha  villa  gars  and  playground  for  the 
ohlldran  a*  wall  as  a  general  scavenging  arena  for  pigs* 
goats,  chickens  and  dogs.  There  are  four  paths  loading 
from  the  village  In  the  approximate  four  directions  of 
the  compass.  At  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  village 
each  trail  has  its  ohl,  or  ceremonial  bridge,  whioh 
protects  the  village  from  ritual  contamination  and 
prevents  evil  spirits  and  persons  from  entering  within 
the  limits  of  the  village  area, 

Khae  village  has  an  elected  hoeduui,  who  has  also 
been  appointed  by  the  ohiof  Thai  official  of  the  district 
(the  liai  Amphur).  He  aots  as  a  mediator  for  village 
disputes  and  represents  the  village  in  its  oontaoto  with 
the  outside  world.  Like  the  headman  of  Mae  liai  village, 
he  leads  and  represents  only  one  village.  The  only  White 
Keo  village  whioh  has  proximity  and  numerous  kinship  ties 
with  Khae  is  Khun  Klang  village  whioh  rests  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Inthanon  mountain  at  4,300  feet.  However,  there 
is  no  administrative  headman  for  these  two  villages  as  in 
the  case  in  the  liong  Dong  Kao  Rim  villag  s, 

Population 

The  Keo  population  of  Thailand  numbered  about  34,000 
In  19'7»  of  which  perhaps  less  than  half  are  Whito  Keo 
(United  Notions  Statistical  Year  Book,  I969),  Bo cause  no 


o 
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continuous  registration  of  births  and  deaths  has  boon 
carrlod  out,  I  used  only  figures  compiled  froa  «©©  nai 
and  Khao  during  tho  period  of  fieldwork.  The  residents 
in  both  villages  are  recorded  on  tho  population  pyramid 
(Figure  xxi)  for  tho  year  ending  in  Deoerrtor  1966, 
inoludlng  those  who  might  bo  temporarily  absent  from  tho 
village.  Those  temporarily  residing  in  tho  village  but 
living  in  resident  households  are  not  included  in  tho 
table.  Such  transients  number  six  in  IO«o  village  and 
one  in  Kao  Hal,  Although  the  land  commonly  Identified  as 
F.oo  territory  in  the  Hong- Dong  Mae  nia  area  o overs 
approximately  fifty  square  miles,  only  soma  twenty  square 
miles  are  either  rocently  fallowed  or  cultivated  areas 
used  for  residential  or  agricultural  purposes,  tho 
remainder  being  oliaax  or  late  growth  secondary  fora*  i, 

Cf  those  fifty  square  mllos  less  t:»n  five  are  used  by 
l!ae  Kal  villagers,  in  Khao  fcha  aroa  fallowed  and  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  v/hlto  tfeo  is  considerably  smaller,  including 
roughly  fiftoon  square  mllos  of  upland  slopes.  Tho  Karen 
villages  occupy  most  of  the  cultivated  area  up  to  3,000 
feet.  Unlng  tho  estimated  figures  for  the  area  visibly 
fallowed  or  cultivated,  tho  donslty  of  population  in  lias 
Hal  village  is  five  per  square  kilometres,  while  in  Khae  It 
lo  olght  por  squaro  kilometre-  « *  leaving  a  broad  margin 

1.  T^e  figures  for  cultivated  and  fallowed  areas  are 
rtughly  determined  by  pacing  off  fiolds  in  tho  area. 

They  are  oati:r.atos  only  and  inoonolusive. 
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fop  error,  those  figures  indicate  a  relatively  sparse 
population  per  land  arer  \n  cultivation  and  recent 


cultivation.  If  fallowed  areas  of  up  to  two  yoaro  wor© 
not  Included  in  the  estimato,  the  density  figure  would 
drop  somewhat,  but  not  nore  than  Zj>  per  square  nlle. 

The  population  figures  (Figaro  XXI)  indicate  that  in 
hao  Mai  eighty-nina,  or  66y,  of  the  population,  is  under 
twenty  year's  of  age,1  Khue  village  has  a  similaiay 
weighted  segment  of  the  population  under  twenty  with  63J* 
in  that  category,  Taken  together  the  villages  show  a  very 
slight  differentiation  between  the  nalos  and  fonalc3  in 
the  under  twenty  age  group,  with  125  males  and  127 
females,  and  thl3  ratio  appears  to  be  nore  or  less  main* 


tained  In  the  elder  generations.  The  greater  numbers  of 
children  in  the  l-lo  age  group,  when  contrasted  with  the 
11-20  group  nay  bo  due  to  the  high  rate  of  Infant 
mortality.  Another  possible  explanation  ray  be  that  more 
girls  marry  out  of  the  villages  than  Into  then,  but  thla 
seena  unlikely  since  the  number  of  boyo  in  the  11-20  age 
group  drop3  at  about  the  sane  rate.  The  number  of  births 


1»  Information  regarding  an  individual^  age  was  obtained 
from  the  individual  himself  or  his  narent.  Thus  there 
aay  oe  doubt  about  the  e:aotitude  of  given  ages, 

^ •  ^^^only'i*112  aPPH°s  to  the  two:  ve  months  of 


Number  of  births 
Number  of  deaths  (children 
^  under  3) 

Number  of  death*  (total) 


ina  Mai 

u-SF-i 

2 

2 


Khao 

4 

4 
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and  deaths  during  the  year  1966,  which  were  recorded  for 
both  villages,  gives  a  statistically  unreliable,  but 
nevertheless  significant,  indication  of  tho  not  increase 
of  births  over  deaths.  There  are  six  individuals  in  the 
61-70  age  bracket,  and,  except  for  a  specifio  case  in  Mae 
i.’al  of  a  wonan  who  claims  she  is  eighty- five,  thoro  are 
no  villagers  over  seventy.  Life  expectancy  can  be  said 
to  bo  short  by  modern  standards,  but  whon  compared  the 
recorded  longevity  of  run y  shifting  cultivators  It  is  not 
significantly  short. 

Health 

Hone  of  tho  males  in  either  village  were  physically 
disabled  or  seriously  orippled,  In  Mae  Nai  the  youngest 
brother  of  tho  headman  was  retarded  and  treated  as  suoh 
by  the  villagers.  Two  women  were  partially  disabled.  One 
frora  Mae  lai  had  a  congenital  deformity  which  made  her 
partially  orippled|  she  nevertheless  married  and  had  three 
children  at  tho  time  of  tho  field  study  *  An  elderly  woman 
from  Khae  claimed  that  she  was  deformed  inside  because 
oho  could  not  have  any  children.  Two  sisters  in  the  11-20 
ago  group  from  Mae  Nai  had  six  fingers  and  toes.  Reliable 
informants  said  that  this  was  quite  a  common  ooourronco 
among  Meo  children  and  that  this  would  not  impair  their 
chanoes  for  a  good  marriage. 
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Daring  the  cold  and  rainy  Reasons,  June  through 
February,  the  children,  espoclally  those  in  the  1-10  age 
group  suffer  from  chronlo  conjunctivitis.  Although  I 
found  no  medical  records  to  confirm  ny  lay  diagnosis,  It 
appeared  that  the  major  cause  of  death  was  pneumonia 
aggravated  by  dysentery.  The  oomon  treatment  for  any 
illness  consists  of  a  five-pronged  attack  enlisting  first 
the  services  of  the  Hub  pllr.  or  diviner,  who  performs  a 
ceremony  which  consists  primarily  of  a  chant  exorcising 
the  spirit  which  has  caused  the  illnecs  or  pain.  If' 
this  is  unsuccessful  a  medicine  man  (usually  a  woman). 

Dab  tshun.l .  la  oalled  In  to  adalnlstor  White  Keo  herbal 
medicines,  of  which  fifteen  were  noted  In  Khao  village 
and  seven  In  Kao  Kai,  They  usually  consist  of  herbs  or 
roots  and  aro  commonly  brewed  in  tea  for  specific 
illnesses.  If  results  are  8 till  negligible,  'Thai* 
medicines,  such  an  aspirin  or  Tiger  L'ala,  are  employed, 
then  the  witch  doctor  See  nong.  is  invited  to  call  the 
spirits  of  the  sick  person* s  ancestors.  When  all  the 
above  cures  have  failed,  the  man  will  usually  resort  to 
opium.  If  ho  ftas  not  ilready  done  oo. 


Citizenship 


Not  all  those  who  reside  in  the  village  are  con— 
aidered  villagers.  The  criterion  utilized  to  determine 
vho  is  and  who  is  not  a  villager  is  based  on  kinship  ties 
langur  ;e  and  economic  pursuits,  rather  than  ethnio 
background,  leoause  of  the  proximity  of  wae  i.ai  to 
Chlengmai  (city)  and  the  absenco  of  other  hill  tribeB  in 
the  area,  thire  are  no  non-r.eo  living  in  the  village*  In 
contrast  Khae  has  two  Thai  residents  and  one  Haw,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  seasonal  traders  who  visit 
the  village  in  late  January  and  February  when  the  opium 
If  oropped.  Transients  are  not  considered  members  of  the 
«  ^  ^  however,  the  Haw  is  settled  in  Khae, 
married  a  White  Keo  girl,  who  bore  him  five  children, 
lives  in  a  house  which  in  all  respeots  is  identical  to  a 
White  he c  household,  speaks  fluent  White  Meo  and  is 
superficially  engaged  in  farming.1  A1 though  ha  does  not 
observe  c.oo  ritual  on  moot  occasions  and  does  not  have 
white  aoo  spirit  platforms  in  his  house,  he  la  considered 
to  be  a  member  of  the  village.  He  is  addressed  and 
referred  to  by  his  White  He o  name  and  has  kinship  status 
through  his  wife’s  relatives.  The  Thai  residents  have  a 


1.  There  is  some  question  aa  to  whether  famine  is  his 

i  °f  ln00™’  alnoo  in  has  only  one  hootare 

iv1«CUJ-!:^vat;1'on  but  llv88  *®11  above  the  standard  for 
viie  village. 
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somewhat  different  position  within  the  community,  Neither 
the  oldarly  woaan  nor  her  dnughtor  npol £e  .»hito  Leo,  nor 
were  thoy  ruarrlod  to  Keo.  Their  ocononio  pursuits 
Included  both  large-scale  trading  and  comercial  hired 
labour  agriculture.  The  vi?*.  agars  considered  thoa 
undoclred  residents  In  the  village,  for  they  were  only 
there.  It  was  said,  because  they  ^md  been  able  to  purcliano 
the  villagers*  land*  animals  and  housing  at  a  low  2  rice 
when  the  village  had  temporarily  coved  to  Laos  in  1959, 

Dress 

Hods  of  drsss  is  an  Important  faotor  for  the  White 
Ms©  and  nay  be  an  added  factor  In  date  raining  who  is  and 
who  is  not  accepted  as  a  villager.  There  ie  great 
variation,  for  example,  between  the  clothing  worn  on 
festive  occasions,  euoh  as  New  Year  xyou  and  the  ordinary 
work-day  black,  Chinese- typo  trousers  and  White  Kao 
Jacket  (jerkin),  but  both  ooBtunes  are  typically  and 
specifically  White  Keo*.  Regional  variations  in  White  Meo  form 

are  also  oonmon.  The  photographs  (Plates  III,  IV) 
demonstrate  the  variations  between  two  White  ileo  groups 
in  northern  Thailand.  Plate  III  ie  of  a  White  Meo  girl 
from  Chlangral  Province,  while  Plate  IV  is  froa  Mao  Kai 
village.  There  are  three  ways  in  whioh  a  HIuo  Moo  nale 
Itooob  Kteuab  can  be  distinguished  from  a  white  iioo  nalot 
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dialect,  dress  and  fanily  or  elan  nane,  Dreaa  la  usually 
the  first  and  the  most  obvious  indication.  For  the  males 
the  differences  in  clothing  are  slight*  the  Jacket  of  the 
White  Koo  covers  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest 
leaving  the  lover  section  ezposod.  White  Keo  vonan 
always  wear  a  white,  grey  or  blue  cloth  tend  around  their 
hair  which  In  placed  up  on  their  hears  and  wear  a  white 
skirt  lnstoni  of  the  elaborately  designed  blue  ones  >f 
tho  Ulus  lioo.  Oliver  collars  are  worn  by  most  heo  wooan 
an  signs  of  status  and  wealth. 

In  the  cool  season  froa  October  through  January  and 
during  the  rainy  season,  June  through  September,  the  White 
Keo  rarely  bathe,  except  to  wash  their  faces  sp.i 
During  the  hot  season,  from  February  through  June,  the 
taen  and  wozon  often  bathe  on  their  way  back  fron  the 
fields,  fhe  v/onen  wash  only  with  a  wet  oloth  uav  lav. 
Clothing  is  not  often  changed  or  washed  during  tho  cool 
season,  except  in  tho  case  of  young  boys  who  are  courting 
who  change  every  evening,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
burial  or  other  specific  ritual  occasion.  At  other  tinos 
clothing  13  changed  perhaps  once  a  month.  Grooming  is 
linked  with  age  and  sexual  aotivity.  Young  aon  often  comb 
tholr  hair  ten  or  noro  tlaos  a  day  and  hoop  as  neat  and 
oloan  as  can  bo  expected  under  the  conditions  of 


agricultural  work*  Younger  children  and  nany  married 
oouplea  pay  little  attention  to  groaning* 

Crofts  and  Art 

Whan  questioned  on  what  they  would  like  for  their 
sons,  Bore  than  two-thirds  of  the  household  heads  in  Kae 
Nai  and  Khae  mentioned  proficiency  in  sono  craft.  Fore- 
most  among  such  crofts  were  smithy 0  gunsmith*  silversmith, 
expert  housebuilder.  Ritual  positions  within  the  community 
were  by  and  large  plaoed  on  a  lower  level,  perhaps  taoauae 
they  wore  not  transferable  by  the  living  parent*  Many 
ohlldron  learn  crofts  by  imitating  their  elders |  however, 
blaokaaithy ,  jewelory  making  and  the  elaborate  embroidery 
and  weaving  done  by  the  women  require  ooncerted  instruction 
by  «  parent  or  relative.  As  a  result  ohlldron  are  often 
taught  the  skill  which  the  parent  knows  boat*  Consequently 
the  mastery  of  a  croft  creates  a  position  of  authority  and 
prestige  for  the  craftsman  who  also  gains  extra  income 
for  his  skill.  Outstanding  embroidery  and  weaving  may 
also  be  an  important  bargaining  point  when  determining 
the  bridewealth  of  a  woman* 

The  White  Keo  do  little  carving  or  graphio  art* 
Occasionally  on  a  tree  along  the  trolls  ;-.he  figure  of  a 
glxl  or  animal  will  be  carved  Into  the  bark  (Plate  V). 

Wooden  bowls,  spoons,  axe  and  hoe  handles  are  carved  from 
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wood  but  thoro  Is  no  pottery  nado  by  tho  villagers. 
Although  plaited  nata  and  baskets  are  woven,  there  Is  no 
attempt  at  elaborate  designs. 

A  great  deal  of  tine  la  devoted  to  music.  Flute 
playing  by  men  and  boys  aocoapanioo  many  feasts  and 
corononieo,  but  Individuals  often  play  for  their  own 
anusonent.  Flutes  are  nany  sizes  and  are  cade  of  bamboo; 
they  very  In  tho  number  of  pipes  from  throe  pflo.l-ntlv  poh 
to  twelve  ntiv.keun  ob.  On  certain  ritual  occasions 
muololana  aro  hired  to  perform  and  have  specific  ceremonial 
functions.  The  Jow's  harp  is  tho  instrunent  of  courting. 
Young  boys  and  courting  males  always  seen  to  have  one 
tuoked  into  their  panto.  Each  tone  (key)  played  has  a 
specific  romantic  meaning  as  do  combinations  of  tonos. 

In  tho  evening  it  is  a  oomnon  event  to  hoar  tho  muted 
tones  of  the  harp  coming  from  a  villager's  houso. 

Singing  lo  also  popular.  Girls  often  sing  laments 
and  involved  talos  while  working  la  tho  fields.  Parents 
Bing  to  children,  lovers  compose  songs  of  their 
advonturos.  A  typo  of  musical  vailing  nia  takes  place  uk 
burials.  Singing  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  tale 
and  often  supplements  storytelling,  recounting 
exporleacos  and  simply  gossip. 
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Gathering,  Hunting  and  Fishing 


To  supplement  the  cultlgona  end  cultivates  which  the 
White  HOC  grew  cr  encourage  to  grow  for  food,  they  collect 
“  wide  variety  of  leaves,  rooto,  tutors  and  plants  for 
poison,  nodiclnal  use  and  as  ritual  naterialo.1  Cortaln 
of  these  semi-  and  non-domestlcatos  are  gathered  and 
oaten  throughout  the  year,  others  lave  apoolflo  uses.  ?or 
four  days  following  childbirth,  the  recuperating  nether 
»u.t  eat  nothing  but  a  soup  undo  fron  hot  peppers,  pic.s 
ft>t  and  two  herbal  nedlolnas  consisting  cf  leaves  taken 
fr®  two  planta.  This  soup  la  fed  to  the  nether  throe  or 
ur  tines  a  day,  Tablo  I  lists  the  primary  nodlolnal 
Plants  and  the  allnent  for  which  they  are  used.  Local 


^ndl^c^^Amv^1^.  \plant  *** 

artificial SP°°la^  troat“"t  but  not 
“w1S)’’irs?aSitn?ia11d0"MMMt0’  «  *2*  that 
deponding  fully  on  wild  ^oductio£*d  than 

semi-domes  tl  cate t  wild  plant  rst  dor'r00 

™ °l™iZ*OTVOi 

domo3tlcatei  slid  nlint°r>S?*i?  °oc9nd  decree  coni- 

»  s£  ^rlne 

ratos.  The  roco^nifcln  rt#*UtvLe£*oct  fta  ^P^oGuotion 

relationship  tS  nan  ll  an  1  no;?, V?r3,,ln'?  <,°sr000  of 
understanding  the  total  •o*o££?tp£”“*  ln 


TABLE  I 


tcmiseand  non‘domesticates  medicinal  plants  according 


Diagnosis 

Medicinals:  Mae  Nai 

K-aas  (ginger)  headaches 


Application  Season 
_  available 


stomach 

pains 

cough 

musuclar 
)  pain 
earache 

causes 

abortion 


Cho'eav  (root) 

TahuaJ  nong 
(tree  leaf) 

Mo  tshuaj  cod  pusaq 
(leaf  from  Chon  tree 

Tshuaj  Mov  kos  lev 
(leaf) 

Tshuab  (tree 

splinters ) 

Medicinals:  Khae 

Chua  mav  niay  '  toothache 

(tree  bark) 

Chua  mav  bud  (root)  fever 

Chua  mav  Jus  (leaf)  boils 

Chua  mav  plab  (root) 

Chua  lue  plam 
(opium) 

Chua  muab  nees 
(leaf) 

Chua  tiab  tav  bod 
(bleeding) 

Joks  kend  maub  med 
uav  (mixed  leaves) 

Joks  kej  as 
(plant  leaf) 

Chinb  tokv  ky 
(plant  leaf) 


stomach 

pains 

diarrhoea 

induce 
mother ’ s 
milk 
headache 

contracepti 

fever 

open 
wounds 


boiled  and 
rubbed 
eaten  raw 

eaten  cooked 
with  egg 
crushed  and 
rubbed 
drip  sap  in 
ear 

boiled  liquid 


boiled  and 
chewed 

boiled  liquid 
crushed  and 
rubbed 

boiled  liquid 

eaten  with 
garlic 
eaten  with 
chicken 

cut,  and  leached 

ve  boiled  in 
water 

boiled  liquid 

crushed  and 
rubbed 


cool-dry 


rainy-cool 


3>JT& 


TABLE  I  (ii) 


Medicinals:  Khae 

Diagnosis 

Application 

(Juab  lav  tos 

broken 

crushed  and 

(plant  leaf) 

bones 

rubbed 

Teb  Kuang 
(plant  leaf) 

backache 

crushed  and 
rubbed 

Chev  dad  (plant 

keeps  away 
malevolent 
spirits 

carried 

Tons  duj  (plant 

stomach 

ache 

boiled  liquid 

Huuv  dees  (plant 

fever 

boiled  liquid 

Yab  liab  (plant 

abdominal 

pain 

boiled  liquid 

Ched  tows  reng 
(plant) 

P03 1 

childbirth 

boiled  liquid 

Jot  tawv  (plant 

headaches 

boiled  liquid 

Season 

available 


and  regional  variation.-!  nro  ovidont,  thus  tho  separation 

■f  tho  sodlcinaln  Into  t'.:o  croups,  ono  fron  i:no  i:al,  tho 
othor  fron  Uiao  vlllasa..  ..hero  pooolblo,  tho  botanical 
nano  has  boon  Included  so  that  tho  plants  can  bo  easily 
Identified.  As  already  noted  such  herbal  nodlclnos  are 
often  o-ployod  In  eeablnjjtions  with  'nodorn*  nedlclnals, 
ritual  crorclsa  and  the  fanacoa,  eplun.  tlnco  a  mnbor 
of  these  nodlclncs  nro  ajfallablo  only  darlns  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  coalor-illty  has  boon  Indicated  on 
tho  table.  l*po  of  application  lo  also  noted. 

Host  of  tho  nodlolnostro  boiled  and  taken  In  liquid 
fora,  but  thoro  are  nanyWlatlons,  tho  najorlty  of 
vhloh  follow  a„  application  of  nodlolno  to  tho  area  of 
pom.  Thooo  nodlolnnl  p|r..nts  noted  under  I.’oo.  J,  to  14 
fron  aliat  ..-ore  crown  by  |io  nodlolno  wonan  as  ..-oil  Q3 
coll oc tod  In  tho  Wild.  | 

‘nny  fcrr?r,t  ro3t"  r.T?  ~~th-rcd  in  Jc.nv~.ry 

or  during  tho  rainy  roanjji,  prior  to  tho  cropping  of  opiun. 

■Il.ls  is  not  a  tlr.o  of  scarcity,  since  tho  rleo  crop  Is 
harvest-d  during  the  rrccftdln.;  iscnths.  ,  roots  and 
wild  plants  are  rather  a  jmpplonontary  food,  often  used 
to  add  tasto  or  Variety  tjp  tho  diet.  They  are  earsonly 
prepared  vilth  neat  and  vegetables.  too  nr,  tho  forest  crops 
rnthored  in  tho  rainy  sonion  by  tho  l/hlto  ;:eo  are  nushrooaa 
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ggfl  iSto  fom  leaf  b^onff  chimb.  and  a  plant  yov  slab. 

In  January  a  green  plant  zpx  lab  and  leaves  from  a  certain 
tree  gas .  chuai,  cmau  are  collected  In  the  forest.  Tho 
villagers  oay  they  do  not  cultivate  these  plants,  because 
they  aro  plentiful  in  the  forests.  White  Keo  food  In 
tasteless  when  compared  to  the  highly  seaconed  dlohos  of 
most  of  Southeast  Asia.  Salt  Is  used,  however,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  neat,  which  is  placed  on  tho  smoke 
raok  over  tho  cooking  fireplace , 

Livestock 

.Vot  every  household  In  a  White  Koo  village  owns 
horses,  cattlo  or  goats  but  they  all  have  at  least  one  pig 
and  a  number  of  chickens.  In  Khae  there  too  a  total  of 
149  chickens  ^a^b,  195  pif  j  ngua,  54  horse o  noon.  25 
coats  tshfUil  and  16  cows  nvul  (Table  II).  pigs  and 
chickens  far  outnumber  tho  other  domeotlo  animals.  Tho 
household  of  Vu  Sao  Ya  has  tho  largest  total  number  of 
animals  in  Khao.  Conspicuous  wealth  Is  in  particular 
expressed  In  toms  of  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle 
owned  by  a  household.  If  this  were  the  ,le  criterion 
of  vroalth,  the  householdc  of  Seng  Sae  VaJ,  wu  3ae  Yaj, 

Dua  sae  VaJ  and  Chung  Sae  Vaj  would  bo  tho  richest  In 
the  village,  which  lo  in  fact  a  close  approximation  as 


TABLE  II 


Household 

Chickens 

Pigs 

Horses 

Goats 

Cattle 

La  Sae  Yaj 

6 

15 

3 

Seng  Sae  Vaj 

5 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Ylng  Sae  Yaj 

3 

5 

•  3 

— 

— 

Wa  Yee  Sae  Yaj 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Yang  Sae  Vaj 

5 

10 

4 

— 

— 

Tu  Sae  Yaj 

4 

8 

2 

— 

2 

Teng  Sae  Yaj 

4 

6 

— 

— 

_ 

Wong  Sae  Vaj 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Sophia  Sae  Vaj 

9 

12 

3 

5 

Chung  Sae  Vaj 

4 

10 

7 

— 

Wu  Sae  Yaj 

12 

16 

10 

9 

4 

Sang  Sae  Vaj 

4 

4 

1 

— 

— 

Pu  So  Sae  Vaj 

6 

3 

1 

— 

— 

Bua  Pa  Sae  Vaj 

5 

5 

7 

■X 

3 

Chung  Sae  Yaj 

3 

6 

1 

— 

— 

PI  Sae  Yaj 

5 

8 

— 

Lua  Sae  Yaj 

Q 

t; 

✓ 

— 

Tua  Sae  Vaj 

14 

9 

— 

- 

— 

Yla  Sae  Yaj 

8 

4 

- 

— 

— 

Chee  Sae  Yaj 

7 

9 

1 

— 

— 

Tur  Sae  Vaj 

9 

6 

— 

— 

Pla  Sae  Yaj 

3 

5 

4 

— 

2 

Ko  Sae  Vaj 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Chung  Sae  Vaj 

5 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Duar  Dua  Sae  Vaj 

6 

7 

1 

— 

— 

V/a  Sae  Vaj 

4 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Pla  Sae  Vaj 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Total  149 

Average  5.5 

191 

7.1 

54 

2 

25 

.09 

16 

.04 
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will  bo  demonstrated  later.1 

In  Kio  Hal  none  of  tho  households  mm  cattlo,  but  thoro 
12  horses  and  a  hard  of  15  scats.  Tho  average  number 
of  plea  por  household  is  *,  with  the  household  of  Pow 
3ae  1.13  ownlne  one.  Chickens  aw  coonon  to  all  Hoe  Mai 
households.  There  are  6  ducks  03  In  Kao  Mai  owned  by  the 
household  of  Neng  Sao  Leo. 

The  value  of  livestock  In  Khae  and  lae  Hal  during  the 
latter  part  of  1 966  wasi 


Cows  Tea. 

Culls 


Pigs  (2  yro) 
Chickens 
Goats 
Horsos 


Khae 

400-700 

700-1000 

800-1000 

15 

100-400 

2000 


Kao  Nal 

Tea,  700-300 
1000-1/4000 
GOO-lOOO 
30 

100-300 

1500-2000 


Variations  in  price  between  villages  seeas  to  bo 
determined  by  supply  and  demand.  Kae  Hal  village  too  no 
cattle  and  thus  It  Is  totally  depondont  on  non-vDlarp 
sources.  There  is  tho  additional  oxponae  of  transporting 
or  herding  the  cow  to  the  village  for  the  ritual  killing. 
Chlekons,  an  easily  transportable  livestock,  are  cheaper 
in  Kae  Hoi,  probably  duo  to  the  fact  the  they  can  bo 


purchased  at  any  tine  In  the  Chlengaal  narket. 

;»»»  ay&naara.  * 
^^vssrsisrs^ 
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All  livestock,  with  the  oxception  of  homes,  are 
slaughtered  for  ritual  sacrifice  to  the  spirits  of  dead 
ancestors  and  supernatural  doities  only.  In  almost  every 
ninor  propitiation,  whether  it  is  tho  calling  of  a  dead 
nan*o  spirit  or  a  supplication  to  the  Piold  Spirit 
J*bj£b,  a  chicken  is  killed  for  tho  spirit  to  feed  upon. 
After  the  ritual  has  ended  and  oft^n  before  the  correct 
moment,  the  household  which  made  tho  eaorifioo  begins  tho 
noal  which  always  follows  a  sacrifice  and  is  considered 
by  many  White  i’eo  to  be  an  erton3ion  of  tho  ceremony. 

The  White  Neo  do  believe  that  the  rlio  and  dab  do  partake 
of  tho  saorificlal  food.  Pigs  are  sacrificed  on  more 
important  ceremonial  occasions,  such  as  the  feast  which 
precedes  the  coning  of  the  Now  Year  or  when  tho  shaman 
fooln  a  situation,  such  as  a  major  lllnosc  or 
calamity ,  warrants  a  larger  saoriflco.  If  a  household 
dooa  not  have,  or  cannot  afford,  a  pig,  goats  are  some¬ 
times  substituted.  Cattle  are  only  sacrificed  at  the 
burial  of  important  personages.  Since  It  is  the  sons  or 
youngost  son  of  a  dead  man  who  must  oro-  ’e  tho  cow,  there 
is  almost  always  a  major  effort  to  have  one  at  every 
burial  of  a  household  herd.  The  cow,  unlike  other 
saorificlal  animals  which  are  killed  by  cutting  the 
Jugular  vein,  is  given  a  blow  on  tho  head  with  an  axe. 
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Tho  household  head  keeps  tho  head  and  tho  hide.  Three 
riba  and  part  of  the  flank  is  elven  to  tho  relative 
ohargod  with  fuodlng  the  dead  can.  Throe  ribs  and  a 
portion  of  flesh  are  Ivon  to  the  flute  players.  The 
renal-  'or  of  the  carcass  Including:  tho  horns  are  kept  by 
the  h—sohold,  while  the  bones  aro  thrown  to  the  dors, 

Alnost  all  parts  of  the  slaughtered  livestock  are 
uaed  by  the  villagers.  i„  the  0as8  of  a  plg>  the  nosh 

le  eaten,  tho  fat  cade  into  lard  or  kept  ln  strips,  the 
entrails  boiled  and  oaten,  while  the  reminder  is  given 
to  tho  dogs.  Chickens  and  eoats  are  slnllarly  oonsuned, 
the  goat  skins  being  dried  and  used  as  rugs.  Mo  effort 
Is  nade  to  uao  the  animal  by-products,  cuoh  as  eon's  or 
goat's  nllk,  although  chloken  eggs  aro  frequently  eaten. 

The  white  moo  have  no  taste  for  nllk  and  do  not  consider 
It  as  part  of  their  diet. 

Livestock  aro  left  to  roan  at  Bill  around  tho  village, 
although  at  feeding  tinea  pies  and  ohlokons  belonging  to 
householdo  segregate  thoaeelvos  or  aro  segregated  by  the 
feeder.  The  cattle  and  goats  grass  on  fallowed  land  rear 
the  borders  of  the  village  and  roroly  roan  Into  the 
forests,  occasionally  the  cattle  find  their  way  to  a 
cultivated  swldden  and  play  havoc  with  whatever  crop  is 
under  cultivation.  Horses  aro  allowed  to  gross  In  fallowed 
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•wlddon  during  the  day  and  are  brought  to  tho  village  at 
night  paokod  down  with  fodder  for  tho  pi go.  Goats  prefer 
roots  and  boric,  seldom  doing  d ana  go  to  crops.  They  return 
to  tho  village  at  night  of  their  own  aooord. 

White  eo  Tine  Reckoning 

The  villagers  oo.ioom  themselves  with  the  passage  of 
tine  only  as  it  directly  effects  their  lives  and  crops. 

The  units  of  tine  ntu,  represent  intervals  between  various 
daily  activities,  the  seasonal  cycle  and  tho  reflections 
on  the  relationships  between  members  of  the  community. 

All  throe  refer  to  successions  of  events  that  are  of 
sufficient  interost  to  the  villagers  for  then  to  be  noted 
and  oonoeptuaiiy  related  to  each  other.  These  three 
divisions  of  tine  will  be  discussed  separately  undor  the 
headings*  dally  tine,  ecological  tine  and  relational 
tine.  As  conceived  by  tho  White  :*co,  the  nun  hnub,  is 
the  point  of  reference  for  the  first  division.  Besides 
being  the  common  ray  of  indicating  the  time  of  events,  by 
pointing  out  the  position  of  tho  sun  in  the  heavens  ntu.l . 
it  also  signifioa  the  passage  of  days.  3oologioal  time 
is  based  upon  the  yearly  cultivation  cycle.  It  is  inter- 
related  with  the  seasonal  changes  of  tho  environment  and 
the  oultlvators  response  to  these  ohanges.  Such  oliaatic 
variations  are  thought  of  os  being  related  to  tho  phases 
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of  the  noon  hli.  By  following  the  lunar  patterns,  the 
cultivator  can  estimate  his  agricultural  activities  in 
advance  and  organize  his  life  accordingly.  However,  the 
aoon  is  only  an  approbate  gauge.  It  is  th9  CTOWth  of 

the  crops,  rather  than  the  phase  of  the  noon  which 


deter  nos  the  activities.  The  flnal  ohronologloal  device 
lo  geared  to  people  with  when  an  Individual  associates  and 
the  groups  of  which  he  is  a  nenber.  This  tine  Zoning 
device  is  calculated  on  points  of  reference  within  the 
lineage  and  community  and  depondo  upon  the  ages  of  inter¬ 
acting  individuals  hnufa  nyoor,  the  sequence  of  generation 
liaa.  and  the  relational  differences  within  the  kinship 
systsn,  Sxaninlng  sach  of  these  convenient  dimensions  of 
Whit,  Hoo  tine  reckoning,  win  provide  an  inelght  Into 
the  regulation  of  th.  villager's  and  cultivator's  life. 

iaUS-Tlna  Interval  saoh  day  ^glna  with  the 

first  oook-orow  and  ends  at  a  tine  designed  as  aldnl(5ht 

Mhea  °™ryon»  within  tbs  village  should  be 
asleep  tea^3inBSgJLtBiL..nt3la.g  cog.  a9  polnts  of 

reforenoo  to  ths  aun,  howsver,  make  up  the  greatest  number 
of  daily  time  divisions  (Table  IV).  m  ,**  th9  whlfa>  Keo 

tom  far  day  la  iuujb,  which  moans  sun.  One  day  Is  Ih  hn„h. 
daytime  Is  Saa.b  frnub,  day  befers  yesterday  is  hnUb  hn„b 

days  arc  Intervals  in  tho  passage  of  th.  sun  and  are 
do3o.rUjod  ao  suoh* 


The  Divisions  of  the 


qaib  qua  thawj  tsig 

hauv  ntuj  ntsa,  hauv  ntuj  ntsa  lab 

kaj  ntug  txoog 

kaj  ntug  huv,  (or)  kaj  ntug  plavs 
hnub  tawm 

tav  tshais,(or)  menyuamtshais 
tav  niag  tahai9,(or)  niag  tshais 
/  tav  menyuam  su, (or)  menyuam  su 
tav  niag  su,(or)  tav  su 
tav  au  dua  montsis 
hnub  qaij 
hnub  tiaj 

hnub  liab  ploog,  (or)  hnub  dai  npoo  nouv 
hnub  poob,(or)  hnub  poob  qhdiv 
^saua  ntuj  zuag,  tsaus  zem  rung 
taaus  ntuj  ntaia 
tu  ntuj  aia 

tav  caij  neeg  nee  chaw  pw 
tav  cni  j  neeg  ntub  ntsiag  zog 
lb  tag  hmo 
lb  tag  hmo  dua 

The  Divisions  of 

lb  xyoos 
ib  h.lia 
hli  xiab 
hli  nqeq 
ib  hli  xiab 
kaum  tsib  nqeq 

The  Divisions  of 

lub  caij  ntuj  lo  nag 
coq  npleg 
las  npleg 
.  tseb  yeeb 


Day: 

first  cock  crow 
first  light 
‘early  dawn 
daybreak 
sun  appears 
about  8-9  a.m. 
about  10  a.m. 
about  11  a.m. 
noon 

just  after  noon 
early  afternoon 
late  afternoon 
sunset  time 
sun  disappears 
dusk 

nightfall 
full  darkness 
bedtime 

everyone  fully  asleep 

midnight 

after  midnight 

the  Year: 
one  year 
first  month 
waxing  moon 
waning  moon 

first  day  of  w  ocing  fortnight 
last  day  of  waning  fortnight 

the  Seasons: 
rainy  season 
rice  planting 
second  rice  weeding 
broadcast  opium  poppy  seeds 


r 


lub  caij  ntuj  no 
sau  npleg 
hlaia  yeeb 
lub  cal j  ntuj  ghua 
blawv  teb 
coq  pobkvs 


cool  season  ^£-6 

rice  harvest 
opium  cropping 
-  dry  season 
firing  swidden 
,  planting  maize 
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The  tine  Intervals  whioh  nark  a  villager’s  day  are  not 
spread  throughout  twenty-four  hours  as  equal  Intervals  of 
one  hour,  but  a3  Intervals  called  tsara  which  represent 
nore  or  loss  a  span  of  two  or  three  hours.  However,  the 
vllla^rs  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  definlto  period,  and 
it  Is  ltematively  used  to  signify  a  little  while 
JLbJjsam,  now  t«vn  no,  and  in  a  while  nyob  tsan,  An 
examination  of  Table  III  will  illustrate  that  the  tsam 
is  the  approximate  measurement  for  the  significant 
divisions  of  the  villager’s  day.  The  points  of  reference 
can  be  arbitrarily  separated  Into  three  groups  which 
corresponds  to  our  day,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 

Saoh  of  these  divisions  and  the  points  of  reference 
therein  during  the  hours  of  sunlight  reflect  the  awareness 
of  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  Early 
afternoon  hnub  galJ  means  that  the  sun  is  leaning  on  its 

hnub  tla.i .  the  reference  for  late  afternoon  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  sun  is  level  or  reaohing  the  point  when 
it  will  be  lying  flat  on  its  back,  Thooe  points  of 
reference  which  are  not  direct  reflectlonsupon  the  sun’s 
position  describe  a  particular  activity  which  takes  place 
when  the  sun  is  at  a  certain  position  in  the  sky,  such  as 
tay ...tshals,  which  is  the  time  for  eating  the  morning  meal, 
or  tay  niag  su.  the  time  of  every  day  when  the  midday  meal 
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1®  eaten.  When  the  mm  disappears  from  the  sky,  reference 
Is  made  to  the  darkened  sky,  tsaus  ntuj  ntala.  The  middle 
of  the  night  Is  one  eoapleted  night  lb  try*  hno.  while  the 
time  between  midnight  and  the  first  cock-orow  Is  one 
complete  night  again  lb  tap;  hmo  dua. *  it  Is,  per**apo< 
signl  cant  that  there  are  so  few  direct  ref^-'fon ces  t ^ 
the  activities  taking  place  at  the  points  of  reference. 
This  reflects  to  some  extent  the  variations  within  any 
one  cultivation  day.  Proa  the  foiling  of  trees  m  tho 


~econd  month  to  the  gathering  of  rice  In  the  elovorth  and 
twelfth,  the  dally  work  activities  within  the  community 
are  never  tho  same.  Thus  It  is  the  repetitious  activities 
of  the  day  which  serve  as  points  of  reference,  the  dally 
cook  o rowing  which  awakens  the  village  and  heralds  dawn, 
the  meals  signalled  by  the  movement  of  the  sun.  Between 
the  time  of  the  first  oook-orow  and  the  first  meal  of  the 
day  there  are  five  points  of  reference,  for  It  Is  at  this 
time  that  the  sharpest  contrasts  In  tho  position  and 
effects  of  tho  sun  are  highlighted.  It  Is  also  tho  tsatn 
when  many  of  tho  daily  activities  are  initiated.  This 
contrasts  with  tho  interval  between  noon  and  sunset  when 
tho  movement  of  tho  sun  is  not  dramatic  and  activities  aro 


often  slowed.  Except  for  references  tc  meals,  the  dally 

1.  £ua  means  again,  another,  to  repeat,  as  in 
dua  lb  hnub*  another  day.  * 
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clock  la  the  sun,  which  heralds  the  succession  of 
activities  for  the  cultivator.  Since  cultivation 
activities  change  with  the  seasons,  there  is  no  other 
effective  means  of  dividing  the  day.  The  cultivator 
raitly  says  that  it  is  harvesting  or  weeding  time,  since 
those  activities  depend  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  on 
oertain  dayaoccuring  in  particular  seasons. 

j&P-<&o°tlcal.  Tine  hll  and  ntu.1.  The  cyole  of  agricul¬ 
tural  activities  based  upon  coasonal  variations  is  given 
reference  by  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  noon  and  the 
changing  of  the  seasons  call.  The  three  seasons  are 
spoken  of  as  dry  lab  cell  ntu.1  prhua.  oool  lub  call  ntui 
Ijo,  and  rainy  lub  call  ntu.1  lo  nee.  A  season  is  always 
related  to  the  sky  or  heavens.  Thus  lub  cal.1  ntu^  is 
the  oonnon  tern  for  seasons.  The  dry  season  means  the 
time  of  sickness  and  also  the  time  of  visiting  those:  r  ^ 
'agnatic  relatives  living  in.  other  -  .regions,  while  the 

monsoon  season  la  the  time  of  stloky  mud.  Thus,  reference 
lo  made  to  the  characteristics  prevailing  during  those 
periods  of  tine  determined  by  the  weather.  They  represent 
severe  changes  in  the  olimate  whioh  result  in  relevant 
ohangos  in  the  cultivation  oycle.  A  orop  planted  too  soon 
or  too  late  after  the  rains  may  fail  to  geminate  properly. 
During  the  oool  season  oertain  agricultural  tasks  can  be 
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accomplished  which  cannot  bo  attempted  during  the  rainy 
fleaecn  and  vice  versa.  Daily  agricultural  tasks  follow 
one  another,  in  a  preoise  routine  dependent  upon  the 
seasonal  conditions,  The  success  of  these  tasks  aro 
total!  interrelated  and  dependent  upon  the  season  changes. 
Durin0  certain  seasons  such  as  the  beginning  of  tho  rainy 
and  the  end  of  the  cool,  greater  co-ordination  and  co¬ 
operative  action  is  required  because  of  conditions  per¬ 
mitting  planting  and  harvesting  of  rice.  However,  it  Is 
the  stages  of  growth  of  tho  crops  themselves  whioh 
determine  the  actual  tank.  It  is  because  of  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  seasons,  crops  and  activities  that 
the  White  Heo  time-reckoning  system  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  three  seasons  split  the  year 
into  three  unequal  divisions.  The  oool  and  dry  periods 
cover  together  six  months  of  the  year  which  corresponds  to 
the  six  month  rainy  season  (Figure  V).  Thus  tho  year 
could  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  segments,  tho  dry, 
cool  segment  and  tho  rainy,  wot  segment.  The  White  Heo 
have  chosen  however,  the  three  seasonal  divisions  because 
of  the  three  extreme  changes  in  ©limatlo  oonditions 
dividing  up  tho  year  -  extreme  wetness,  extreme  odd,  and 
extreme  dry  heat.  Cultivation  activities  must  take  those 
seasons  into  account  or  thora  would  bo  no  guide  for  tho 
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timing  of  cultivation  tasks.  The  diameter  of  the  circle 
drawn  from  November  to  flay  designates  the  main  seasonal 
division  of  the  year,  representing  the  planting  activities 
associated  with  the  b<?  ginning  and  the  end  of  tho  wet 
season  and  the  harvesting  activities  coinciding  with  the 
dryer  3asona, 

Tho  wot  season  is  also  divided  into  thro©  major 
phases*  tho  rice  planting  nt  tho  beginning  of  tho  fifth 
month  gpg._nnlog.  the  second  weeding  las  nnleg  in  tho 
seventh  month,  and  tho  broadcasting  of  poppy  tseb  yoeb  in 
tho  ninth  month.  Thus  the  rainy  season  is  divided  into 
three  equal  sections  which  correspond  to  important 
agricultural  activities.  The  oool  season  has  two  cub**  • 
divisions*  the  rloe  harvest  sau  occurring  in  the 

eleventh  and  twelfth  months,  and  the  opium  or  opping  hlals 
£geb,  in  the  first  and  second  months,  while  the  dxy  season 
is  evenly  separated  between  tho  bulging  of  3widden  blnwv 
£ob,  in  the  third  month  and  tho  planting  of  maize  cog 
the  fourth  month.  Since  ecological  time  is 
calculated  as  much  by  cultivation  activities  as  by 
oliraatio  seasons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cultivators 
use  agricultural  roforonce  to  divide  up  periods  within 
the  seasons,  Either  the  cultivation  aotivlty  or  the 
season  oan  bo  referred  to  in  designating  ecological  time 
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and  it  is  common  for  both  to  bo  used,  A  cultivator  nay 
cay  "when  we  plant  rice,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season",  thus  expressing  the  relationship  between  the 
activity  and  the  seasonal  change*  Thu3  by  associating 
activ*  ^7  with  season,  tine  and  events  are  more  sharply 
fin^u..  The  first  month  of  lub  cal.1  ntn.l  lo  naa  la  a 
tisie  of  aftornoon  thunderstorms  and  cloudy  mornings,  but 
as  the  rainy  season  progresses,  rain  often  falls  throughout 
the  day,  as  is  common  in  August.  Consequently,  August  or 
thereabouts  is  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  and  the 
period  when  opiun  poppy  is  broadcast.  As  soon  as  the 
rnlze  is  harvested,  the  heavy  rains  abate  and  the  weather 
turns  colder. 

One  of  these  cultivation  activities  nay  bo  delayed 
or  the  usual  sequence  altered  for  one  reason  or  another, 
but  it  is  not  critical  to  the  cultivator,  for  he  is  oon~ 
cernod  with  his  exops  and  his  ecological  tine  is  based, 
upon  what  Is  actually  taking  place  in  his  swiddens.  Table 
^  illustrates  the  range  of  variations  which  can  ocour  in 
any  cultivation  oyole.  The  White  Heo  informants  column 
indicates  the  ideal  dates  on  which  cultivation  activities 
are  geared,  while  the  real  timing  of  cultivation  activities 
in  Khae  and  Kae  Kal  are  listed  under  the  column  headed 
Agricultural  Activities*  General  Schedule  Khae  and  Mae  Nai, 
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An  examination  of  these  schedules  will  chow  discrepancies 
in  the  timing  of  cultivation  activities  of  up  to  six  weeks. 

Besides  cultivation  activities,  the  cycle  of  crop 
rotation  and  fallow  period  are  also  uocd  when  referring  to 
longer  neriods  of  tine.  Such  time  spans  may  extend  to 
ten  o:  lore  years,  A  cultivator  nay  refer  to  the  tine 
when  he  took  a  particular  fallow  out  of  production,  in 
order  to  correlate  that  even  with  another  vrhich  took  place 
at  the  sane  time  and  to  which  ho  is  making  reference.  I3y 
the  correlation  of  two  such  events  almost  any  event  within 
the  life-cycle  of  an  individual  can  be  related  to  other 
events  making  a  meaningful  sequence  which  is  used  as  a 
referent.  Thus  when  the  Khae  villagers  were  asked  when 
they  moved  from  the  old  village  site  to  the  new  village, 
they  replied  in  terns  of  children  bom  In  that  year  or 
swidden  sites  whloh  were  oleared. 

Just  as  the  seasonal  divisions  bisect  the  cycle  of 
activities,  so  the  social  activities  of  the  villagers  are 
affected.  The  lack  of  continuous  activity  during  the  dry 
season  months  allows  villagers  time  for  inter-village 
visiting  as  well  as  housebuilding  and  other  village  activity. 
This  is  the  season  associated  with  the  village  rather  than 
the  swiddens.  The  rainy  season  is  a  period  of  continuous 

swidden  activity,  whereas  the  cool  season  heralds  the  maize 
and  rice  harvest  and  the  New  Tear  festivities. 
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Zr»ry  White  Kao  year  c  onoepfcually  has  twelve  months. 
They  are  divldsd  between  the  seasons,  but  the  months  do 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
season.  Months  are  calculated  upon  the  waxing  and  waning 
noo:i.  The  word  used  for  month  is  moon,  hi  1 .  and  tho 
villa  rs  count  moons  in  succession  from  one  to  twelve. 
2aeh  month  beginning  with  the  first  ie  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  fifteen  days  hll. -tab.  coinciding  with 
the  waxing  moon  and  the  last  half  coinciding  with  the 
waning  aoon  &ljjficq.  The  fif toen  consecutive  days  coav 
prising  tho  waxing  moon  are  designated  as  the  first  xiab 
ib,  to  the  fifteenth  stab  ?cnum  talb-  day  of  tho  waxing 
noon.  The  last  half  of  the  month  hll  noon,  is  spoken  of 
in  the  same  manner  no*n  lb.  through  nneo  r>eb  rang.  Thus 
the  White  Keo  month  in  divided  into  two  conoeoutlve 
approximate  fortnights  corresponding  to  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  tho  coon.  Since  tho  months  are  referred  to 
numerically,  it  la  easy  for  tho  cultivator  to  remember 
that  by  tho  sixth  month  rau  hll.  the  rains  have  usually 
begun  In  earnest,  A  White  Meo  moon  usually  covers  two 
v,regortan  months.  During  the  year  of  1 965,  tho  White  mo 
months  bisected  them  almost  exactly.  Thus  lb  lub  hll 

bomn  on  tho  1*  th  of  December  and  ended  on  tho  15th  of 
January,  The  first  month  of  tha  hew  Year  begins  on  the 
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first  day  of  the  first  lunar  month,  which  the  villagers 

cal*  nral:i  the  time  when  the  new  noon  cones  up 

after  tho  chickens  have  gone  to  roost.  Tho  cultivators 
would  find  themselves  in  difficulty  if  they  consisiantly 
counted  the  succession  of  moons,  since  the  Geological  year 
has  t<  fit  with  seasonable  adequacy  into  n  365-day  year, 
and  their  twelve  month  lunar  cycle  only  contains  3 54  da>c. 
Tho  fact  is  that  their  succession  of  noons  is  relevant 
only  in  its  relation  to  the  cyolo  of  cultivation  activities. 
When  tho  conceptual  oycle  and  tho  cultivation  cycle  do 
not  colnolde  adjustments  aro  made  in  the  conceptual  cycle. 
Consequently,  the  counting  of  moons  is  a  dovi-io  with 
which  the  all  Important  seasons  ara  broken  down  into 
small or  units.  The  months  are  dependent  upon  the  season 
changes.  Thus  tho  cultivators  say  in  t  >jb  lub  h^  ve 

<  _  *ust  plant  naise.  or  in  Imun  jb  lub  hit,  rice  must  be 

harvested, 

Thsro  aw  normally  twelve  months,  In  a  yoar,  but 
In  order  to  fit  tho  cultivation  cycle,  which  la  seared  to 
tho  ecological  year  Into  a  065-lay  year,  tho  villa, --eon 
Interpolate  a  thirteenth  moon  every  throe  yoara  Into  their 
lunar  calendar.  Hew  Y0ai.,„  any  l3  thf(  flrot.  floy  of  thfl 

now  moon  following  the  completion  of  rice  harvoat.  ?ho 
:/hlto  Kao  adjuat  tholr  lunar  oalondar  ovary  year  to  their 
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agricultural  oystea,  by  eoaputlng  the  flmt  day  of  ovary 
Ke„  rear  on  the  tools  of  the  rloo  harvest.  2y  the  inter- 
oaiatlon  of  a  thirteenth  nonth  every  three  years,  t'’o 
problem  of  a  najor  discrepancy  between  the  lunar  secuenoe 
and  the  seasonal  agricultural  activity  based  01  the 
rolat  a  between  earth  and  sun  do  s  not  require  them  to 
use  two  dlopnra to  moans  of  time  reckoning, 

Iho  doolsion  to  posts  e  the  Mow  roar's  ceremonies 
for  one  noon  at  three-year  Intervals  Is  nade  by  the  oldera 
and  household  heads  of  the  -.-mage.  This  doolsion  Is  mads 
after  It  Is  observed  that  the  lunar  Months  ara  falling 
behind  the  sequence  of  cultivation  activities  to  such  an 
extent  that  practical  tine  reckoning  based  on  the  lunar 
sequence  no  longer  oolnolrtos  with  the  timing  of  agricult¬ 
ural  activities,  in  tho  year  I966  oortaln  cultivators  in 
Kae  tol  already  appeared  to  be  behind  In  their  cultivation 
oyolo  in  relation  to  the  sequence  of  noons  (sable  Iv). 

A1  thou, qh  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  1963  would,  In 
fact,  have  thirteen  nonths  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the 
lunar  calendar  was  lndood  falling  behind  tho  sequence  of  . 
agricultural  activities.  Another  plausible  explanation 
uay  lie  in  the  feet  that  fron  rloo  sowing  to  Iiarvest  nay 
take  from  120  to  145  days,  depending  on  weather  conditions 
and  other  variables.  Unlike  felling,  clearing,  burning 
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and  planting,  the  harvesting  of  orops  cannot  be  preolsely 
timed  by  calculation,  but  Is  depandent  on  the  environmental 
accidents  of  rainfall,  soil  and  sunshine,  nice  Is, 
therefore,  harvested  'Han  it  is  ready  for  harvesting. 

Thus  to  the  cultivator  the  rloe  harvest  oftan  appears  to 
fall  either  early  or  late  depending  on  tho  year  of  inter¬ 
calation  and  tho  variables  of  seasonal  weather.  On  the 
year  of  intercalation  when  tho  harvest  occurs  early,  the 
period  between  harvest  and  the  first  new  moon  is  occupied 
hy  social  activities,  the  preparation  of  tho  grain  and 
its  storage,  since  weather  conditions  and  other  ecological 
variables  also  play  a  part  In  determining  the  time  when 
the  grain  ripens  and  harvesting  nu3t  boginj  the  harvest 
can  appear  to  occur  as  much  as  six  weeks  earlier  than  on 
the  previous  year,  in  contrast,  on  the  second  year 
following  intercalation  oven  an  early  harvest  will  occur 
at  a  later  date  because  of  the  Iocs  of  approximately  a 
fortnight.  Cutting,  clearing,  burning,  cropping  and 
harvesting  of  crops  must  be  adjusted  to  the  growth 
processes  of  a  particular  crop  and  thoso  aro  dependent  on 
climatic  conditions.  Those  climatic  conditions  are  in 
turn  determined,  by  the  position  of  tho  earth  in  its 
rotation  around  the  nun.  Without  tho  annual  adjustment 
to  coincide  with  the  agricultural  activities  of  tho  lunar 
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calendar,  the  White  Fleo  would  find  that  In  one  year  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  seventh  noon  was  the  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  nalco,  while  on  another  year,  after  the  intercalation 
of  a  nonth,  the  rainfall  on  the  sane  lunar  date  would  be 
more  mil  table  for  the  sowing  of  rice* 

subordinating  their  traditional  lunar  calendar, 
which  nay  er  iray  not  have  been  borrowed  frees  the  Chinese, 
to  the  tine  sequence  of  agricultural  activities,  they 
have  adapted  the  calendar  to  their  environment  and 
agricultural  pursuits  within  the  seasonal  cycle  in  which 
they  happen  to  find  themselves.  For  a  seal-migratory 
people  this  constitutes  a  critical  step  in  their  adaption 
to  and  corresponding  with  the  prevailing  ecological 
system.  The  climatic  changes  inourred  during  migration 
south  from  ihnnan,  Honan  and  Kweichow,  in  China,  may  not 
have  been  drama  tic,  but  there  wore  substantial  variations 
in  rainfall,  temperature  and  sunlight,  and  more  important 
tho  datoo  on  which  these  seasonal  changes  occurrod  varied. 
This  climatic  diversion  forced  tho  '.faite  Meo  to  reorganize 
their  agricultural  calendar  in  accordance  with  tho 
seasonal  variance. 

The  cultivators  do  not  often  use  their  sequence  of 
moons  when  referring  to  the  timing  of  cultivation 
activities.  Consequently,  they  epoak  of  tho  major  activity 


in  process  whoa  an  event  happened.  If  a  cultivator  wants 
to  refer  to  a  particular  event  which  occurred  during  the 
tenth  month,  he  will  probably  do  eo  by  saying  that  ouch- 
and-auoh  happened  during  the  broadcasting  of  poppy  rood. 
Alternatively,  whan  requiring  less  precision,  ho  nay  cay 
this  happened  Just  before  the  cool  season,  Since  the 
White  Keo  refer  to  the  year  by  counting  the  three  seasons, 
this  appears  to  them  the  most  convenient  means  of 
estimating  events  in  relation  to  activities.  The 
occasions  on  which  the  noons  are  used  as  a  reference 
aro  In  rhort  tine  spans,  ouch  as  the  phrase  nr/ob  riruab 
which  refers  to  the  one  month  period  following 
ohildbirth  when  a  woman  is  no  longer  required  to  eat 
only  oertain  foods.  Moons  are  also  counted  by  pregnant 
women,  who  want  to  keep  track  of  thoir  pregnancy.  This  io 
a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  among  married  women 
interested  in  determining  their  stage  of  pre^piancy,  When 
a  villager  notes  an  event  which  is  to  occur  within  a 
period  of  three  to  four  weeks  he  will  often  refer  to  the 
phases  of  tho  noon  by  saying  that  vrhen  1-  >  noon  is  nnoq 
rjob,  on  the  third  day  of  waning,  or  slab  ib.  on  tho  first 
day  of  waxing,  that  suoh  an  event  will  take  plaoe.  If  it 
is  not  necossary  to  opocify  tho  day  ho  may  simply  rofor 
to  any  tine  during  the  full  moon  hit  nra.  or  half  moon 
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thoob.  on  many  occasions  when  a  hunting  party 
la  organized,  tho  group  says  they  will  hunt  during  the 
period  of  salrajgj^  bright  moonlight,  which  is  usually 
during  the  noon* s  second  Quarter* 

Tlxe  nfhita  Loo  count  reourrent  natural  units  suoh  ns 
hunb  suns,  hl^  noons,  on  1.1  seasons,  and  divide  those 
units  into  smaller  fragments  yotj  such  as  day  and  night, 
the  twonty-ono  subdivisions  of  day  and 
night,  the  three  seasons  caj.i  nob,  and  tire  reference  to 
particular  cultivation  aotivities  throughout  these 
seasons,  tho  twelve  noons  hll  fraun  ob.  and  the  fifteen 
days  counted  for  the  waxing  and  waning  noon,  the  year 
SZO£s,  which  la  comprised  of  twelve  or  thirteen  moons, 

Eton  large  spans  of  years  up  to  a  aillonium  ore  designated 
aa  feffUab  TLlP-rl  tin  nu-'.o  re/oo.  meaning  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years,  Merles  of  yoars  aro  also  counted, 

t;ro  y°ars  aB°»  lant  year,  but  in  terms  of 

the  passage  of  seasons.  Despite  the  apparent  precision 
with  which  they  count  recurrent  events,  they  do  not  have 
a  vocabulary  for  measuring  time  in  chrc  logical  sequences. 
Days  are  natural  events  and  oan  be  oounted  without  a 
calibrated  mechanism,  but  minutes  and  hours  aro  artificial 
divisions.  In  .lae  mi  village  most  of  tno  men  do  wear 
watohes.  rhe  words  used  to  describe  such  concepts  as 
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hours  end  minutes  are  borrowed  from  tho  Thai  lancuaro. 

Thus  one  hour  is  lb  chua  moo  from  the  Tliai  word  ehrnon-. 
Hours  and  minutes  are  equated  with  Thai  civilization  and 
have  not  boon  fully  adopted  into  oho  white  !’?o  tire 
reckoning  sysl  am.  In  Khao  village  hero  only  0:10  or  two 
individuals  have  wrlstwatohes  and  rarely  roo  thorn?  tine 
Spans  shorter  than  tho  day  aro  epohon  of  as  lb 
a  noaent  or  instant,  jb_nontsii3  a  short  tine,  lb  c!  <  3  a 
slightly  longer  period  than  lb  mentals  a  id  jb  t-r:  a 
period  of  usually  less  than  tiiree  or  four  hours.  Those 
smaller  intervale  of  daily  time  arc  do  torn  in  d  by  reference 
to  tho  sun  and  the  divisions  of  the  White  boo  day. 

..'ftoe  hnub  nvoo^.  for  tho  dhite  Keo  tine 
is  divided  by  natural,  agricultural  and  social  events  into 
different  sorts  of  periods,  which  are  often  correlated 
when  tho  timo  of  a  specific  event  is  being  sought. 
Relational  timo  is  based  upon  reforonco  of  significance 
to  local  groups.  Theso  references  may  or  may  not  be  within 
the  life-cycle  of  an  individual,  but  they  must  bo  rccog- 
nlzablo  by  two  or  more  persons  within  tl  community.  If 
unrelated  events  ooour  within  the  life-cycle  of  on 
individual,  a  correlation  oan  be  made  with  other  events 
which  happened  at  about  the  same  tine?  but  what  of  longer 
tom  evonts  which  relate  to  periods  of  time  removed  from 
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a  Binslo  Ufa  span?  The  White  Keo  terminoiogicaliy  re cognize 
four  ascending  generations  and  three  descending  generations 
in  their  kinship  cy s tea,  which  include  the  highest 
ascox’ fling  generation,  great- groat- grandparents  vr.w.g  r*r?ob. 
and  tho  groat  grandchild  roo.fr.  nu.lnun.  Tho  so  generations 
glra  a  tine  depth  to  which  other  nenboro  of  tho  descendant 
group  can  rofor.  For  oxanplo,  tho  villagers  in  Mao  Mai 
often  speak  of  tho  tine  when  their  ancestors  nigra  tod 
froa  China  because  of  persecution.  They  usually  login 
the  ctoiy  by  saying  this  happened,  tahiab  nlat?  tin  rnma 
2£2£*  "*  ich  rafors  to  any  tine  fron  one  hundred  to  sen-oral 
thousands  of  years  ago.  The  plot  evolves  with  references 
to  a  large  '..'hlto  Moo  village  which  was  under  attack  and 
the  general  opposition  to  war  anong  the  young  non  of  the 
village,  who  fled  with  their  ftmilloe  to  the  aountalns, 
l/hon  the  war  ended  these  refugees  were  frightened  to 
return  to  tholr  old  village,  so  they  cultivated  thoir 
noun tain  fields.  In  order  to  live  comfortably  these 
families  novod  their  village  whenever  thoir  now  fields 
were  too  far  away,  2aoh  time  they  novod  thoy  would  go 
very  far  fron  tho  first  place.  Sinoe  that  tine  the  r.eo 

have  kopt  novlng.  That  in  why  thoy  can  bo  found  in  many 
different  places. 

'.ihen  pressed  to  provide  a  noro  specific  tine  reference 
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to  this  ©vent  nost  villagers  said  It  was  before  the  time 
of  ay  y  aw/r . suab.  ethers  said  It  was  during  the  llfo  of 
our  dUl  ml  .ouab.  A1 thou gh  there  Is  a  general  vagueness, 
the  event  itself  la  related  to  the  furthest  genealogical 
event  in  each  Individual's  asoendlng  line  of  descent. 

In  another  tale  explaining  why  the  ;:eo  live  in  the 
mountain  rather  than  the  plains,  the  events  relate  a  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  Koo  king  rn.1  t-'wb  cko.i  and  the 
Tlial  ruler  in  the  area.  Both  competed  to  build  a  high 
edifice.  The  Thai  ruler  won  by  shrewdness  and  treachery. 
Thus  the  boo  were  forced  to  live  in  the  mountains,  where 
they  remain  today.  All  infornanta  agreed  that  this 
happened  in  the  life  tine  of  ycu-T.r  su.o.b. 

l-'rca  these  and  other  historical  reconstructions,  It 
would  appear  that  the  vhlto  iieo  use  genealogies  to 
represent  tine  notions.  If  there  is  any  accuracy  to 
those  reference,  the  approximate  period  in  which  the  keo 
began  to  live  in  close  contact  with  tho  Thai  peoples  could 
be  estimated  by  relating  this  with  other  events  during 
great  grandfather’ n  lifetime,  aelationa  time,  heretofore 
mentioned  In  opposition  to  specific  individuals  within 
the  genealogy ,  lr>  also  expressed  In  terms  of  tho  lineage 
structure.  Beyond  the  ascending  generations  of  the  major 
lineage  are  the  unknown  group  of  agnatic  ancestors  to 
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vrhich  only  vague  reference  can  bo  nado.  Tills  cat© coxy 
of  ancestors  la  without  relational  t'uo,  for  th?  lr  dis- 
tanao  froi  too  living  Is  not  .mown.  far'-'  .  v  \ 
•L£L — *LL2  aad  onab  nn.1  nun  gone  ratio 
spatial  distribution  lr.  con  ioc  ,;i  j  ■. 
in  the  lines',  70110 ilo  ...or  ,  Jt  ' 
of  ny  til  and  1\  3  id  .a.  lie,  r  tin  h. 

tho  plots  have  10  .  at  il  ,  2,i; 

tlons  boy  or.  1  till  -oi:  — a  -r  . 
to  such  spatial  ?x  lac.  ,.3  as  «  -r 
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Honing 


tho  bog  Inning  of  nan's  goner' tie:  ,  o. 

•several  generations  of  people  a~  r  ,  • 

myth  about  tho  room 

;.any  ganozrtions  rgo  vrhon  there  -,rns  no  .oon.  a. 
boautiful  4.  i©  cl  ’1  no.  ad  *-i  to  > .  a  t-  r»c  in  tho  rest 

noar  hor  village,  -he  act  a  rabbit  A.  7  f0  and 

after  cpoalciag  ...  .1  hi.;,  thoy  foli.  m  love  ana  olio  became 
his  wife.  They  ••  nut  to  li\e  in  her  house  for  oho  lived 
alone.  After  a  uh.il o  thoy  had  a  baby  and  c.n  uade  tho 
rabbit  pronine  to  always  toll  tho  truth.  Then  one  day 
tho  baby  began  to  cry  and  tho  rabbit  said  to  it,  "Don't 
cry,  your  Mother  is  coni:  Tut  tho  mo'  or  ,as  not 

coninc.  .non  cho  cauc  hone  tlafc  evening  oho  said  to  the 
rajel«,  u.oi\  hx/o  Had  to  tho  baby,  go  now  uo  cannot  live 
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together**.  Tut  she  loved  hor  husband,  so  sho  told  bin 
that  cho  and  hor  baby  son  oust  die,  but  that  they  irould 
bo  reborn  a  a  the  noon.  So  sho  become  tl*e  noon  and  hor 
son  the  shadow  of  a  rabbit  on  tho  faco  of  tho  noon.  Uov 
ono  olv.ays  oco3  tho  rabbit  looking  at  tho  noon  and 
dancing  at  night. 

Such  nyths  ara  not  rolatod  as  history,  but  an  an 
explanation  of  what  is  established  and  tradition.  Tho 
placing  of  the  ovont  in  tine  which  could  only  bo  accon** 
plishod  through  the  use  of  genealogies  is  not  necessary, 
Tho  par  ses,  pua  t^nry  pua.^  and  ob  p?b  tier  popj* 
aro  oaly  useful  because  thoy  set  tho  stage  by  providing 
authoritivity  and  reality  to  the  nyth.  This  is  accom- 
pli3hod  by  placing  the  nyth  somewhere  within  tho  tine 
sequence  of  the  lineage  oyster,  1  j  then  becomes  an 
lopooGiblo  to  prove  that  those  events  did  not  occur  as  to 
prove  that  thoy  did.  Thus  relational  tine  is  not  an 
elenont  of  oytha.  white  heo  tine  is  not  a  calibrated 
artificial  device,  but  an  integral  part  of  agricultural 
and  social  activities, 

Sunaary 

In  this  introductory  chapter,  I  have  described  tho 
go ©graph io  distribution  of  the  tfeo  Hmoob  pooplos,  with  a 
brief  reference  to  what  Is  known  of  their  historical 


aovomoiits  from  earlior  writings.  Tha  problems  which  aw 
immediately  affecting  the  eocial  and  economic  organization 
have  boon  ralcod  and  the  objectives  of  this  thesis  have 
been  outlined,  the  physical  geography  and  demographic 
Getting  of  tho  two  White  tie o  villages  line  boon  described. 
Cultuiul  factors  affecting  tho  livelihood  and  habits 
within  tea  communities  have  been  discussed.  Animal 
huebandi:  ,  which  ic  a  minor  part  of  tho  white  Koo  economy 
has  boon  pwcontecl  in  tho  context  of  types,  quantities, 
ownermip,  principal  uses  and  function  :.  Finally  tho 
methods  of  tine-reckoning  lmve  been  described  in  terms 
of  tha  White  boo  conceptualization*  Ecological  time  is 
conceived  in  torus  of  activities  within  tha  annual  cycle 
and  tho  seasonal  parts  of  tho  cycle,  Tho  selection  of 
points  of  reference  is  determined  by  tho  significance 


vhioh  natuiv.il  changes  navo  on  agricultural  aotlvitios. 

In  contrast,  relational  tine,  based  on  social  events  and 
co-ordinated, co-operative  activities  marks  tho  time  depth 


to  which  other  members  of  tin  descent  group  can  refer. 

I  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  igri cultural 
syotom  itself,  describing  tho  timing  and  .iajor  environ- 
mental  factor.?  first  in  ordor  to  ascertain  tho  natural 


resources  which  those  shifting  cultivators  havo  at  their 
disposal  and  to  discover  to  what  extent  environment 
influonces  tho  type  of  cultivation  practiood. 


CHAPTER  II 

the  agricultural  system 


To  ths  observer,  unacquainted  with  shifting 
cultivation  cycles  and  technique a ,  many  of  the  environ- 
nental  nuances  go  unrecognised.  The  repetition  and 
sameness  of  the  daily  routine  dulls  the  untrained  mind 
until  the  first  rains  turn  dust  to  mud  or  the  path  which 
the  villager  takes  to  his  swidden  leaves  the  south 
£  Instead  oX  th.  north  and  oX  the  Tillage.  Once  awareness 
ox  the  agricultural  aotlrltjr  Is  maintained,  however,  the 
framework  la  which  the  villagers  work  and  live  becomes 
varied  and  alive  with  new  experiences.  The  soaenese  o X 
the  agricultural  routine  becomes  an  annual  cyole  oX 
•otlvlty,  manifested  In  the  ripening  oX  the  rloe,  whioh 
le  Xollowed  by  the  Xeaet  celebrating  th#  Xlrat  newly 
harvested  rice,  nej  nielci  tehlab,  or  the  planting  oX 

the  malse  whioh  le  preceded  by  .  promiee  oX  eacrlXioe 
to  the  field  spirit* 

Eaoh  season  repreeents  a  particular  condition 
auparlmpoaad  upon  th.  villagers •  lives  ss  well  ae  changes 
In  their  way  o X  HXe.  Tho;-hot,  dry  season  Xrom  March 
until  Juno,  iub  calj  ntuj.  ^hua,  le  described  as  a  time 
oX  no  energy ,  when  one  Xeels  like  Xalllng  asleep 
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under  a  tree*  the  mon3oon  season  from  June  to  October, 
iHJl  £.aAl  SiiLl  5®£»  i®  *  toad  tine  because  many  of 
the  villagers  get  sick,  dysentery,  sores  cn  their  feet 
and  chronic  ■  catarrh,  but  it  is  also  the  time  when 

the  village  has  many  vegetables.  Prom  2?ovember  through 
to  February  is  the  cool  season,  lub  call  ntu^  no.  It  ls  the 
deason  for  cultivating  'the  opium  crop  but  also  the  time  when  they 

must  work  hard  to  keep  warn,  a  time  of  long  nights  and 
short  days. 


Seasonal  changes  such  as  months  of  maximum  rain- 
fall,  July,  August  and  Ssptember,  determine  the  work 
and  living  routinoa  of  the  White  Keo  cultivator  far  more 
than  the  sedentary  cultivator  in  the  lowland  villages. 

The  shifting  cultivator  must  adapt  his  agricultural 
timetable  quickly  to  the  vagaries  of  tho  weather.  He 
becomes,  out  of  necessity,  aoutely  sensitive  to  the  wind, 
the  noon,  the  sun,  tho  soil,  the  slope  of  a  hillside  and 
the  flora  which  abound  in  hia  environment.  Some  of  the 
problems  the  observer  of  White  Keo  cultivation  oust 
exaoine  aro,  when  do  all  the  various  agricultural 
activities  take  place  and  to  what  extent  are  agricultural 
activities  dependent  upon  the  climate,  soil  and  vegetation 
of  the  pre— cultivation  environment? 


Cultivation  Cycle 

Ae  the  Mhite  Meo  Scologioal  calendar  is  adapted 
to  the  moot  important  events  in  the  agricultural  cycle, 
for  example  the  harvesting  of  rice,  all  the  agricultural 
activities  in  Table  IV  are  dependent  upon  that  calendar, 
Por  the  year  of  1966  the  New  Year  ceremony  occurred  on 
the  thirteenth  of  December  in  Mae  Nai  village  or  on  the 
day  after  the  full  moon.  The  New  Yoar  commenced  when 
the  first  cock  crowed  on  the  morning  of  December  13th 
and  at  that  moment  a  new  agricultural  cycle  began  for 
everybody  in  the  community  it  is  a  repetitive  oycle 
and  almost  everyone  in  the  village  i a  aware  that  during 
Mi  Ih£»  the  sixth  month,  the  rice  should  be  planted 
ahd  that  if  the  maize  is  not  harvested  in  cua.1  lub 
there  will  not  be  time  to  broadcaet  the  poppy  seeds  and 
attend  to  the  rice  ewidden  before  the  rice  harvest. 

The  five  most  critical  events  in  the  agricultural  calendar 
are  rice  planting  during  the  sixth  month,  maize  planting 
during  tho  fifth  month,  maize  harvest  in  the  ninth  month, 
poppy  planting  in  the  tenth  month  and  the  oropoing  of 
opium  during  the  second  month,  Onoo  tho  seeds  arc  in 
the  prepared  soil  there  is  little  that  the  cultivator 
hae  to  do  except  weed,  keep  predatore  away,  and  ritually 
Invoke  the  olinatic  conditions  which  best  suit  the  crop. 


Agricultural  Activities: 

Cenl. Schedule  -  Khae 

Mean  growth 
period  for 

White  Heo 

Informants 

b  J>  q_ 

litual  Calendar 

lb  lub  Cut, clear  new  swiddena 
hll  Harvest  2nd  potato  crop 
$eed,thin  4  pick  vege¬ 
tables  in  onium  swidden. 

/  Opium: 

1  81  days 

"thauj  npleq",  carry 
rice  to  villr  je, 

"hlais  yeeb",v.rop 
opium. 

- ISqq-tu _ 

'dab  ntawg  ntug"-aacrifice 
to  sky  spirit. 

ud  xua 

hll 

urop  poppy  swidden 

-) 

"hlais  yeeb",  opium 
"luaj  teb", clear  .-widdcn 

r'dab  teb  yeeb"-sacrifice 
to  opium  ~widden  arlrlt 

yw  iuu  wup  upj.uoi  swiaaens 
bll  Pull  out  dead  poppy  stalks 

; 

"ntov  ntoo",fell  trees 
"luaj  teb", "ntov  ntoo" 
"blawv  teb".  burr  rinlrf 

dab  zoovn-occaslonal  sacri 
fi"e  to  forest  _pirit. 

plaub 

lub 

hll 

Clear  swiddena 

Burn  old  4  new  swiddena 

Hoe  maize  swiddena 

"coq  pobkws", plant  maize 

premise  *o  mai  e  swidden 
spirit 

tsib 

lub 

hll 

"rr  txi 

Hoe  maize  swiddena 

Plant  maize 

Plant  squash, boons, leafy 
vegetables 

Plant  1st  potato  croD 

V  \ 

"coq  npleq", plant  rice 
"ua  tsev  teb", build  field 
shelters 

"luaj  pobkws" ,weed  maize 
sv'ddens. 

promise  to  ri  e  pvidren 
s-int 

promise  to  sky  spirit 

auo  rj.anx  potatoes 

Plant  bananas,  sugarcane 
'  root  crops. 

/  Potato:  1 
(  68  daym/ 

"dob  nroj  teb  nr>leq”,weed 
rice  swiddena 
"luaj  pobkws", weed  maize 

(  ~ 

iuo  weea  maize, potato  swidden 
Plant  Doach  trees 

\  / 

"las  npl«iq",2nd  rice  weed! 

ng 

ylm  lub  Turn  soil, hoe  maize  field 
hli  Harvest  1st  potato  crop 

“ZZm - - : — - - 

(  Maize: 

/  r 109 

1  days 

"■ua  teb  yeeb" , prepare  opi 
swiddena . 

"fau3  teb", hoe  maize  Bwidc 

ura 

en 

lub 

hll 

uarvesx  potatoes , early 
maize 

Turn  soil  in  maize  swidden 
Harvest  late  maize 

Htsob  yeeb" .broadcast  popt 
"ntais  pobkws", harvest  mat 
"muab  npleq", cut  rice  1 

y  promise  to  opium  swidden 
ze  spirit. 

lub 

hli 

riant  2nd  potato  crop 
Broadcast  poppy,  leafy  veg>- 
etable  seeds 

B 

'’’ntais  pobkws", harvest  maJ 
"muab  npleq", cut  rice 
"thawj  pobkws", carry  maiz« 
to  the  village. 

"paw  npleq", stack  rice 
"dob  vo eb" .weed  odum  awitt 

ze  sacrifice  to  maize  ivrd^ 
den  spirit 

sacrifice  to  rice  awid- 
den  spirit 

f 

Jen 

KAMm  ib 
lub 
hll 

Weed  opium  swidden 

Weed  potato  swidden 

"paw  npleq", stack  rice 
"las  yeeb", 2nd  opium  swidcc 
weeding 

,n  L 

Kaum  ob  Cut, clear  new  swiddena 
l£b  Plant  root  crops 

t  '  . 

.  ,  1 

)  u 

t  V 

t 

"ntaus  npleq" , thresh  rice 
'yaj  npleq”, winnow  rice 
'thawj  npleq", carry  rice 
to  village. 

r 

"noj  npleq  tshiaV-cele- 
bration  of  first  newly 
harvested  rice. 

"koom  pliq"-cal ling  of  th 
pliq  for  New  Year 
"dab  qhov  roog"-sacrifice 
to  frontdoor  spirit. 

"dab  qhov  txos"-socrificc 
to  pig  fire  spirit. 

"dab  cuab" -cooking  fire 
spirit 

"dab  tshuaj "-medicine 

. 

spirit. 

"dab  lualua j”-8ml thy 
"dab  neeb"-lineage  aplril 
"dab  nlara  tsiv"-mother4 
father  spirit. 

•V 


CU^Us  1966  I  White  Meo 


Agricultural  Aotivitiee: 
Genl.  Schedule  -  Mae  lied. 


Weed, thin  4  pick  leafy  veg- 
tahlea  in  opium  awidden  (l-15) 
fell  treea  for  new  swiddena (15-28) 


Crop  opium  swiddena 

Crop  opium  swiddena 
Pull  dead  poppy  stems 
Pell  trees  for  new  rice 
_ _ swiddena 

Clear  swiddena 
Burn  oldAnew  swiddena 


Hoe  swiddena  (l-IO) 

Plant  maize  ( 1 0-28) 

Plant  squash,  beans  4  leafy 

vegetables  (15-28) 

"rau  lub"  Plant  dry-land  rice  (10-28) 

hll  Plant  banana, sugarcane  4 

root  crops  (20-28 


Harvest  peaches  1  —10 
Weed  dry-land  rice  swidden  (1-28 
Weed  maize  swiddena  (1-28 
Harvest  "taum","looJ  pum" 


(1-28)  Jppium: 
— - — fel  days 

fc’Ji  ) 
(10-28) 

(ftSi 

(1-10) 

(10-28)  K 


1-28)  Li  15  days! 


J  Turn  soil  in  maize  swidden  (l-io) 
itH"  Km  maize-opium  swiddena  ( 10-28) 


Hoe  maize-opium  awidden  (1-15)  \ 

Weed  rice  swiddena  (1-15)  1 

Harvest  early  maize  4  supple-  I 

mentary  crops  (l-20)  1 

Plant  garlic, peppers  eto.  (20-28)  / 

Harvest  late  maize _ (20-28)  / 

roadcaat  opium  4  leafy  veg¬ 
etables  seed  ( i —i o) 

hit  grass  in  rice  swidden  (10-28) 

eed.thin  maize-opium  swidden(l-15) 
arvest  dry-land  rice  (15-28)  0p*um 


arrest  dry-land  rice 

wrest, thresh  rice 
tore  riot  in  household 
eed,  thin  opium  swiddena 


(1-12) 

(4-12) 
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A*  examination  of  Table  IV  viU  ahov  the  overlapping 
which  occurs  in  the  cultivation  of  these  thrao  main 
oropa.  The  ollBatio  ooaditioaa  prevailing  ia  the  Uplands 
of  northern  Thailand  are  ideally  suited  to  the  type  of 
cultivation  and  crop  euoeeaaioa  prootiaed  by  the  White 
M®°*  The  lack  of  extreme  temperature  variation  permits 
a  oontiauous  growing  season  with  only  brief  intervening 
periods  for  outting,  olaaring,  burning  and  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  Maiae  and  opium  fora  a  compatible  inter¬ 
crop  succession.  Poppy  seed  is  broadoast  in  the  maiae 
ewidden  approximately  ten  days  prior  to  the  .*iM  harvest. 
Thus,  the  maiae-opiuo  ewidden  is  in  continuous  cultivation 
from  the  fifth  month  to  the  seoond  month,  leaving  a 
period  of  perhaps  a  month  in  which  the  field  is  not 
under  orop.  Intercropping  in  a  maize-opium  ewidden  ia 
the  common  practice  for  all  White  Heo  cultivators.  Such 
vegetables  as  squashes,  broad  beans,  cucumbers,  tubers, 
potatoes,  oabbagea  and  other  leafy  vegetables  are  seeded 
in  &  seotion  of  the  maise-opium  swidden  or  inters 
dispersed  amongst  the  maiae  stalks.  These  crops  ara 
planted  in  tho  fifth  month  and  harvested  in  the  seventh 
month.  A  second  association  including  turnipo,  onions, 
oabbages  and  leafy  vegetables  are  planted  during  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month  and  harvested  two  months  later. 

Thus  in  the  matie-opium  swidden  there  is  not  only  a 
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sueooesion  of  major  orops  but  also  a  continuous 
association  of  eupplenentary  orops, 

Ihs  cultivating  actlvltlss  la  Hat  Hal  aw  broken 
down  Into  a  favourable  work  schedule.  Only  the  first 
four  aonths  of  ths  year  provide  occasional  reoplte  from 
arduous  field  work  and  oven  this  period  Is  often  completely 
osouplsd  by  the  cutting  and  olearing  of  new  ewlddon. 

*be  cropping  of  the  poppy  mist  also  be  accomplished 
within  a  Halted  period  In  January  and  February, 

Olimatlo  conditions  aust  be  dry  and  sunny  during  ths 
oplua  oropping  (harvest)  or  else  the  opium  ,ap  aot 
coagulate  and  ns,  even  drip  froa  the  bud.  the  cultivation 

|  ,l“"  of  the  tw  “J"  °rop»  sees  to  create  a  contlnuur 

of  planting  and  oropping,  always  overlapping  In  ouch  a 
way  that  the  oultivators  are  never  required  to  plant  or 
Iwrvest  two  major  crops  during  ths  sons  period.  Males 
Is  planted  In  the  fifth  nonth  Just  before  the  onset  of 
the  nonsoon  season  and  is  harvested  during  the  ninth  nonth. 
Hioe  Is  sown  In  the  sixth  month,  following  the  first 
rains,  and  Is  harvested  during  the  twelfth  nonth  at  the 
end  of  the  ralne.  Opium  poppy  le  broadcast  on  the  tenth 
nonth  during  the  final  nonth  of  the  noneoon  period  and 
eropped  during  the  second  and  third  month  during  the 
height  of  the  oool  season.  Thus  from  the  fifth  through 
the  seoond  months  major  oropa  are  In  some  stage  of  growth. 
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jr»t  thsrs  is  no  ono  porlod  when  two  or  more  oropo  oust 
bo  planted  or  harvested  at  the  saao  tine, 

Khao  village  offers  a  somewhat  different  sequence 
of  agricultural  events,  the  fact  that  rice  is  not 
cultivated  by  any  of  the  houeeholdsand  that  potatoes 
arc  grown  as  a  supplementary  cash  crop  to  opium  has 
created  an  agricultural  oalendar  requiring  more  intensive 
period  of  cultivation,  the  first  and  principal  crop  of  L 

potatoes  must  be  planted  during  the  fifth  month  or  at 
the  same  time  a,  malae.  Ihle  potllto  c„p  1(  harT„t#4 

during  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  often  conflicting 

with  the  maisc  harvest.  Ih.  second  crop  of  potatoes  is 

Planted  during  the  tenth  month,  immediately  following  1 . 

the  nalse  harvest  whfch  le  at  the  earn,  time  as  the  poppy 

seed  la  broadcast  in  other  and  often  non-contlguous 

swiddens.  The  first  weeding  which  ie  a  critical  stage 

In  poppy  cultivation  must  be  completed  in  both  the  potato 

and  poppy  ewiddon  during  the  eleventh  month. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  It  le  not  necessary  to  cut 
and  clear  climax  and  eeoondary  foroet  each  year  for  the 
rice  crop.  It  might  be  assumed  that  leea  oleoring  would 
be  attempted  or  required  in  Khae  village.  However, 
this  is  not  ths  case.  »hero  malxe,  rlo#  „„  opluo  aJ.# 

the  main  cyclloal  oroFs  a  rotation  pattom  of  swiddon 
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UBa£#  pr®Tail8#  cleared  forest  ia  always  planted 

in  rioe  for  the  first  year,  or  often  the  first  two  years, 
then  naUe  and  opium  are  intercropped  for  tho  next  fire. 
After  the  fifth  year  when  the  soil  loses  auoh  of  its 
fertility,  the  swidden  ia  cultivated  exclusively  in 
opium  poppy.  This  orop  nay  t«  cultivated  for  as  many 
•a  ten  to  fifteen  successive  years.  This  method  of 
cultivation  requiring  the  use  of  a  field  for  up  to 
fifteen  years,  is  extremely  deleterious  to  the  soil, 
at  ecially  since  the  swidden  oust  lie  fallow  during  the 
ooneoon  season  when  coil  erosion  ie  most  likely  to  occur.1 
The  opium  is  cropped  only  six  weeks  before  the  advent 
of  the  monsoon.  Thie  crop  cycle  does  however  keep  land 
in  production  for  an  extraordinarily  long  period  and 
*inlmiBO0  the  need  for  cutting  and  clearing  new  forest 
•▼ory  year.  Potatoee  cannot  be  grown  in  the  maize  opium 
owidden  oinoe  the  growing  cycle  conflicts  with  loth  of 
the  latter  crops.  Therefore  separate  swiddens  must  be 
oat  aside  for  potatoes,  which  can  only  be  grown  produc¬ 
tively  for  three  succcosive  years  in  one  field.  New 
land  must  then  bo  cleared  for  the  fourth  year  potato 
crop.  The  net  result  is  that  more  forest  is  cleared 


1#  Reference  to  section  on  edaphic  factors, p.  84. 
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under  this  crop  combination  than  for  the  rioe,  naiae 
opium  succession,  A o  a  consequence  more  cutting  and 
clearing  per  houoehold  is  done  in  Khae  village  during 
the  first,  third  and  twelfth  months  than  in  Kae  N.i, 

Theee  months  remain,  nevertheless,  tfca  period  of  groatoot 
leisure  for  the  villagers  of  Khae# 

The  growing  periods  for  the  principal  White  Meo 
orops  vary  from  owidden  to  ewidden.  A  selection  of  ten 
households  from  Khae  formed  the  basis  for  averaging  the 
number  of  days  between  planting  and  harvest  for  maize,  ■** 
opium  and  potato*  tf&ize  requires  a  longer  growing 
cycle  averaging  109  days  from  sowing  to  harvest  in  1966, 
Variations  between  different  swiddene  were  as  muoh  ae 
25  days.  This  gap  might  be  attributed  to  the  availability 
of  labour  at  the  time  of  harvest  aa  well  as  soil 
topography  and  biotic  faotore.  Often  an  underhanded 
household  will  ha  obliged  to  postpone  tho  maize  harvest 
while  turning  the  soil  and  broadcasting  opium  poppy  seed. 
As  a  result  malae  harvest  may  be  delayed  ao  much  as  two 
or  three  weeks,  The  great  diversity  in  maize  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  plant  may  also  provide  a  possible 
explanation  for  variation  in  growth,  Tfcore  are  early 
maturing  varieties  which  take  an  average  of  60  to  70 
days  which  contrast  with  others  taking  4  to  5  months  to 
reaoh  maturity#  Eight  different  types  of  maize  were 
noted  in  Khae,  whioh  indicates  that  the  likelihood  of 
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variation*  in  th*  length  of  the  growing  season  right 
b«  high  (Plate  71)*  During  the  agricultural  oycle  in 
1966,  naiee  was  planted  in  Has  Dai  between  the  tenth 
and  twenty-eighth  of  the  fifth  month  and  harvested  late 
In  the  ninth  nontfa,  Of  the  ten  households  in  r:ao 
the  average  growing  period  was  115  dnyc,  six  days  longer 
than  In  Xhae  village,  such  variations  between  villages 
nay  be  attributed  to  differences  in  altitude  and  the 
accompanying  changes  in  climate  and  coil.  The  7/hito  Meo 
dietinguiob  fifteen  stages  in  the  growing  o  jaleo 
(Table  Va).  Each  stage  represento  ,an  instant  in  the 


TA3LB  7a. 

Stage*  in  the  Growth  of  Kaiao. 

ua  raj  ncas  -  the  atom  appear*  froo  the  ground 

dauv  tw  qaio  -  the  leaves  have  begun  to  bend  ovor  (like 

a  cockle  tail) 

txij  hauveaug  -  as  high  as  the  knee 

txij  dua  -  as  high  as  the.  waist 

ua  aplooj  qoov  tshavs  -  tho  leaves  fully  forced 

ua  npuar  npaug  tahava  -  the  heart  cf  the  .talk  has  begun 

to  appear 

ua  tw  yaj  tahawo  -  the  tassels  appear  on  the  top 
ua  nplaio  taws  —  the  corn  pods  appear 
ua  ntxhuav  liab  -  the  corn  silk  ia  beoocing  red 
tsaa  pom  -  the  com  pods  are  filling  out 

tuag  ntxhuav  (or)  yeeb  ntxhua  (t.c.)  -  the  silk  is 

drying  off 

ua  pos  nyuj  -  the  com  kernels  are  foraing 
ntoa  kab  -  the  kernels  are  fully  outlined 

eiav  (or)  oi  plhaub  vog  -  rips  (eniny  husks) 
da^  da;)  plhaub  -  drying  oom  pods  on  the  stalk 
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growth  cjole  when  a  v*lculatlon  la  mad*  as  to  whether 
the  crop  has  progressed  according  to  customary  expectation#. 
Reference  la  made  to  the  stage  of  growth  followed  by 
comments  on  what  the  males  was  like  at  that  stage  In 
other  years,  for  example  a  cultivator  iiight  say  that 
■alse  In  the  fifth  week  of  growth  hae  a  cock's  tail 
which  looks  like  the  seventh  weeL'o  growth.  He  might 
also  note  whether  a  particular  orop  was  e:>rly  or  late 
with  reference  to  the  stages  of  growth  and  determine 
the  appropriate  time  for  broadens ting  poppy  seed  ba^ed 
on  the  etage  of  the  cyole, 

A  late  males  crop  in  a  succession  evidden  doe3 
not  normally  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  poppy,  however, 
but  the  shade  provided  by  the  mala©  would  inhibit  the 
growth  of  the  popoy  plant  and  thus  sot  back  the  cropping 
pattern.  An  early  maisa  crop  allows  the  cultivator  tc 
broadcast  poppy  on  cleared  ground  which  accoler  .tea  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Those  minor  adjustments  in  planting 
techniques  are  taken  into  account  by  the  Keo  when 
referring  to  the  stages  in  the  growth  cyole. 

The  traditional  trading  crop  for  the  Meo  peoples 
in  China  takes  31  days  to  reaoh  the  stage  in  which  it 
is  oropped.  It  is  the  miniature  fruit  of  the  poppy  plant 
which  releases  the  sap  which  when  coagulated  forms  the 
raw  opium  product.  Depending  on  the  maise  growth  cyole 
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poppy  can  be  broadcast  either  la  the  pre-harvest  or 
in  the  post-harvest  Dales  svidden,  la  Mae  Nai  Dost 
households  had  finished  broadcasting;  by  the  tenth  day 
of  the  tenth  month,  the  planting  la  Khae  was  started 
and  completed  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  month.  The 
planting  of  the  second  potato  crop  in  Zhae  nay  aocount 
for  the  late  planting  of  poppy,  Whereas  Kae  Nai  has  no 
intensive  agricultural  activity  between  the  maise  harvest 
and  the  poppy  seed  broadcast,  nany  of  Khae's  cultivators 
P  eond  crop  of  potatoes  during  that 

period,  ^hus  creating  pressure  on  the  labour  units 
available.  The  eight  days  allowed  for  maize  harveet, 
followed  immediately  by  potato  planting  forces  the  usual 
household  unit  to  break  up  and,  in  households  that  can 
afford  to  do  so,  hired  labor*  is  taken  on.  Four  stages 
in  the  growth  cycle  of  the  i  '.w  ars  recognised  by  the 
White  Meo:-  the  planting  (tseb  ycob).  the  first 
weeding  (dob  yeeb),  the  second  weeding  (las  yeeb), 
the  harveet  (hlais  yeeb).  In  each  of  those  stagos 
intensive  work  is  neoessary  in  order  to  ensuro  a  good 
crop.  Weeding,  essential  in  many  crops,  is  critical 
for  opiua  poppy,  During  the  first  weeding  the  young 
plants  must  be  separated  and  thinned  in  order  for  any 
of  them  to  produeo  a  significant  yield  of  opium.  This 
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!•  considered  by  the  White  Heo  to  be  the  most  tedious 
sad  time-consuming  Job  in  the  cropping  cycle  of  any  of 
their  aajor  agricultural  activities.  During  the  eocoad 
weeding  in  the  first  month  the  leafy  vegetables  (satih) 
which  are  sown  at  the  Bame  time  as  the  poppy  must  be  ' 
harvested  or  else  these  faster  growing  plants  will 
completely  shade  the  young  poppy  plants. 

Although  rice  is  not  grown  by  any  of  the  households 
in  Khae,  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  staple 
subsistence  crop  for  root  White  Keo  villages.  In  Mae 
Nai  the  rice  crop  took>137  daye  to  mature.  Sown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  monsoon  season  in  the  sixth  month,  it 
is  harvested  in  the  twelfth  month.  In  combination  with 
maiee  and  poppy,  rice  makes  an  ideal,  balanced  cultivation 
cyele.  Sown  on  the  konth  following  maiee  planting  in 
different  swiddems  and  hurvested  well  after  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  opium  poppy  it  dose  not  croate  undue  strcos 
on  the  household  labour  units.  The  swidden  used  for 
dry  land  rice  cultivation  must  be  either  newly  cleared 
secondary  or  climax  forest,  for  any  field  more  than  two 
years  under  cultivation  will  not  produce  rice  seed. 

Thus  there  is  no  succession  conflict  as  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  maise/opiun  swidden.  When  the  riee  swidden  oeases 
to  be  productive  it  is  transferred  into  the  category 
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aalze/opiua  swidden  creating  a  rotation  oyo ton  for  the 
thraa  najor  White  Keo  crop#,  Por  as  maize  and  opium 
era  transferred  to  rice  cviddon,  the  older  maizo/opiua 
avlddens  are  either  fallowed  or  turned  into  exclusively 
opium  swidden  and  the  cecondary/clinrx  forest  arena  are 
cleared  for  now  rice  swidden.  Aa  rice  ie  the  otaplo 
dlrtt  of  the  White  Keo,  the  villagers  of  Kao  2iai  have  no 
need  to  allocate  savings  acquired  from  the  eales  of 
opium  on  their  main  fcod.  This  provides  a  cash  saving 
with  which  they  buy  luxury  items  such  no  oooklng  pota, 
radios  and  oil  lamps.  It  would  appear  that  the  maize/ 
opium  and  rice  cropping  eyetem  la  the  best  adapted  to 
the  environment  at  leaet  when  compared  to  maico,  opium 
and  potato  cropping  of  a  village  ouch  as  Khae.  There 
are  thirteen  etagea  in  the  rice  growth  cycle  which  are 
dietlnguished  by  the  White  Keo  (Table  Vb).  As  with 
maiae  end  opium  poppy  each  stage  ie  correlated  with  the 
amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  planting.  If  the 
rice  is  not  as  high  as  the  waist  (txid  duav)  by  the  end 
of  the  third  month,  concern  will  be  demonstrated. 

Potatoes,  though  a  minor  crop  in  Khae,  and  not 
cultivated  in  Kaa  Nai  do  have  an  effect  cn  the  cultivation 
cyole  by  causing  periods  of  intensive  overlapping 
agricultural  activity.  The  first  crop  of  potatoes  ie 
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TABLE  Tb.  - 

Stagea  la  the  Growth  of  Riot, 

nplej  ua  Icoob  not  aw  -  rlca  sprout  Juet  appearing 

npla^  ua  duaT  phauj  -  one  leaf  haa  formed 

nplej  dauw  tv  qaib  -  the  leaves  are  bending  over 

nplej  txlj  hauwcaug  -  up  to  the  knees 

nplej  txij  duav  -  as  high  aa  the  waist 

aple^  aqua  yae  (or)  nkoov  kav  -  tho  stem  haa  formed 

nplej  ua  plab  hnab  •  oood  pod  haa  formed 

nplej  palm  tahave  lawn  -  the  growing  heart  haa  appeared 

nplej  xiag  pog  tshava  •  soft  kernels  have  formed 

nplej  too  -  the  rice  is  filling  out 

nplaj  daj  q«  hnab  •  the  rioe  kemola  are  ripening  at 

the  top  of  the  head 

nplej  aiaw  nto  nqob  ~  the  rice  ia  ripe  to  the  base  of 

the  head 


planted  In  a  separate  stridden  after  the  malts  planting 
in  the  sixth  month  and  harvested  before  tho  malm  harvest 
at  tho  ond  of  tha  olghth  nonth.  3eoausa  both  crops  have 
approximately  the  earns  renting,  growing  and  ha.-veotlng 
sohedulo,  t.ero  develops  a  eonfllot  In  tho  division  of 
labour  botwssn  tha  two  orops  which  oon  only  be  resolved 
®  long  period  of  very  intonoivo  work* 

The  other  minor  crops  such  as  bananas,  sugar  oane, 
poaches  and  vegotableo  have  little  effect  on  the 
cultivation  schedule  since  they  are  grown  in  limited 
quantities  and  normally  intercropped  with  maise  and 


opium.  Th«  faot  that  the  Whitt  Meo  oultivator  recognises 
no  Xttfi  than  fifttea  distinct  stages  in  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  the  naist  plant  is  but  one  indication  f  the 
sophistication  and  precision  of  his  agricultural 
techniques  (Table  7a),  It  is  also  an  indication  of  his 
economic  interests  and  of  the  importance  of  establishing 
interrelations  between  white  Keo  time-reckoning  and  the 
seasonal  changes  in  the  environment  as  a  whole. 

Climate  and  Crops 

Ths  cycle  of  agricultural  activities  throughout 
ths  year  ia  regulated  by  a  time  sequence  and  that 
stqucnoe  ie  directly  dependent  on  climatic  conditions. 

Ths  important  components  of  the  White  Meo  ecological 
calendar  are  the  length  and  timing  of  the  dry  season, 
the  timing  of  tho  onset  of  the  rainy  season  and  the 
length  of  the  nonaoon.  Of  these  throe  conoid orations, 
the  White  Meo  stress  the  critical  poriod  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rains.  Those  concerns  over  the  seasonal  climatic 
changes  ore  expressed  by  discussions  on  whether  tho  dry 
season  will  be  long  enough  for  cleared  vegetation  to  dry 
out  sufficiently  for  a  good  bum  and  whether  the  rains 
will  oome  soon  after  what  is  interpreted  as  the  proper 
burning  poriod.  The  major  topio  of  conversation  posee 


th«  question,  "Will  the  rainy  season  be  normal  and  good, 
or  will  it  be  too  wet  or  too  dry  to  produce  good  crops?" 

Mcroolioatio  factors  controlling  plant  growth 
and  Maturity  include  the  length  of  light  and  dark  periods 
ths  cyclical  ooevrrence  of  changing  lengths  of  such 
perioda>  the  timing  and  aoounts  of  moisture |  sunshine- 
cloudiness  ratios}  and  the  temperatures  at  different 
stages  of  plant  growth. 

The  olimatic  changes  incurred  during  migration 
south  from  Yunnan,  Honan  and  Kweichow,  in  China  may  not 
hare  been  dramatio,  but  there  were  substantial  variations 
in  rainfall,  temperature  and  sunlight,  and  more  important 
the  dates  on  whioh  these  seasonal  changes  ocourred  varied. 
This  alteration  of  olimate  forced  the  White  Heo  to 

reorganise  their  agricultural  calendar  in  accordance  with 
the  seaeonal  variance.^ 

The  importance  of  ric^  as  a  staple  crop  of  ths  • 
White  Heo  cultivator  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  The  very 
faot  that  his  annual  calendar  in  dove-tailed  to  the  rice 
harvest  indicates  the  signifioanoe  which  he  attaches  to 
title  crop.  Rice  is  distinctly  a  seasonal  plant  in  its 


1.  The  shaman  of  has  Nai  recalls  Ms  father  telling  him 
““‘f1*  front  condition,,  In  China  *S  planting 
has  only  possible  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  * 


maturity  patterns.  She  planting  calendar  appears  to  be 
much  more  orltloal  for  rice  thtT*  other  crops.  Two  other 
orops  ore  of  critical  importance i  maize  is  tho  principal 
fodder  for  the  animals  and  on  occasion  it  oervea  as 
supplementary  food  for  the  household,  and  oplua  is  the 
traditional  each  crop.  Those  three  cropa  servo  as  the 
hasie  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  vil?  Other 

minor  crops  are  intercropped  with  anise.  Difr^rant 
crops  vary  physiologically  in  their  response  1,0  the 
climate ,  bo  that  the  climatic  conditions  to  which  they 
arc  exposed  to  some  extent  limit  and  determine  the  crops 
which  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  Table  IV  is  an 
Integrated  reference  to  the  agricultural  calendar  of  the 
rfhite  Hoc.  It  demonstrates  in  graphic  fora  how  climate , 
agricultural  activities  and  tho  ritual  attending  these 
activities  are  organized  in  the  calendrical  time.  The 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  table  concerned  la  the  12 
months  of  1966,  Because  theso  factors  are  co-ordinated 
in  time  by  virtue  of  tho  nature  of  agriculture,  the  table 
is  drawn  up  as  a  series  of  vortical  and  horizontal  co¬ 
ordinates.  The  annual  temperature  and  rainfall  figures 
roughly  divide  themselves  into  three  groups  which  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  seasons  in  Northern  Thailand*  tho  cool 
season  from  late  October  through  to  the  end  of  January, 
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tha  hot  saaeon  from  February  until  aid  Kay  and  the 
rainy  season  iron  late  Kay  through  to  Ootobsr.  There 
is  seasonal  variation  as  demonstrated  in  the  precipitation 
figures  for  Kay  and  June,  but  those  seasonal  discrepancies 
tend  to  be  stable,  la  both  1965  and  1966  tho  month  of 
maximum  rainfall  was  August  with  403.2  ua  and  435.7  no 
respectively ^(Table  VI).  In  1966  August  was  also  tho 
month  of  highest  humidity.  Both  Fobruaxy  and  March  had 
no  rainfall  in  1966  while  March  and  April  were  the  months 
of  highest  evaporation.  The  totalo  and  averages  for  1965 
on  Table  VI  are  misleading  einoo  the  table  is  Incomplete 
from  January  through  Kay.  In  1966  tie  average  temperature 
was  70°  Fahrenheit  and  there  is  little  variation  between 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  and  average  maximum  and 
minimum  temperature.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  temp¬ 
erature  end  rainfall  figures  do  not  represent  a  span  of 
years  but  only  the  last  half  of  1965  and  tho  12  months 
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Rainfall  and  ..unidity  figures  were  supplied  by  iiiwat 
Ruanrpunich,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  Xasotecrt  University. 
*>un0/;o*»,  iroia  aeaauremonts  takon  at  i)oi  rui  during 
the  year  1966,  The  location  where  these  measurements 
were  ta^en  io  approx,  a  miles  from  Kao  tfai  village 

the  8r,?=e  clinatic  cone.  Tho  deration 
difference  is  approx.  600  r..  Similar  figures  are 
not  available  for  Khae  village  ut  1,683  n. 
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of  1966*  That  there  are  considerable  variations  in 
seasonal  rainfall  is  illustrated  by  figures  for  Juno 
1965  and  66#  The  monthly  rainfall  was  135,8  mra  for 
the  former  and  61.9  cm  for  the  latter.  The  high  seasonal 
variation  in  precipitation  which  amounts  to  435.7  mn  in 
August ,  hut  totals  only  5.4  mm  in  January,  is  typical 
of  a  monsoon  oliaate  which  in  this  case  begins  suddenly 
in  Kay  and  tapers  off  in  October.  Temperature  readings 
are  fairly  consistent  for  the  recorded  month  in  both 
yaars:  however,  this  may  bo  due  to  relatively  slight 
annual  variation  in  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

The  difference  between  August  the  hottest  month  in  1966 
with  an  average  temperature  90.5°  P  is  only  17.0°  Pj 
however,  the  avorage  temperature  for  August  1965,  70°  P 
ia  significantly  lower  th  >n  that  for  1966,  representing 
a  seasonally  lower  temperature. 

At  what  should  have  been  the  boginning  of  the 
monsoon  season  in  1965,  there  was  apparently  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  among  villager#  at  Mae  Eai,  because  of 
the  lack  of  early  rains  in  Kay,  The  months  of  June  and 
July  wore  also  considered  drier  than  usual.  Thus  when 
the  rains  arrived  early  in  Kay  of  1966,  dropping  209,7 
inohee,  three  cultivators  in  the  village  had  not  completed 
their  burning.  The  apprehension  within  the  households 
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which  had  not  boon  prepared  increased  as  they  waited 
for  a  break  in  the  rains,  oo  that  they  could  complete 
the  field  preparations*  However,  tho  rains  continued 
without  intermission  for  a  week  or  more,  soaking  the 
unburnt  vegetation.  She  total  number  of  days  of  rain 
for  that  month  was  fourteen,  well  over  the  villagers* 
estimate  of  normal  precipitation.  The  result  was  that 
many  households  produced  little  or  no  rice,  while  others 
which  had  completed  the  burning  ahead  of  tho  rains  had 
a  bumper  crop.  Despite  the  fact  that  rainfall  in  June 
1966  was  well  below  normal  and  the  total  montiuy  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  196 6  monsoon  season  was  227.6  inches  less 
than  the  comparative  period  in  1965,  the  White  Keo 
indicate  that  the  climatic  conditions  in  1966  favoured 
the  rice  crop  more. 

In  the  environs  of  Kliae  village,  where  no  complete 
data  on  climate  was  gathered,  the  villagers  showed  less 
concern  over  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon,  This  apparent 
disinterest  in  tae  commencement  of  the  monsoon  was  due 
to  tho  lack  of  rice  cultivation  by  tho  Khae  villagers. 
Without  rice  cultivation  the  advent  of  tvo  monsoon  becomes 
less  critical  for  the  shifting  cultivator. 

The  cultivators  from  both  Hue  tfai  and  Khae  indicated 
certain  general  eliaatio  preferences  which  are  related 
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to  cultivation  practices*  In  the  rainy  season  they 
prefer  many  days  of  light  rain  to  heavy  rainfall  dispersed 
over  a  short  period*  At  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon 
heavy  rains  oftm  came  in  the  late  aftoraoon  and  ‘’asted 
only  a  few  hourn;  however,  oloud  cover  was  often  constant 
in  the  higher  olt  /ationa,  During  the  end  of  the  oool 
season  evoryono  in  the  village  complained  if  there  v/aa 
the  slightest  sign  of  rain*  This  preference  can  be 
attributed  to  the  necessity  of  dry  weather  during  opium 
cropping,  for  when  the  cropping  ondod  the  villagers  spoke 
of  their  desire  for  rain*  The  cold  nights  common  during 
the  cool  season  whon  temperatures  fell  to  48°  and  below 
were  favoured  by  many  villagers  despite  the  fact  that 
many  children  had  pneumonia  and  respiratory  ailrants. 


Edaphlo  Factors 

The  second  factor  aotorraining  crops  grown  in  a 
shifting  agriculture  system  is  the  nature  of  the  soil* 
Different  crops  require  different  soil*  The  factors  in 
the  ecological  system  which  affect  soil  are  climate, 
parent  material,  topography,  biological  fauna  and  flora 
and  the  age  of  the  developing  soil  material.  These 
faotors  are  closely  interrelated,  and  a  change  in  nature 
or  intensity  of  one  directly  or  indirectly  activates  a 


chans*  in  naturo  and  Intensity  of  the  others.  Some 
crops  nay  be  more  suited  to  the  soil  in  the  region  where 
ft  villt.,,0  ia  located  than  others*  Ehe  clearing  and 
cropping  of  a  owidden  formerly  carrying  a  mature  vege¬ 
tative  cover  often  produces  relatively  large  returns  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  regardless  of  the  often 
low  soil  fertility,  the  system  of  clearing,  the  nature 
of  the  crop  or  the  technique  of  growing  the  crop.  Such 
initial  success  is  based  on  a  shallow  surface  soil  con¬ 
taining  a  source  of  nutrients*  This  surface  area  is 
reinforced  by  what  organic  matter  remains  aft'  r  clearing 
and  the  ashes  resulting  from  burning.  Without  replenish¬ 
ment  of  the  organic  matter  or  sn-e  alternative  fora  of 
nutrient a,  continuous  cropping  results  in  &  steady 
decline  in  the  crop  yield*  Soils  which  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  jungle  or  forest,  when  first  cleared,  are 
commonly  loose  and  permeable,  so  that  planting  can  be 
accomplished  without  necessarily  turning  the  3oil  for 
aeration,  as  in  the  case  of  dry-land  rice  cultivation, 
or  only  turning  a  shallow  six-inch  surface  area,  as  in 
the  case  of  males  and  opium  poppy*  Soils  covered  by 
such  a  forest  oanopy  are  Kept  from  oxidation,  from  baking 
hard  through  drying  out  in  full  sun  exposure,  and  from 
direct  packing  by  heavy  rains.  Because  of  the  poo  ing 
of  soil  in  svlddens,  the  White  Me o  move  variable  amounts 


of  eoil,  either  by  thB  us#  of  a  ho#,  as  in  opium  poppy 
planting,  or  by  making  relatively  large  holee,  required 
in  maiss  and  vegetable  planting. 

There  la  a  high  correspondence  between  the  character¬ 
istics  of  soils  reoognised  by  the  White  Meo  cultivators 
as  suitable  for  epeoifio  crop  cultivation  and  the  results 
of  scientific  tests  on  soils  sampled  from  particular 
areas.  However,  this  correspondence  varies  in  relation 
to  tne  pH  factor,  that  soil  characteristic  coup only 
regarded  ae  essential  for  the  cultivation  of  opium  poppies. 
In  this  section  on  edaphio  factors  the  scientific  analysis 
on  Table  VII  is  first  discussed,  followed  by  a  brief 
review  of  how  the  White  Meo  distinguish  soils. 

Types  of  Soils  In  Horthem  Thailand: 

Ths  dominant  soils  found  in  ths  area  surrounding 
Maa  Hal  and  Khas  belong  to  ths  soil  group.  Reddish-brown 
lateeolo  (Budal,  R.  and  Hooruan,  ?.,  1962).  These  soils 
are  doeply  weathered  with  a  surfaoe  layer  containing  a 
low  content  of  humus.  Below  this  is  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  clay.  Erosion  is  slight  dua  to  a  rather  stable 
structure.  The  reddish-brown  latesols  have  a  pH  factor 
of  between  5.5  and  6-05,  which  is  higher  under  forest 
or  in  reoently  cultivated  swidden,  Swlddens  cropped  over 
long  periods  tend  to  lose  their  natural  nutrients  as  is 
oocuaon  with  most  tropical  soils. 
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Another  soil  common  to  these  areas  is  the  Red 
Brown  Earths,  which  have  cinilar  rod-brown  colours; 
their  structure  however  is  blocky.  They  are  less 
permeable  and  more  susceptible  to  erosion*  The  pH 
value 8  are  more  neutral,  ranging  from  6.0  to  7.0. 

Lithooola  are  found  covering  rocky  areas*  These 
are  very  shallow  soils  and  poor  in  nutrient? .  Alluvial 
soils  are  found  in  the  narrow  valleys.  These  are  brown 
soils,  rich  in  plant  nutrients  and  humus.  Red  Yellow 
Padzoic  soils  form  the  last  group  found  in  the  area. 

They  have  a  thin  surface  and  practically  no  humus  and 
as  a  result  leach  quickly.  Their  pR  factor  is  around 
4.5  to  5.5*  When  cultivated  this  soil  erodes,  often 
into  gullies  and  ravines.  After  the  first  crop,  what 
soil  nutrients  accumulated  from  burning  quickly  disappear, 
and  rapidly  decreasing  yields  aro  cocoon. 

Table  VII  illustrates  the  relationship  between 
the  categories  of  the  soils  known  to  the  White  Keo  and 
camples  of  their  composition  when  subjected  to  coil 
testa.  Also  noted  are  the  cultivator,  the  location  of 
the  awidden  from  which  the  soil  sample  was  takent  the 
crops  cultivated  during  1966,  the  number  of  consecutive 
years  under  cultivation  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
yields  from  each.  The'  information  provided  in  the  table 
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was  acquired  by  observation  of  these  particular  fields 
during  tha  196$  oropping  cycle,  except  for  the  estimated 
yields,  which  were  given  by  the  individual  cultivators 
and  the  soil  testa.1 

The  selection  of  the  twenty-four  samples  was 
based  on  these  criteria:  the  apparent  variety  exhibited 
by  the  growing  crops,  varied  locations  (including  degree 
of  elope),  willingness  of  the  cultivator  to  discuss 
matters  relating  to  hio  owidden.  Even  to  an  untrained 
eye,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  a  healthy  maize 
or  opium  crop,  where  the  plants  and  fruits  ard  largo 
and  svenly  dispersed.  In  Kae  Mai  the  fourteen  samples 
represent  soil  from  the  main  cultivation  are?:a  for  the 
village.  Since  the  general  pattern  of  field  shift  is 
unidirectional,  in  that  new  swiddens  are  cleared  in  one 
predominant  direction  and  the  clearing  usually  flanks 
the  site  of  the  former  ewidden,  a  banded  cultivation 
area  near  Kae  Mai  waa  chosen  for  the  sampling.  The  Mae 
Mai  cultivation  area  had  little  slope,  the  terrain  being 
predominantly  a  elightlj  graded  plateau  between  two 
mountain  ridges.  Slope  varied  from  5°  to  50°,  whilo  in 
a  fow  cases  swiddens  were  oleared  on  the  sides  of  mountain 

1,  Tests  were  made  by  Sonmart  Sukavongse,  Agriculture 
Chemistry  Division,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bangkok. 
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ridgos  with  70  slope*  Outside  of  this  area  ewiddens 
cultivated  by  the  villagers  were  on  steep  slopes ,  usually 
culminating  in  a  bowl  formed  by  ridges.  Soil  samples 
in  the  Kae  tfai  area,  where  swiddeno  were  ono  to  five 
year3  under  cultivation  or  fallow,  were  primarily  In  a 
succession  of  maize/opium  cropping.  The  naiae/opiua 
swidden  cultivated  at  location  No.  5  was  very  dark  grey- 
brown  to  dark  grey-brown  sandy  loan.  It  contained  about 
60-70#  very  coarse  to  very  flno  sand  and  some  stone 
fragment  of  granite  with  mica  flakes  and  humus.  It  was 
of  very  alight  plasticity  and  had  a  slight  st.lckineos 
when  wet.  The  pH  factor  was  6.0.  The  swidden  from  which 
this  aanplo  was  taken  belonged  and  was  cultivated  by 
heng  Sae  li o,  who  described  the  soil  as  av  dub,  or  black. 
This  three  year  old  field  had  followed  the  general  crop 
succession  pattern  and  was  intercropped  with  maize, 
opium  and  leafy  vegetables.  The  estimated  yield  was 
considered  fair  by  the  cultivator  whose  household  had 
the  highest  over-all  moize/opium  yield  in  Mae  Kai.  In 
contrast  to  this  sample  was  that  taken  from  a  two-year 
fallowed  field  of  Tua  Sae  Lis,  one  of  the  poorest 
cultivators  in  Mae  Ilai,  at  location  No.  13.  This  fallow 
swidden  had  iignt  brown  to  pink  sandy  loom  with  some 
brown  to  dark  brown  humus  mixture.  Its  coarse-grained 


soil  was  mainly  quarts  and  feldspar  in  sub-angular 
ehape  and  5  msc  in  maximum  size*  The  coil  had  no 
plasticity  and  no  stickiness  when  wet.  The  pH  factor 
was  7.2.  Tua  said  that  he  had  fallowed  the  field 
because  he  could  no  longer  grow  opium  on  it.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Heng*n  field  with  a  pH  factor  of  6.0 
grows  good  to  fair  poppies  with  a  good  opium  yield, 
while  Tua'a  fallowed  land  has  an  extremely  high  pH 
factor,  but  was  fallowed  because  the  opium  yield  was 
poor. 

Other  samples  taken  in  Khae  village  indicated  a 
oloee  correlation  between  a  high  pH  factor  and  a  good 
opium  crop*  In  location  Ho.  10,  a  field  which  was 
universally  considered  by  the  White  Meo  villagers  to 
be  the  best  opium  owidden  in  the  area,  the  pH  faotor 
was  7.0  to  7.2*  The  soil  was  sandy  loam  and  contained 
about  60/J  medium  to  very  fine  sand  with  some  coarse 
sand  and  granite  fragments.  It  was  dark  brown  to  dark 
yellowish  brown  with  brown  mottles.  When  wet  the  soil 
had  little  plasticity  and  stickiness.  Humus  was  present 
in  the  eoil.  This  nwi  Men  had  a  30°  slope  and  had  been 
under  cultivation  for  four  years. 

This  contrasted  with  soil  from  location  No.  8  only 
one-hundred  metres  distant,  whloh  produced  dwarfed  opium 
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plants  with  ve ry  snail  buds.  This,  field  had  a  pH 
factor  of  6.2  to  6.3.  The  soil  was  sandy  loan  and 
contained  about  70-80^  gravel  and  sand  with  mien  flakes. 
Its  oolour  varied  fron  brown  to  pinkish  grey.  Plasticity 
and  stickiness  were  slight.  The  ulopo  of  this  swidden 
was  65°  and  erosion  was  quite  evident.  This  field  had 
been  worked  for  ten  years,  followed  by  a  five-year 
fallow,  and  at  the  tine  of  tho  sample  testing  in  1966 
had  been  under  cultivation  for  four  years. 

However,  another  field  directly  adjacent  to  location 
Ho*  8  produced  fine  poppy  plants  and  a  medium  ylold  of 
opium  in  tho  1966-67  harvest,  with  a. pH  factor  of  only 
6.5.  Soil  from  location  Ho.  9  hod  sandy  loam  with  some 
gravel ,  about  5  an.  in  maximum  size.  It  had  medium 
plasticity  and  stickiness  when  wet.  Colour  varied  from 
dark  brown  to  brown.  The  slope  was  approximately  20° 
and  there  was  little  evidence  of  erosion. 

White  Meo  Categories  of  Roll. 

The  White  Meo  reco  nize  many  characteristics  about 
soils.  In  general  they  will  seek  out  areas  with  the 
beet  soilo  available  or  the  soil  most  suitable  to  the 
particular  crop  they  wish  to  grow.  The  prevailing  method 
for  determining  the  value  of  a  particular  swidden  for 
growing  a  orop  is  by  a  combination  of  taste  and  texture. 


Soil  with  an  oily  texture,  moderate  stiokineoo  and 
porosity  is  often  sought#  In  addition  the  soil  when 
tasted  ohould  impart  either  a  salty  or  a  sweet  flavour# 
A  poll  which  Pastes  sour  is  considered  very  poor  and 
such  a  site  will  bo  abandoned  even  if  other  condi tiono 
are  favourable#  The  White  Heo  divide  soil  into  four 
main  groups:  sticky  soil  av  blog,  black  soil  av  dub, 
red  soil  £v  liab.  and  white  coil  av  dawb.  Sticky  soil 
is  considered  the  best  for  wet  rice  cultivation  because 
it  holds  water  for  long  periods  with  little  absorption# 
Since  the  Meo  do  not  cultivate  wet  rice#  this  tjpe  of 
soil  is  never  sought  after#  It  is  also  a  poor  soil  for 
ether  types  of  orops.  White  soile#  usually  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  sand  or  lime,  are  always  avoided. 
Crops  eithor  will  not  grow  or  grow  very  poorly  in  this 
type  of  soil#  Because  of  the  high  porosity  in  this  soil 
it  dries  up  almost  immediately  after  a  rain#  lutrients 
and  minerals  percolate  and  wash  out  so  there  i3  very 
little  fertility#  Under  the  four  inch  surface  of  this 
type  of  ooil  thore  are  usually  small  stones  which  make 
digging  and  cultivation  difficult.  Both  in  Mae  Kal  and 
Khae  the  predominant  soil  is  red#  The  villager?  feel 
that  this  is  the  boat  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  their 
dry-land  rise#  Many  of  the  villagers  claim  that  only 
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l.oo  rico  will  grow  well  in  this  typo  of  coil.  One 
villa^or  experimented  with  Karon  rico  in  rod  soil, 
planti.ri0  it  in  his  svidden,  The  crop  turned  out  very 
poorly,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  Duo  to  the  f-  h 
that  woedo  do  net  grew  so  quickly  in  it,  red  coil  is 
preferred  for  tho  rice  m/idden;  however,  it  in  acknowledged 
by  all  the  villagers  that  bl  ch  ooil  is  the  boot  for 
any  type  of  crop.  This  soil  io  found  in  recently 
clo  irod  awiddono,  normally  cti  the  surface  and  not  mere 
than  three  to  four  inches  deep.  It  io  nodo  up  of 
decomposed  leaves  and  grass.  I his  hunus  soil  is  very 
b  eneficial  fer  uaicc  end  opium  crops. 

The  V'hite  boo  soil  o  .teyc"4rts  appear  to  bo  some¬ 
what  arbitrary,  although  soil  colour  provi ’e3  information 
ns  to  the  condition  of  and  olenento  active  in  the  ooil. 
Different  colours  aro  indicative  of  variations  in  conditions 
which  influence  productivity.  Soil  colours  arc  formed 
by  throe  main  sources:  decora, u  cod  organic  natter,  certain 
iron  compounds,  and  oth  r  noil  minerals  such  ao  quarts, 
kaolin  and  n Icq,  Soils  low  in  organic  mat tor  with  iron 
absent  or  unoxidisoi  are  coloured  by  soil  minerals,  A 
portion  of  the  humus,  the  most  stable  portion  of  the 
foil  organic  matt  r,  is  a  dr  rk  brown  or  black  residue 
coating  the  mineral  soil  pcrticlon.  Soil  colour.)  tend 
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to  bo  mixtures  resultin’-  in  tints  and  shades  (!3uckraanf 
1943).  The  cate-orlee  used  by  the  Vhite  Mao  involve 
broad  judgements  relating  to  the  total  composition  and 
colour  of  the  soil.  Location  No.  10  in  Mae  Nai  was 
placed  in  the  black  soil  category  by  the  cultivator, 
yet  lta  colour,  in  fact,  was  more  reddish  in  hue  t  an 
the  aoll  from  location  No.  5  in  Khae  which  woo  described 
a#  rod  soil.  After  considerable  questioning  about  the 
determination  of  soil  category,  tho  informants  reinforced 
the  preeentiaont  that  it  was  not  juot  oolour  which 
determined  category,  but  colour  in  combination  with  tacte 
and  texture.  In  practice  it  made  little  difference  if 
a  soil  was  in  tho  red  or  black  category,  for  both  of 
these  noils  had  the  nutrient  elements  to  uroduoe  /rood 
oropa  of  rice,  caiso,  opium  and  vegetables  at  loast  for 
a  limited  time. 

Erosion. 

The  extent  of  damn  e  to  coils  by  erosion  is 
dependent  upon  cany  factors  which  vary  widely  from 
place  to  place.  Among  those  ore  vegetative  cover, 
olimate,  kind  of  soil,  roan  and  slope.  A  boro  noil 
erodes  more  than  ono  on  which  a  crop  is  growing.  Crops 
such  an  maize  and  opium  permit  noro  erosion  then  small 
grains,  ouch  ao  rice.  Grass  which  producos  a  heavy  cod 
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completely  covering  the  surface  and  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  which  permeate  all  parts  of  the  surface  soil  also 
offers  protection. 

Both  eteopnees  and  length  of  slope  influence 
erosion.  Other  factors  being  equal,  the  steeper  and 
longer  the  slope,  the  gruatei  the  erosion.  The  variation 
in  slope  from  a  sampling  of  White  Keo  swiddens  indicated 
a  strong  correlation  between  degree  of  slope  and  run-off. 
Location  Ho.  8  with  its  $5°  slope  affords  an  extreme 
example.  After  three  years  of  cultivation,  the  soil 
had  been  leeched,  the  humus  layer  run  off,  end  the  crops 
grown  there  were  of  poor  nuallty.  Just  below  this  owidden 
at  location  Ho.  9  the  soil  iiad  a  similar  appearance  but 
produced  a  good  crop  of  opium.  That  swiddon  had  ^een 
under  cultivation  for  five  oucceoeive  years  with  no 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  to  revitalise  the  soil. 

The  run-off  from  location  Ho.  9  had  carried  with  it  the 
topsoil  from  that  fiold  which  was  deposited  on  the  swidden 
below. 

Most  white  Keo  cultivators  are  aware  of  the  erosion 
on  swiddens  cleared  on  steep  hillsides,  but  find  the 
clearing  of  such  land  the  best  of  a  very  limited  number 
of  alternatives.  If  the  land  has  good  soil  they  will 
inevitably  clear  it  during  their  term  of  residence  in 
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ft  Tillage  site.  The  amount  of  suitable  cultivation  land 
available  at  over  4»000  feet  ie  limited  to  the  few  areao 
where  the  steep  ridgea  round  out  into  email  plateaus  or 
fountain  valleys.  These  areas  are  the  first  to  be 
cultivated  after  a  new  village  is  settled,  and  gradually 
as  the  villagers  radiato  out  farther  and  farther  from 
their  household  in  search  of  good  land  lla.1  ia  tebchawa. 
the  selective  process  becomes  leas  rigid.  Distance  from 
the  village  must  be  considered,  for  if  it  takes  more 
than  three  hours  to  re  ch  a  swidden  and  on  equal  time 
to  return,  there  ie  little  time  left  to  work  the  land. 
Elder  villagers  point  out  that  in  the  "old  times"  such 
•teep  land  would  not  have  been  cleared,  but  with  tho 
pressure  on  land  becoming  greater  it  ie  difficult  to 
find  a  location  for  a  new  village. 

The  localised  pressures  on  land  differ  in  Mae  llai 
and  Xhae,  but  the  outcomo  is  the  same!  scarcity.  Khae 
village  is  surrounded  by  Xaron(Yang) cultivators,  who 
arc  themselves  seeking  out  now  land  for  cultivation. 

The  Karen  village  of  Tho  Da  Nua  is  only  half  a  day’s 
walk  east  of  Xhae,  while  Tho  Ba  Tai  is  an  equivalent 
disianoe  to  the  west.  As  a  result  tho  competition  for 
land  io  oxtrome.  It  is  true  that  the  Karen  prefer  and 
usually  construot  their  villages  at  lower  elevations  in 
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the  floors  of  nountain  valleys.  Their  major  crop,  rice 
grown  in  upland  terraces,  does  not  do  well  in  the  topo¬ 
graphic  setting  of  most  Keo  communities,  but  through 
observation  and  inclination  they  have  borrowed  Keo 
cultivation  techniques,  especially  with  respect  to  opium 
growing.  Disputes  betwoen  the  villagers  of  Khae  and 
mho  Ba  Nun  increased  from  two  in  1965  to  nine  in  1966 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  Keren  to  cultivate  opium,  which 
requires  a  more  temperate  climatic  zone. 

Whero  culture  groups,  such  as  the  Whito  Keo,  have 
been  forced  to  shorten  their  rotational  cyoleo  of  land 
use  to  the  point  that  vegetative  regrovth  is  restricted, 
soil  erosion  may  become  a  eerious  problem.  These  con¬ 
ditions  often  obtain  when  neighbouring  culture  groups 
invade  territorial  ranges  and  restrict  the  original 
oocupante  to  cropland  areas  too  small  in  total  area. 

In  the  districts  of  ‘long  Doipiand  Kao  him,  whore 
Kao  Nai  lo  situated,  the  mountainous  areas  above  1,000 
feot  are  populated  only  by  Keo.  Other  hill  tribes  have 
not  ponetrated  the  area,  duo  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
tho  lower  elevations  are  inhabited  by  a  largo  Thai 
population  clustered  around  the  provincial  capital  of 
Chiongmai.  Until  I960  tl.ero  had  been  little  contact 


not  reproducible 
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between  tho  mountain-dwelling  Moo  and  tho  iov-lr.nc!  Thais. 
Jhi8  oltuation  has  changed  rrjioo.ll:*  during,  tho  p.  at 

i 

decade#  Tha  cieation  of  v  f^ re.itry  r«)f>ervo,  en com¬ 
passing  coot  of  tho  Moo  cuilCivaticn  bjc  ia,  the  Qordcjr 
Polico  school  in  Pul  village,  and  l  he  cons.j  action  of 
bettor  roads  havo  led  to  increased  trado  and  oocial 
exchange*  Tho  results  hays  Leon  r.ixt.J,  but  the  ccntroio 
plaood  on  hoo  cultivation  fay  9  drastically-  contracted  ♦. 
tho  land  available  for  cultivation*  Tie  I  loo  Has/e 
conooquontly  not  boon  able  to  pr.-otico  bhi* ting  culti— 

# 

vation  uo  thoy  know  it  should  be  pifoatiood*  Soil  erosion 

has  bcccrtie^a.  serious  problem.  It  ia  equally  true  that 

tho  Hoo  hr vo  made  only  a  limited  offort  to  control 

eroaion,  but  it  io  beoauoo  of  laok  of  teohniquoo  r~thcr 

than  intonf.  Crowing  c^ops  protect  tho  eoil  fron  erosion 

In  varying  degree  doponding  on  tho  characteristics  of 

the  crop*  Tho  Whito  l.oo  aro  awaro  of  this*  Thoir  crop 

rotation  syston  in  tho  maizo/oplun  swiddons,  for  example 9 

is  designed  to  minimise  wind  end  rain  erosion  by  keeping 

the  awidden  almost  conotantly  under  covor*  During  tho 

windy  months  fron  Pobruary  through  Av'ril»  tho  innumerable 

small  roots  of  tho  opiun  poppy  pornonto  tho  soil  and  aid 
in  holding  tho  particles  in  place*  Haiz  ■  planted  Just 

before  tho  onslaught  of  the  rains  remains  in  tie  sviddon 
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until  nearly  the  end  of  the  monsoon  ooacon  when  the 
raine  abate.  The  maize  svidden  is  intercropped  with 
squashes  and  beans  which  also  help  to  hold  the  soil. 

The  urun.1  praotice  in  to  sow  the  poppy  seed  between  the 

n^izo  otalke,  thereby  maintaining  a  continuous  cover  on 

the  soil. 

Biotio  Faotoro 

Soil  in  its  relation  to  planto  provides  a  medium 
for  root  development  and  supplies  nutrients  for  plant 
Growth.  Thore  is  an  ever-present  intimate  plant  and 
ooil  relationship,  and  this  relationship  can  be  extended 
to  man,  the  cultivator  and  consumer,  einco  the  plant 
life  io  the  ultimata  subsistence  of  all  life. 

The  major  plant  communities  can  be  grouped  into 
six  categories  or  formations.  They  are  expressions  of 
major  climatic  types,  and  climates  fluctuate  in  the 
intensity  of  their  expressions  from  year  to  year,  and 
consequently ,  in  their  mar;  inal  effects.  Increaso3  in 
elevation  result  in  a  telescoping  of  climates  within 
comparatively  small  are  s.  Thus  in  ascending  a  mountain, 
such  a «  Pui  mountain  in  northern  Thailand,  one  may  pass 
through  plant  communities  expressing  climates  whioh  on 
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level  terrain  might  encompass  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
predominant  formation  in  the  mountain  areas  of  1,000 
feet  and  above,  which  constitutes  the  v/hlte  Heo  environ¬ 
ment  f  is  forests,  more  specifically  the  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  monsoon  forest.  The  attributes  of  a 
plant  community  are  structure,  which  pertains  to  the 
growth  forms  present  in  a  particular  area,  and  compo¬ 
sition,  which  concerns  the  succession  of  plant  life  in 
that  community,  Thue  a  forest  is  dominated  by  trees 
of  one  or  more  species,  the  individual  exhibiting 
definite  spatial  relations  to  one  another.  In  a  tropical 
monsoon  forest  environment  the  canopy  of  higher  vege¬ 
tation  prevonto  sunlight  from  penetrating  the  ground 
cover  below,  thus  netting  up  specific  and  varied 
associations. 

Succession  involves  chan  ;e  in  both  structure  and 

composition  and  novo3  toward  a  condition  of  relative 

equilibrium  characterized  by  little  change,  known  as 

the  climax  community.  She  species  of  a  climax  community 

must  have  the  ability  to  reproduce  t'neosolvos  under  the 

conditions  which  they  largely  determine,  A  climax 

community,  once  established,  maintains  itself  unless 
disturbed  by  physiographic,  climatic  or  biotic  change. 

Such  disturbances,  for  example,  would  result  from  sorious 
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erosion,  shift  in  available  noisturo  or  temperature 
patterns,  evolution  or  immigration  of  new  species, 
fire,  clearing,  drainage,  and  other  effootB  directly 
linked  with  man.  The  climax  community  ia  a  close-knit 
and  delicately  balanced  system  which  stores  and  uses 
solar  energy.  Any  change  in  the  climax  forest  would 
cause  the  delicately  adjusted  relationship  between 
nutrient  and  reproductive  cyolea  to  lose  energy.  Thus, 
it  could  bo  said,  that  the  olinax  community  represents 
the  maximum  in  organic  economy  (Weaver,  1930:242). 

The  climax  vegetation  in  the  Kao  Hai  aroa  is 
what  Crodnor  (1936)  described  as  lover  montane  coniferous 
forest.  This  classification  continues  to  be  used  by 
the  Royal  Thai  Forestry  Department.  On  the  ridges  and 
slopes  surrounding  Kae  I.'ai  and  oxtending  from  an 
elevation  of  000  metres  to  1,68?  metres  ono  recognizes 
a  two-layered  lower  montana* forest.  Descending  to  the 
plains  near  line  Rim  ono  follows  the  ridgelino  of  a  spur 
from  coniferous  and  hill  evergreen  forest  at  1,500  metres 
to  800  motre3  into  lowland  dipterocarp  deciduous  foro&t. 
Kae  Rai  itoelf,  at  approximately  950  mot  res,  is  located 
in  a  transitional  zone  where  the  evergreen  terraca 
forest  and  the  deciduous  foreot  of  the  slopes  above 
raorge  into  a  semi-evergreen  transition  belt  dominated 
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by  dipterocarpus.  At  about  1,000  metres  (3,300  feet) 
the  first  zone  of  the  lower  montana  becomes  very 
distinct.  This  zone  includes  oaks,  such  as  C.trlbulaldes. 
Castanopole  acumlnatlsslna  and  Llthocarpua  loucootachys. 
She  dominant  pine  along  the  ridres  above  000  metres  J.s 
Plnua  lnoularia  which  forms  small  groves  and  stands 
about  25  metres  (30  feet)  tall#  Under  these  pines  there 
is  little  undergrowth  since  the  forest  is  covered  with 
needles. 

The  secondary  forest  arena  constituted  by  swiddens 
fallowed  for  more  tnan  five  years  have  8-10  metre-  high 
thickets  of  small  trees,  shrubs  and  climbers.  The  grass¬ 
land  which  invariaoly  preoodes  this  secondary  reforest¬ 
ation  is  composed  of  tall  grasses  such  as  Inperata 
cyllndrica.  Imps rata  arundlnacea.  Sporobolus  lndlcus. 

.?hemeda  arundlnacea.  In  areas  where  forest  regen¬ 
eration  is  apparent.  Gas tano pels  io  seen  among  the  grasses. 
Porno  and  sedges  are  also  common  in  these  grassland 
slopes. 

The  owidden3  themselves  consist  of  corn,  rice, 
poppies  and  a  variety  of  vegetables  ranging  from  the 
squash  to  the  bean  family.  Often  the  less  cultivated 
swiddens  show  signs  of  being  invaded  by  grasses, 
especially  Imperata  cyllndrica.  Kerbs  and  bushes,  such 
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as  Sladonla  colastrlfolla.  Cycas  peotinata  and  Aporos 
walllchll  also  appear  to  Invade  swlddens  left  temporarily 
unattended. 

Khae  village,  at  approximately  1,500  metres 
(5,000  feet),  has  a  tall  mixed  lower  raontana.  forest. 

Hore  the  climax  forest  has  trees  over  40  metre-s  In 
height,  which  form  a  dense  undulating  canopy.  A  random 
sample  of  these  towering  trees  might  include  Quercus  rex, 
C.trlbuloldea  and  Lithscarpua  oxycarpua.  The  smaller 
trees  under  this  canopy  range  from  10-25  metre/s  and 
Include  suoh  species  as  H. tormlnalls.  S.mafmifloa. 
Polyosna  elpngata.  There  is  little  shrubbery  under  this 
layer.  The  ground  is  composed  mostly  of  seedlings  of 
the  upper  layers.  The  ground  itself  is  covered  with 
rotting  logs  ourrounded  by  leaf  litter  and  humus,  lianas 
and  climbers  abound  in  some  areas,  as  do  ground  ferns 
and  opiphyteb,  which  inolude  numerous  members  of  the 
orchid  family. 

The  secondary  foroBt  and  owidden  vegetation 
approximates  that  of  Kae  Nai  with  slight  variations 
mainly  in  the  horbo  (Forrcgtla  rlabrata.  Anotls  calyclna) 
and  the  seedlings  which  correspond  to  the  climax  forest 
cover. 

- •'*  V/hite  Keo  olassify  the  blotlo  environment  in 
which  they  subsist  into  two  distinct  categories,  which 
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art  distinguished  by  the  term*  qua,  roughly  that  sector 
of  the  environment  which  ia  wild,  uncultivated  and 
unproductive,  and  to  a  certain  degree  hostile,  and 
teb»  the  areas  which  they  have  cleared  and  are  under 
cultivation  and  provide  then  with  the  crops  fron  which 
their  livelihood  is  maintained • 

She  wild  sector  is  represented  by  the  forest 
spirit,  copy  pliq.  and  all  representations  of  this 
epirit  are  feareome  and  connotate  a  direct  threat  to 
individuals  if  they  do  not  observe  correct  behaviour 
while  in  the  forest,  or  ignore  their  dead  ancestors. 

White  Keo  children  frequently  speak  of  poob  zoov, 
getting  loot  in  the  forest,  or  la.i  zoov.  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  with  fear  and  awe  until  they  are  instructed 
in  the  oomplox  survival  apparatus  of  the  oldor  generation, 
liven  amongst  adult  White  Kieo  the  fear  and  respect  of 
wild  areas  remains,  and  tho  forest  spirit  is  symbolic 
of  ill  will.1  She  classification  of  flora  under  tho 
¥ild  Wi  category  is  inclusive  of  all  treer  foliage 
and  vegetation,  t3ob.  not  planted  or  at  least  tended 


1.  Tua  Sae  Lis  returned  from  Kaesa  with  a  severe  pain 
in  his  right  log.  Tho  pain  was  not  diagnosed  by 
tho  raiviner  "  huh  plig  until  Tua  had  reiterated 
every  event  on  his  Journey,  Then  the  spirit  caller 
determined  that  it  was  caused  by  the  anger  of 
zoov  pliq  because  Tua  did  not  show  proper  respect 
to  a  termite  mound. 


by  man*  Thiff  lnoludea  the  variety  of  grasses  In 
recently  fallowed  fields,  suoh  as  the  Boat  common 
White  Keo  designations:  elephant  grass  tau.1  ntxhw. 
hittor  grass  tauj  lab.  blaok  grass  tau.1  dub.  Besides 
these  three  varieties,  they  use  a  more  generio  term, 

P.ian  Had  for  the  grasses  and  underbrush  found  in 
fallowed  fields. 

Under  the  category  of  field  tab  is  the  total 
gamut  of  cultigene,  cultivates  and  domesticates  (Conklin, 
1957:44).  All  these  field  orops  have  at  some  time  been 
artificially  cultivated  by  the  Keo.  They  are,  therefore, 
approaohed  in  a  ritual  eense  through  sacrifice  to  the 
field  spirit  tab  pllq.  In  oontrast  to  the  forest 
spirit,  thio  spirit  is  a  benevolent  entity  so  long  as 
he  is  given  attention  by  appropriate  sacrifice  throughout 
tho  agricultural  cycle  (Table  IV).  The  grains  and 
vegetables  considered  in  this  category  include  the 
leafy  vegetables  saub  of  which  ten  have  been  noted  in 
the  Kae  Kai  area  and  six  in  the  Khae  region  (Table  VIII). 
The  discrepancy  between  the  two  villages  may  be  attributed 
to  the  proximity  of  Mae  Nai  to  the  gardening  area 
surrounding  the  city  of  Chiengmai.  The  Thai  gardeners 
in  this  area  cultivate  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  for 
local  consumption,  an  increasing  quantity  of  which  art 
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List  of  Cereal e,  Vegetables  and  Fruits 


Leafy  Vegetables  ( xaub ) 


looj  pwta 

txliwj  qalb 
ntsuab  dawb 
txooa 
ceeb  lauq 
nplaus  roj 

ntsuab  khaub 
hlab 
ntsuab 
Po 


raddiah 
cauliflower 
parsley 
white  cabbage 
leafy  cabbage 
cabbage 

oabbage  w/  ehiny 

leaves 

mustard  grass 

oabbage 
head  oabbage 


grown  only  in  Mae  Nai 


grown  only  in  Mae  Hal 


grown  only  In  Mae  Hal 


Squashes  (taub) 

dib  yellow-green,  ovoid 

dag  small  round  pumpkin 

dib  pas  yellow-whito ,  striped 

melon,  ovoid 

dib  ia3  light  green,  ovoid 

twq  white-green,  elongated 

tiv  orange-yellow,  gourd- 

shaped 

tow  dark  green,  small 

pumpkin  ( Cucurbita 
moschata) 

Hoot  Vegetables  (loo;)  pum) 


qon  faiv 
qoa  yaj  ywv 

qoa  liab 

qnb  daj 

doq  duv 

;jau  das 

<1®  j 

qhiav 

qoa  tuu  teeb 


tuber 

white  potato  (S,  grown  only  in  Khno 

tuberosum) 

sweet  pota-o  (Ipomosa  grown  only  in  Hae  Hal 
.  batatas) 

dryland  taro  grown  only  in  Mae  Hoi 

(Coloc&sia  esculentuo) 
blackish  tubor 
turnip 

garlis  (Allium  eativum) 

ginger 

tuber 
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Beane  (taua) 


qalb  qua 

ouav 

laq 

pauj  yen 
moq 

pauv 

Fruits  (txiv) 


string  beans 
short  beans 
long  bean  (Phaooolus) 
string  bean 
green  pea  (Vigna 
sinensis) 
soyboan 


grown  only  in  Has  Hal 

grown  only  in  Kae  Hal 
grown  only  in  Mae  Nai 

grown  only  in  Mas  Hal 


teawb 

mav 

cuab  thoj 
plab  nyuq 
lwv  chi 
txiiais 
duaj 
lwj  poo 
nyuj  hub 


banana 

coconut 

guava 

jaokfruit 

liohee 

mango Iv .  * 

peaoh  (Prmis  vulgaris) 
pomelo 

a  sour  wild  fruit 
shaped  like  a  horn 


Grain?  (qoob  loo) 


Rico  (nploj)  Orysa  eativa  L* 


grown  only  in  Mas  Nai 


nplaua  dawb 
nplaum  liab 

nplaua  daj 

ntauab 


dryland  glutinous  rioe  grown  only  in  i'ae  Hai 
dryland  glutinous  grown  only  in  Has  Nai 
rlco 

dryland  glutinous  grown  only  in  Mae  Nai 

rico 

common  dryland  rice 
(Oryza  eativa) 


Kaiza  (pobkws)  Zea  nays  La 


chuaj  daj 

ohuajj  dawb 
nplnun  daj 
np.laum  dawb 
nplaum  xiav 
nplauui  noiioq 
liab 

nplaum  nohoq 
dawb 
paj 


large  orange-yellow 
large  white-yellow 
large  white-yellow 
■small  v/hita-yellow 

small  purpierv«ilpw 
small  reddish-yellow 

small  wbiti3h-yellow 

popcorn 
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Millet  (pias  juae)  Setaria  italica  1. 


Opitua  poppy  (yecb)  Paprer  soraniferum  L# 


llab 

dawb 

ohuaj 

paj 


red-flowered 

whit® 

lavender,  medicinal 
pink 


Pibrea  (ntaub) 
P*J 

daj  tawv 


cotton 

bark 
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Grown  from  vestorn  seed.  Errors  In  identification  and 
Hating  are  aleo  possible,  although  the  whole  liet  was 

confirmed  by  a  number  of  villagers  on  different  occasions, 
White  Keo  Vegetables 

Sq_ unshoe  are  the  moot  common  type  of  White  Keo 
vegetable.  They  are  interspersed  with  the  maise,  and 
two  months  before  maise  harvest  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  walk  between  the  stalks  without  tripping  over  a  vine 
belonging  to  the  squash  family.  Among  the  equasho s 
noted  are  the  following  types :  d£b,  a  large  ovoid  type 
with  yellow-green  colouring  at  maturity,  tow,  a  small 
dark-green  type  shaped  like  a  pumpkin*  dlb  das,  a  yellow.* 
white  type  with  irregular  stripes.  The  tiv  is  the  most 

common  type  of  squash  and  can  be  seen  in  every  household 
during  September, 

White  Meo  root  crops  include:  £os  ^  ^vv,  ths 
white  spring  potato?  onb  da^,  dryland  taro,  do^  duv,  0* 
indigenous  tuber,  ^  das,  turnips,  and  ^  garlic.  All 
of  these  root  crops  are  cultivated  in  tho  maise/opium 
cv.iddens  usually  on  one  side  of  the  main  field  near  the 
field  shelter,  except  for  white  potatoes  which  are  not 
cultivated  at  all  in  Kae  Wei,  but  form  the  second  cash 
crop  of  Ahae.  The  Khae  villagers  have  large  and  often 
newly  cleared  swiddens  seeded  in  potatoes.  The  potato 


crop  la  oeeond  ir  siso  only  to  calse  and  opium  In  the 
number  of  raj  o'.^sa)  cultivated*  and  second  only  to 
opium  aa  a  trading  commodity*  If  opium  growing  were 
cunoesofully  curtailed,  potatoes  would  be  the  ma;Jor 
caah  crop  for  the  Khae  villagers. 

Varietiea  of  beans  are  grown  in  both  villages,  with 
eix  typoe  being  grown  in  Mae  Hal  and  two  in  Khae*  Again 
thia  disparity  between  the  varietioa  cultivated  in  the 
two  villages  may  be  bc>ot  explained  by  the  nearness  of 
Hae  Hal  to  the  truck  gardening  industry  surrounding 
Chlengml* 

Fruits 

Finite  are  not  extensively  cultivated  by  the  White 
Keo*  Clumps  of  banana  trees  ore  usually  planted  near 
the  male©/ opium  ewlddeno  in  low  marshy  areas  and  on  the 
banka  of  streams*  The  common  type  of  banana  found  in 
the  fields  is  Musa.  which  is  eaten  by  the  cultivators 
in  the  field  vhenever  the  mood  strikes*  In  Khae  two 
households  grow  bananas  commercially  but  on  a  limited 
scale* ^  Poach  trees  of  the  type,  Prunin  vulrarlo.  are 
grown  in  both  Khao  and  Kao  liai,  however,  only  in  Mae 


1*  La  Sae  Ya;J  and  Ying  Ccio  Yaj  heve  torether  over  40 
banana  trees  planted  in  an  abandoned  swi  idea*  The 
Chan  market  for  this  crop  is  the  Thai  trader, 
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Kai  arc  they  grown  commercially  by  the  households*  la 
^^C6  they  constituted  the  main  cash  crop  for  ten  out  of 
seventeen  village  households,  if  cash  incone  wero  used 
ao  the  basis  of  measurement,  They*are  often  sold  or 
traded  amonrst  the  villagers  for  approximately  Too. 1-2 
each.  Peach  seedlings  are  kept  in  flat  boxes  in  the 
village  until  they  are  4-5  inches  high.  The  seedlings 
are  transplanted  after  one  year,  when  they  aro  over  one 
foot  high.  After  four  years  they  produce  the  flret 
fruits.  Providing  that  the  weather  and  soil  conditions 
are  favourable,  in  the  eeventh  year  the  crop  may  be 
betweon  50-100  kilos  per  tree.  In  1966  the  Keo  reocived 

X 

Ton. 3-5  for  one  kilo  of  peaohos  from  the  Chiengiaai 
traders, 

Ce veals. 

Kaieo  is  the  primary  fodder  for  the  pigs  and  is 
used  ns  a  nupplonontary  food  for  the  horses  and  poultry. 

The  lint  of  White  Keo  crops  includes  eight  varieties  of 
hybrid  naize.  This  list  could  bo  easily  expanded  and 
is  somewhat  arbitrary,  having  been  based  on  the  variations 
in  Liaise  v/hich  aro  distinguished  by  the  Meo  themselves* 

Since  the  thousands  of  varieties  of  the  genus  and 
species  lla  nr.yn  crossbreed  very  readily,  mixtures  are 
a  common  eight,  especially  in  white  Meo  fields  where  no 


peach  seedlings 
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precautions  arc  taken  to  prevent  crossing*  This  accounts 
for,  among  other  things,  variations  on  a  single  ear* 

The  Keo  separate  maize  into  two  major  groups:  tkoee 
varieties  which  are  fit  for  human  consumption  are  prefixed 
by  the  word  sticky,  nnlauia*  Five  varieties  of  thie  type 
are  distinguished  (Table  VIII).  The  other  group  of  two 
varieties  are  fed  to  the  animals*  An  informant  in  Mae 
Nal  estimated  that  over  half  the  maize  grown  belongs  to 
the  variety  which  is  called  chua.1  dawb.  a  large  white- 
yellow  kemelled  variety*  This  figure  appears  reasonable 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  nearly  two-third3  of  the  maize 
harvested  by  Mae  Kai  village  is  fed  to  the  pigs*  The 
sticky  nnlaum  maize  of  the  White  Keo  falls  predominantly 
into  the  flint  category  of  maize,  although  cone  maize, 
such  as  nolaun  xlav.  shows  characteristics  of  both  flint 
and  dent  (Plate  VI)*  Cultivators  claim  that  colour  does 
not  influence  the  quality  of  the  maize*  The  foddor 
maize  from  Mae  Nai  end  Khao  all  belonged  to  the  category 
described  as  dent  and  appeared  to  bo  a  well- adapted  variety 
and  fairly  uniform  in  typo. 

Millet,  a  minor  crop  for  the  v/hite  Keo,  was  used 
ii  a  variety  of  ways  as  a  supplement  grain*  It  is  quite 
oooniA  for  the  children  to  chew  stalks  of  millet  while 
walking  to  or  working  in  the  fieldo.  The  sap  from  the 
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millet  is  modorately  sweet,  and  both  children  and  adults 
cat  steamed  cakes  made  of  millet,  ncuav  pias.  between 
and  following  meals. 

The  White  iieo  plant  both  plain  and  glutinous  rice. 
They  distinguish  three  types  of  non-glutinoue  dry-land 
rice i  blue  rice,  npleq  ntouab.  white  rice,  nnleq  dawb, 
yellow  rice,  npleq  daj.  It  ia  believed  by  the  villagers 
that  all  the  White  Keo  rice  seed  first  came  from  Yunnan, 
Kwangtung,  Kwango ei  and  Honan.  Because  of  this  their 
seed  must  be  cultivated  in  a  moderately  cool  climate  in 
red  soil.  The  soil  should  not  hold  water  fer  more  than 
two  day 3,  for  if  it  holds  water  for  a  longer  period, 
the  stalks  will  grow  very  tall  but  there  will  be  few 
rice  grains  on  the  plant. 

\ 

After  hulling  the  rice  grains  maintain  a  light 
brown  colouring.  A  flavour  similar  to  wheat  is  imparted 
by  this  rieo  and  ic  highly  prised  by  the  White  Meo. 

Kha©  villagers,  who  grow  no  rice,  but  must  purchase  or 
trade  it  from  the  nearby  Karen  villages,  complain  of 
the  inferior  quality  and  taste  of  non-Keo  rice.  There 
are  three  typo's  of  glutinous  rice  grown  in  ilae  l*ai,  all 
distinguished  by  colour;  white*,  yellow  and  red.  The 
dark  red  typo  ia  a  favourite  of  children  in  the  form  of 
a  snail  rlceneul  cake.  It  Is  also  U3ed  as  the  base  for 
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White  Meo  rice  vine*  Infornante  in  both  Khee  and 
Mae  Kai  indicated  that  the  White  Meo  hare  only  theee 
three  typee  of  glutinous  rice,  although  they  have 
acoese  to  other  varieties,  ouch  as  thoee  cultivated  by 
the  Karen,  Lahu  and  Yao. 

Opium* 

Opiun  poppy  (Papver  eomnlferun)  la  considered 
the  noat  critical  crop  by  the  White  Meo.  Any  non¬ 
productive  area  of  land  la  called  lub  teb  lub  chav  nyob 
8,  ^haj  yeeb*  a  field  that  will  not  grow  opium.  Opium 
requires  a  cool  climate  and  eoila  high  in  the  pH  faotor. 
The  elevation  of  White  Meo  Tillages  at  altitudes  above 
1,500  metres  is  ideal  for  opium  cultivation,  but  in  the 
case  of  Ehae,  it  has  restricted  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
the  main  etaple  of  Meo  communities*  Soil  samples  from 
Khae  and  Kao  Hal  demonstrate  the  relatively  high  pH 
factor  prevalent  in  moot  Koo  eviddene.  The  higher  the 
pH  faotor  the  better  the  field,  if  correlates  on  Table 
VII  are  representative.  Opium  poppies  are  classified 
by  colour.  White  seeds  produce  whit e-f lowered  poppies, 
dawb,  while  the  black  germinate  to  produce  red- 
flowered  plants,  y-~  b  Hob.  Poppies  with  red  and  white 
ccrabi  nations  or  pinkish  potals,  yeeb  pa.1 .  produce  grey 
seeds.  The  lcvendor— flowered  poppy,  whose  opium  is  catem 


for  stonaoh  ailments  yeeb  tshua.l .  germinates  from  & 
black  seed*  Often  seeds  are  hastily  segregated,  giving 
a  ewidden  a  profusion  of  ooiours. 

Site  Selection 

Among  the  criteria  used  by  the  White  Meo  cultivator 
in  selecting  a  suitable  site  for  a  ewidden  are  the 
following,  which  are  listed  in  order  of  significance 
given  by  the  majority  of  households  in  Khae  and  Hae  Nail 
type  of  soil,  proximity  to  village,  proximity  to  culti¬ 
vated  swiddono,  water  resources,  vegetative  cover, 
terrain,  exposure,  previous  land  use  and  supernatural 
considerations. 

Soil. 

Soil  was  considered  by  a  majority  of  household 
heads  to  be  the  most  important  determinant  in  the 
selection  and  caking  of  a  new  ewidden.  As  previously 
noted,  the  «hit©  Keo  distinguish  four  general  soil 
types,  which  are  categorised  by  colour  and  stickiness t 
sticky  soil  £V  blog,  black  soil  aj  dub,  red  soil  av  Hab. 
and  white  soil’ov  dawb.  Although  all  soils  near  the 
villages  of  Khae  and  liae  hai  are  placed  in  one  or  other 
of  these  bread  categories,  additional  criteria  are  used 
to  distinguish  the  quality  of  soils,  among  which  ere 


taste,  firmness,  texture,  reck  and  sand  content,  end 
friability*  For  example,  both  in  £hae  and  Mae  fiai 
villages  the  reddish  laterite  soil  av  11 ab  is  re0arded 
as  the  beat  type  in  which  to  cultivate  rice.  An 
explanation  of  this  preference  is  usually  given  in  terns 
of  taste,  texture  and  etickineee,  The  soil  should  have 
an  oily  texture,  noderate  stickiness  and  when  placed 
on  the  end  of  the  tongue,  the  taste  should  be  either 
salty  or  sweet,  A  soil  which  tastes  sour  is  very  poor, 
and  the  site  will  be  abandoned,  even  if  other  indications 
appear  to  be  favourable. 

Different  soils  arc  selected  for  particular  crops. 
Peach  trees  grown  in  av  liab  have  poor  foliage  and  grow 
more  slowly  than  those  grown  in  av  dub,  but  such  trees 
produce  more  fruit,  Kany  Informants  insisted  that  they 
preferred  c»v  dub  for  all  crope,  because  it  holde  water 
hotter  than  av  llab. 

Table  VII  seems  to  Indicate  a  look  of  correspondence 
between  the  White  Keo  soil  designation  based  on  cclour 
i.A  the  relative  colouring  provided  from  soil  analysis, 
raiiiplo  Ko*  2  indicates  that  a  soil  described  as  red- 
o.t'c:;/  by  informants  is  analysed  as  gravel  sandy  loom 
v.’  'A.  ine  sand  and  mica  flakes.  However,  the  fertility 
t  '-  based  on  the  pH  factor  relates  to  the  yield  and 


cultivation  period  txa  described  by  "the  informants  fairly 
consistently.  Even  here  various  exceptions  stand  out 
ao  in  the  case  of  samples  Go.  6  and  Ho*  8*  which  are 
both  cropped  in  naize/opium  and  have  a  pH  factor  of 
C,3f  but  produce  good  and  fair  noise  crops  respectively* 
Sample  Ho*  11  has  e  pH  faotor  of  7.2  but  is  only  a  two- 
year  fallow.  Experience  in  the  ewidden  sampling  soils 
and  tho  result a  of  the  eoll  analysis  appear  to  corroborate 
that  the  White  Moo  colour  categories  are  based  store  on 
the  total  gamut  of  soil  characteristics  ae  evaluated  by 
an  experienced  cultivator  than  on  colour  or  stickiness* 

Tho  White  Meo  think  of  colour  as  on  effective  way  to 
categorise  different  qualities  of  soil* 

Proximity  to  Village* 

Despite  tho  apparent  long  distances  between  many 
svriddens  and  the  village  in  both  Khae  and  Mae  Nai*  the 
WJiite  Koo  indicated  a  strong  preference  for  fields  near 
the  village.  In  selecting  a  new  swidden  site*  a  culti¬ 
vator  nuot  choose  from  the  available  agricultural  land 
near  the  village*  which  nay  be  of  poor  quality,  and  more 
eui^blo  land  further  from  the  community*  The  primary 
re?  a  son  given  for  village  resettlement  or  segmentation 
is  tho  lack  of  fertile  or  otherwise  suitable  land  near 
the  site  of  the  old  village*  Ideally*  the  oultivator 
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prefers  a  stridden  to  be  aa  close  to  the  Tillage  as 
possible,  but  is  restricted  by  praotic&l  limitations 
placed  on  clearing  near  Tillages  and  the  availability 
of  land*  Any  swidden  within  300  metres  of  the  village 
wa3  subject  to  the  depredation  of  the  pigs  and  goats 
which  roamed  the  environs  of  the  villago*  Therefore, 
suitable  sites  300  metres  or  more  from  the  village  were 
competitively  sought  often  during  the  first  years  of 
resettlement*  Fallowed  ewiddens  near  the  villages 
were  frequently  the  firet  to  re-enter  cultivation,  often 
before  what  was  considered  an  adequate  period  of  fallowing* 
Except  for  five  sites  cleared  in  1967,  most  of 
the  cultivated  fields  in  Mae  Mai  were  more  than  three 
hours*  distant  from  the  village*  The  cultivators 
complained  that  their  new  sites  must  be  located  at 
regrettably  distant  areas  to  avoid  detection  by  the 
Royal  Thai  Forestry  Department,  which  enforced  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  cutting  and  burning  primary  forest* 

The  situation  in  Xhae  was  significantly  different* 
ilany  fields  were  five  yours  from  the  village  and  some 
ware  as  much  as  a  full  day*a  walk  for  the  Meo.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  complex*  Briefly,  the  villagers 
had  cold  or  abandoned  large  tracts  of  their  land  when 
thoy  migrated  to  Laos  in  I960.  This  land  was  presently 
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being  used  by  Thai,  Haw  and  Karen,  The  largest  tracts 
were  being  used  for  potato  cultivation  by  a  Thai  entre¬ 
preneur  who  imported  Thai  labour  from  the  Choa  Thong 
plains  area.  Since  there  appeared  to  be  no  means  short 
of  foroo  to  retrieve  this  land  froa  the  new  cultivators, 
tho  Heo  had  to  select  new  sites  further  from  the  village. 
The  second  reaeon  given  was  that  tho  villago  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  Kcron  villages  and  hanletn.  Although 
most  of  tho  Karen  lived  at  lower  elevations,  they  preferred 
to  use  the  old  Keo  ewiddens  for  .poppy  cultivation.  All 
points  north,  east  and  west  of  Khae  were  predominantly 
cultivated  swlddena  or  abandoned  grassland.  Two  Karen 
villages  could  be  clearly  seen  frcci  the  north  approach 
to  Khae  village*  Kovtrtheleec,  the  majority  of  owiddene 
are  situated  between  300  metres  and  2,000  metres  from 
tho  village,  and  it  is  on  these  fields  that  the  main 
burden  of  cultivation  is  placed. 

Proximity  to  Cultivated  Swlddens. 

Just  as  nearneoe  to  the  village  is  an  essential 
criterion  if  a  cultivator  rauet  work  at  his  swldden 
frequently  and  cave  precious  time  from  commuting  to  and 
from  the  village  household,  so  is  proximity  to  hie 
other  swiddens.  Tho  White  Iieo  feel  that  the  best  swiddene 
are  those  that  can  be  expanded  year  after  year  on 


suitable  terrain*  Consequently  every  year  the  culti- 
rators  try  to  enlarge  their  existing  fields*  An  effort 
is  made  to  mark  areas  adjacent  to  a  cultivated  ewiddsn 
veil  ii;  advance  of  anticipated  olearing  so  that  cuoh  an 
area  will  be  available  when  needed*  Two  areas  in  Khae  - 
of  approximately  90  square  metres  were  marked  by  a 
downward  inoision  made  on  the  trunk  of  trees  delineating 
the  four  comers  of  the  site  in  1965  •  but  were  not 
cleared  until  February  1967*  A  random  sample  of  ten 
households  in  Khae  village  indicated  that  an  average  of 
four  rai  per  year  wore  added  to  existing  sviddens  in 
this  manner*  Host  nuclear  households  initially  start 
with  four  or  five  rai,  and  as  children  are  bom  the 
swidden  expands  at  approximately  four  rai  per  annum* 
Exoeptlons  to  this  ideal  pattern  of  ewldden 
expansion  are  oonunon,  for  there  ore  limitations  imposed 
by  terrain,  neighbouring  cultivators  and  othor  ante¬ 
cedent  variables.  Due  to  the  faot  that  naiae/opium  is 
oultivated  on  old  rloe  sviddens  in  Has  Kai,  the  expansion 
usually  involves  t is  rioe  swidden  areas.  The  pattern 
of  shift  is  often  oircular,  moving  through  a  given  terri¬ 
torial  orbit  during  an  interval  of  time  and  returning 
again  to  repeat  the  cyole*  But  more  often  the  new 
owlddons  doored  for  cultivation  of  rice  are  planted  in 
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the  secondary  crops  during  the  second  year  for  a  period 
ranging  from  fire  years,  in  the  case  of  maiae,  to  ten 
or  more  successive  years  for  opium  poppy* ^  As  old 
ewiddeno  are  fallowed ,  fallowed  oviddens  with  five  or 
core  years  of  secondary  growth  are  put  back  into  pro¬ 
duction*  Swiddens  are  usually  adjacent  to  one  another, 
but  the  direction  of  expansion  depends  on  terrain  ^r>d 
the  other  prevailing  selection  variables* 

Since  the  labour  force  is  the  household  unit, 
distribution  of  the  household  members  into  efficient 
work  parties  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  emphasis 
placed  on  adjaoent  awiddens*  In  a  neolooal,  nucleated 
household  dispersed  awiddens  cause  disruption  and  hard¬ 
ship  by  splitting  up  the  husband  and  wife  work  unit  into 

2 

separate  areas. 

ater  Resources. 

The  availability  of  water,  often  indicated  by  lush 
foliage  and  heavy  vegetation,  is  an  important  factor  in 
ewidden  selection.  Cultivators  hunted  for  sites  adjacent 
to  streaobeds  or  springs*  Fifty-seven  of  tho  White  Moo 


1.  See  T3.  65  above. 

2*  household  3  is  un  example  of  this  case*  In  tho  10th 
month  1‘ow  goes  to  cmize/opiura  ewidden  to  weed,  Pi 
goes  to  cut  grass  in  the  rice  ewiuden* 


swiddens  in  Khae  and  Kae  Hal  were  near  such  water 
Bourcee.  Thie  amounts  to  approximately  two- thirds  of 
all  the  ewiddena  investigated •  fallowed  swiddens  whloh 
were  abandoned  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  five 
years  or  1<  as  were  recultivated  if  the  grass,  bush  and 
seedling  cover  was  full  and  green  most  of  the  year* 

Stre&mbeds  usually  lay  on  the  lower  side  of  any 
Bwidden,  either  at  the  base  of  the  field  or  in  a 
depression  parallel  to  the  inclination*  Thus  they  served 
as  drainage  ereae  for  many  swiddens*  Springe  were  often 
situated  at  pointa  below  the  swiddens  or  in  uncleared 
areas  adjacent  to  the  fields*  Cultivators  felt  that 
during  a  long  drought  such  sources  of  ground  water  would 
provide  some  relief  to  the  crops*  They  were  particularly 
concerned  about  extended  droughts  during  the  cool  months 
from  October  through  January  when  the  opium  crop  was 
under  cultivation*  In  1966-67  this  factor  was  of 
inrcediato  concern  because  of  the  laok  of  rain  during 
these  months* 

Variations  in  emphasis  appeared  between  informant 
cultivators  in-  Xhae  and  Kae  Hal*  The  Khae  villagers 
dir  not  mention  ground  water  sources  as  often  as  those 
in  Kao  Nai  when  describing  the  site  selection  prooeas; 
ho-,  over,  all  major  swidden  areas  wore  near  water  sources. 


In  Khae,  most  household  hoadc  noted  the  typo  and  quality 
of  vegetation  as  Indicative  of  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  In  any  cite* 

Vo/ret.vtlve  Cover. 

She  White  Keo  in  Khae  village  are  very  much  aware 
of  tho  vogotative  cover  and  especially  the  typos  of  treee 
v/liich  grow  best  in  their  particular  soil  categories* 
Cultivators  rarely  clear  arena  of  coniferous  growth* 

Thoy  say  that  such  trees  grow  best  in  dry  sandy  soil  (av 
dawb)  of  often  poor  fertility.  Many  of  the  cultivators 
frori  Has  Ifai  are  hesitant  to  clear  dipterocarpua  forest 
for  they  fool  that  the  soil  of  such  .areas  lacks  the 
qualities  to  produce  good  Keo  rice.  When  looking  for 
a  site,  tho  following  trees  are  singled  out  as  indicative 
of  good  primary  cultivation  land:  1.  Ktoo  nolool  hits, 
a  hardwood,  (C*  trlbnlolflcs) t  2*  !?too  tawv  ntxhv. 
a  rough-barked  hardwood,  (r.lthocnrrms  loucoBtachva) : 

3*  PJiot ;  oak  species  hardwood,  ( ■  ltb^carnns  oxy carpus) ! 

4*  .yto_o___riiv-'jav  rdawv.  a  hardwood,  (^uercus  rex)*  The 
most  cormon  of  these  hardwoodo  is  the  ohob  which  appears 
to  :^V©  several  nub-species*  It  is  found  moot  often 
at  between  1,000  and  1,500  metres.  Most  trees  when 
spoken  of  are  preceded  by  the  White  Keo  word  for  tree, 
rtoo,  except  for  the  qheb  species*  Many  informants 


explained  this  dropping  of  the  prefix  by  emphasising 
the  importance  of  this  species  in  determining  the  selection 
of  stridden  sites*  Other  favourable  attributes  of  forests 
with  qhob  trees  are:  1*  although  the  wood  is  hard  it 
burns  veil;  2*  the  stands  of  trees  are  high*  limiting 
the  lower  level  growth!  5,  there  is  always  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  where  uheb  are  found* 

In  secondary  forest  areas  and  regrowth  svidden  of 
more  than  three  years ’  fallow,  other  vegetative  clues 
are  used  by  the  cultivators  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  olearing  and  recultivating*  The  cultivator  die  tin* 
guiahsa  two  types  of  grassland:  1.  tau.1,  or  those 
recently  fallowed  ettiddene  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  a  variety  of  coarse  grasses  which  are  largely 
uncontrolled  and  wild*  Shree  nain  categories  of  grasses 
are  distinguished,  tau.1  ntxhw*  elephant  grass}  tnul  dub* 
black  grass  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  White  Keo 
as  a  spice  in  cooked  dishes ;  and  tau.1  iab*  bitter  grass* 

A  selection  of  grasses  from  a  three  year  fallow  owidden 
500  metres  from  Khae  village  indicated  the  following 
varieties:  hlusine  lndioa,  Daotylostenium  Aegyptoum  L«, 
ri^itaria  tinoreneis,  Jaccuimonta  panlculata,  Imperata 
oylir.drioa  (L*),  Pluchea  indica  (L.  )*  three 
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ore  in  the  White  Keo  category  tau.1  ntxhw,  the  others 
were  placed  In  the  group  tau.1  lab.  The  svidden  referred 
to  C3  teb  tan 1  can  then  be  termed  graesland  area, 

2,  The  second  category  of  what  is  called  grassland 
vegetation  by  the  White  Keo  is  the  plan  11a  1,  This  is 
on  erea  of  grasses,  short  bush  and  seedlings.  In  a 
sample  fallow  less  ihan  100  notrea  from  Khae  nine  bush 
and  snail  tree  varieties  were  identified  by  villagers* 
a)  nua.1  vun/r.  a  small  bush  of  reddish  hue,  the  bark  of 
which  is  boiled  and  used  to  wash  out  the  eyes?  b)  nab 
neeb,  a  hardwood  seedling  which  is  roasted  in  the  fire 
and  eaten.  It  is  thought  to  cool  a  fever?  c)  soon  led 
tov.  a  large  bush  olnilar  to  boysonberry,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  odible;  d)  nyq  auv,  a  form  used  as  nesting 
material  for  hensj  e)  slv  ub  neeo.  a  bush  with  yelltitf 
leaves  the  fruits  of  which  are  sour  but  edible? 
f)  ^-.1  tawv,  the  seedling  of  tree  of  the  same  name; 

It  has  yellowish  wood  U3od  in  house  fires;  g)  nav  noob, 
tree  eoodling?  h)  oin  t3chin,  a  seedling  of  a  fruit  tree; 
i)  tau^  nfrrhw,  Imperata  spp*,  elephant  grass,  U3ed  as 

4*  V  *•  *w  V> 

Oil*  v  v  il«  • 

Those  identifiable  plants  wero  among  fifteen 
sampled*  It  is  of  some  significance  that  out  of  15 
plants  found  on  the  fallow,  nine  were  readily  identifiable 


b y  the  villagers  and  *\11  of  these  had  some  food  or 
cediolnal  import  for  the  White  Heo.  It  would  appear 
that  almost  all  vegetation  is  utilised  by  the  villager*, 
STen  scrub  brush  types*  This  type  of  mixed  and 
developing  second  growth  vegetation  was  found  extensively 
around  Khae  village*  A.  rough  approximation  would  indicate 
an  area  of  perhaps  200  raj^*  The  uncultivated  areas  near 
Has  tfai  also  had  a  large  proportion  of  this  vegetative 
cover'  but  most  of  this  land  wae  distant  and  not  considered 
part  of  the  village  cultivation  lands* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  cultivator  them  are 
then  three  major  types  of  vegetation  which  influence 
decisions  on  land  usei  1*  soot,  primary  and  late 
secondary  growth  which  in  most  areas  is  eompossd  of 
similar  speoies  which  in  the  oast  of  the  lata  secondary 
growth  is  seeded  from  surrounding  forest  plants*  This 
vegetation  is  relatively  stable v  uncontrolled,  consisting 
of  either  an  advanced  plant  association  after  the  seeded 
trees  from  the  surrounding  aaturo  forests  are  five  or 
six  years  old  and  continuing  up  to  20  or  30  years  or 
made  up  of  a  climax  vegetation  in  an  area  which  may  never 
have  been  under  cultivation*  2*  taul.  grassland  vegetation 
exhibiting  a  variety  of  coarse  grass,  uncontrolled  and 
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often  dominated  toy  the  apeolea,  Imperatau  This  type 
of  vegetative  oover  can  range  fro*  unchanging  to  rapidly 
o hanging  depending  on  the  proximity  of  the  surrounding 
forest  cover,  drainage  and  the  length  of  cultivation* 

In  one  plot,  cultivated  in  a  forest  reserve  sone  in  Kas 
Kai,  the  vegetative  cover  returned  to  predominantly 
young  second  growth  forest  after  only  two  years  fallowing* 
Hovever,  thie  was  not  a  typical  swidden.  The  plot  was 
fifty  square  metres,  oleared  in  the  aidet  of  primary 
foreot  and  cultivated  for  only  one  year  due  to  restrictions 
imposed  toy  forestry  officials.  The  majority  of  owiddena 
cultivated  in  circular  shift  patterns  require  five  or 
Bore  years  to  acquire  the  species  predominant  in  the 
surrounding  mature  eecond  growth  forest;  3*  plant  lial, 
land  once  cultivated  tout  reoently  fallowed  consisting 
of  inoipient  growth  vegetation  with  an  uncontrolled 
changing  mixture  of  plent  and  tree  association*  Often 
the  oultivatore  refer  to  this  type  of  land  ae  tebchawa 
£oj,»  which  translated  means  "fields  which  women 
dofecate  on"*  Until  trees  have  reached  a  height  of 
six  to  ten  feet  the  land  is  considered  useless  and  an 
area  of  waste*  In  Mae  Hai  village  a  nuatoer  of  these 
Pi&a  Xlaj  fallowed  swiddene  were  cultivated  toy  poorer 
households  in  the  village  who  obtained  permission  from 
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the  original  cultivators  and  who  claartd  tha  land  to 
fan  It  bsfors  a  anfflelant  fallowing  period  had  alapead*1 

She  white  Mao  preference  for  clearing  eltea  In 
primary  format  areae  la  well  Ingrained*  Both  in  Mae  Hal 
and  £hae  cultivators  were  outspoken  In  noting  this 
preferred  vegetation  for  ewlddsns*  Reasons  varied,  hut 
eaphaele  waa  plaoed  on  the  empirical  results  of  dry  land 
rloe  cultivation.  All  cultivators  readily  admitted  the 
difficulties  In  clearing  and  horning  heavily  forested 
areas,  hut  eonoluded  that  the  higher  yields  and  hatter 
quality  crops  more  than  compensated  for  the  extra  work 
involved*  Two  villagers  of  Mae  Hal  indicated  that  there 
was  a  direct  relationship  between  heavy  burning  and  a 
successful  rloe  crop* 

V_  anaBtfft* 

fhe  White  Keo  are  very  expllelt  about  the  typea 
of  topography  preferred  for  swiddenst  the  site  must 
he  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  beeauee  tha 
rock  keeps  in  the  water  to  make  soil  soft  all  year  around. 
Such  si tea  should  Ideally  he  surrounded  by  mountains  hut 
open  and  unobstructed  on  the  downhill  side  to  provide 
drainage*  Depressed  areas  laoklng  drainage  are  planted 


1*  Qua  Sae  lie  and  Lee  Sat  YaJ. 


la  bananas  op  left  uncultivated  (Figure  VI).  The 
largest  known  plot  In  Ehae  village  is  situated  in  a 
low  undrained  bowl  in  an  area  of  alight  gradient*  Soil 
samples  indicated  a  soil  of  high  fertility,  but  the  basin 
area  was  flooded  during  most  of  the  monsoon  season* 

Suoh  depressions  in  the  landscape  with  higher  ground 
rising  all  around  are  called  lub  qhov  zaw.1  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  ideal  agricultural  valley,  lub 
fray  with  sufficient  slope  for  run-off* 

Although  the  White  Meo  prefer  level  areas  for 
cultivation,  the  variable  terrain  surrounding  the 
villages  of  Mae  Nai  and  Xhae  exhibits  little  land  with 
a  slope  of  leas  than  15°*  Psrhapp  a  result,  the 
cultivators  show  minimal  concern  for  Blope*  The  majority 
of  swiddens  in  Has  Nai  were  over  35°  slope  and  Khao 
village  swiddens  were  more  precipitous.  Nevertheless, 
cortain  other  characteristics  of  terrain  are  considered 
to  be  important,  such  as  evenr  iss  and  regularity  of  a 
oito,  tho  lack  of  rock  outcroppings.  No  portion  of  a 
swiddon,  ib  ntou^  teb,  should  be  of  greater  pitch  than 
any  other  Beotion,  but  this  critorion  was  seldom  realised 
and  moat  cultivators  were  more  concerned  with  the 
regularity  and  continuity  of  the  swidden  fenturee. 
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Stridden  sites  ranged  from  5°  to  65°  in  slope  but  eaoh 
ol eared  plot,  whether  or  not  adjacent  to  already  cleared 
swiddsns,  exhibited  a  significant  continuity  of  features* 
Irregularities  in  terrain  were  used  as  boundaries  between 
swiddens  cultivated  by  the  aaae  or  different  households* 
The  ideal  swidden,  lub  hay  zaw.1 ,  consisting  of  an 
area  of  uni-planed  slope  of  not  more  than  20°  pitch  and 
situated  at  the  foot  of  surrounding  mountains  but  drained 
at  the  lower  extension  of  the  valley,  was  seldoa  found* 
The  cultivator  often  compromised  between  slope,  irregu¬ 
larity  of  terrain,  and  soil  oontent*  The  quality  and 
roox  content  of  soil  was  oonsldered  sore  important  than 
the  regularity  of  terrain,  and  slope  was  rated  as  the 
least  important  variable.  The  White  Meo  oultivator  is 
aware  that  a  oertain  degree  of  slope  makes  the  felling 
of  trees  easier  and  that  in  areas  of  steep  slope  (over 
30  )  the  soil  washes  and  leeches  more  rapidly*  He  is, 
however,  experienced  enough  to  realise  that  there  are 
few  mountainous  areas  remaining  in  Chiengmai  Province 
whioh  meet  his  ideal  requirements  (Figure  IV). ^ 


1e  Tillj?£®rs  of  Kka®  returned  to  the  site  of  Khae 

oa  r*turnlh(5  from  Laos,  beoauso  they  did 
not  know  of  another  area  with  equally  suitable  terrain. 


Expo pure. 


Iht  steep  slope  of  White  Keo  swiddens,  located 
in  large  part  on  the  sides  of  mountain  ridges  and  the 
flooro  of  narrow  mountain  Talleys  oreotes  a  problem  of 
concern  for  most  cultivators,  that  is  the  length  of 
exposure  of  a  swidden  to  direot  sunlight.  Certain 
swiddens  situated  on  the  eastern  exposure  of  a  ridge 
may  receive  only  the  morning  sunlight,  while  those  on 
the  western  slopes  have  only  afternoon  exposure,  Suoh 
limited  exposure  to  sunlight  is  thought  to  cause  the 
stunting  of  plants  and  inhibits  the  growth  and  else  of 
grain.  But  of  more  marked  importance  is  the  effect 
which  such  shading  has  on  poppy  and  opium  cropping. 

The  cultivators  maintained  that  poppy  requires 
rainfall  after  the  first  few  weeks  but  must  have  bright 
direot  sunlight  most  of  the  day,  combined  with  cool 
weather  (60°-75°),  Without  full  expoeure  to  the  sun’s 
rays  the  buds  will  be  few  and  of  small  sise.  At  the 
oropping  time  (February),  the  poppy  swiddens  must  have 
direct  sunlight  most  of  the  day  or  the  opium  sap  will 
not  coagulate  with  tho  resulting  disruption  of  the  oropping 
schedule,  which  is  either  delayed  and  tho  better  part 
of  tho  crop  lost,  or  the  opium  is  of  inferior  quality, 

A  swidden  must  have  what  amounts  to  a  full  day  of  direct 


sunlight.  Most  ewiddens  are  referred  to  ae  being  in 
one  or  other  of  two  categories*  thoee  that  are  exposed 
fron  8  a.m.  until  6  p.m**  and  thoee  that  receive  sun— 
light  from  10  a*o.  to  4  p.m.  Sitae  which  receive  less 
than  six  hours  of  direot  sunlight  are  not  cleared  or  are 
soon  abandoned* 

Aa  a  ooneequence  of  this  requirement  the  majority 
of  White  Meo  ewiddens  are  situated  on  the  north  or  couth 
face  of  mountains  and  ridges*  Thus  they  recelvs  a  waTi^m 
period  of  sunlight*  Cultivators  indicate  a  preference 
for  the  south  faoe  due  to  the  greater  intensity  of  light 
during  the  cool  season*  but  this  is  of  lesser  importance* 
Figure  VII  lllustr&tee  the  preference  for  ewiddens  with 
northern  and  southern  exposures* 

Wind  exposure  le  given  minimal  attention  by  White 
Meo  cultivators.  During  the  monsoon  set -ion  the  prevailing 
wind^  are  southwesterly.  The  period  of  greateot  wind 
oootars  during  the  dry  season  (February  through  to  April) 
when  the  winds  coma  in  from  the  north-east.  Thus  most 
directions  of  the  compass  are  exposed  to  either  the  wind- 
driven  rains  of  the  monsoon  or  the  dust-laden  winds  of 
the  dry  period.  When  given  a  ohoioe  most  oultivators 
opted  for  a  south-easterly  or  north-westerly  exposure* 
if  not  selecting  a  swidden  facing  due  north  or  south. 


Previous  Land  Use. 


Uncultivated  land  within  two  hours  (10  kilometres) 
walk  of  the  village  ie  considered  to  he  "within  the 
village" •  Although  this  concept  is  inexplicit,  it  means 
that  any  non-villager  desiring  to  cultivate  such  land 
must  seek  permission  cf  the  village  headman  before 
clearing  the  land*  Excepting  this  communal  claim  to 
lands  near  the  village,  land  fallowed  for  more  than  ten 
years  is  considered  a  free  commodity,  similar  in  effect 
to  the  concept  of  rights  over  water  and  air#  Tenure  is 
by  usufruct  only*  A  household  owns  iand  by  usage  only, 
but  there  are  certain  residual  rights  which  go  along 
with  the  olearing  of  primary  and  secondary  forest*  These 
residual  usage  rights  often  effeot  the  selection  of  new 
ewidden  sites*  la  ooncept,  if  a  ewidden  is  abandoned 
for  more  than  ten  years,  or  if  prior  to  this  the  culti¬ 
vator  who  originally  cleared  the  area  migrates  to  another 
village,  the  owidden  may  be  claimed  and  cultivated  by 
another  household#  However,  even  if  a  ewidden  has  lain 
fallow  for  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  it  is  the  practice 
to  ask  permission  to  cultivate  it,  if  the  original  culti¬ 
vator  is  still  living  within  the  village  or  in  a 
neighbouring  village*  This  custom  often  determines  what 
sites  will  be  selected  for  olearing* 


Since  it  is  not  the  practice  to  charge  interest 
on  loans  to  idLnsmen,^  and  intorest  is  never  charged  to 
the  members  of  on e'e  lineage,  it  ie  often  each  relatives 
who  will  approach  a  household  and  ask  for  permission  to 
cultivate  one  or  another  plot  which  has  been  fallowed 
for  sono  time.  Other  vlllagerc  and  non-villagers  are 
more  hesitant  to  seek  permission  for  the  cultivation 
righto  on  such  land,  fearing  that  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  price  or  percentage  of  their  crop0 

Clearing  of  already  olaimed  or  race  ly  fallowed 
land  without  permission  from  the  claimant  or  original 
cultivator  can  be  stopped  only  by  watohlng  and  oatohing 
the  household  involved ,  This  is  a  difficult  task  whoa 
one  considers  the  wide  range  over  which  ewiddene,  olJ 
and  new,  are  scattered. 

Supernatural  considerations. 

Evasively,  the  White  Meo  villagers  explain  the 
interdisperaed  groves  and  forested  patohes  near  or 
situated  in  avldden  areas  by  referring  to  the  faot  that 
these  areas  exist  because  the  cultivator  did  not  want 
to  dear  themi  "Law  ouab  ua  tob  taq  lawn,  tehuav  ib 
kooq  hav  boov  xwb"  -  "They  (the  oultivators)  made  all 
the  land  into  awidden  leaving  one  area  of  forest". 


1,  These  include  all  clansmen,  close  affinal  kin  and 
oortuin  members  of  mother's  family. 
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Uncult iva ->d  forest  near  swlddens  and  surrounding 
Tillages  ore  often  related  to  certain  supernatural 
elements  or  to  the  exlstenoe  of  burial  sites*  Figure  IX 
illustrates  in  a  limited  area  of  approximately  one  square 
kilometre  the  dispersal  of  grave  sites,  spirit-inf eeted 
groves  and  swlddens  located  south-east  of  Kae  Hai  village* 
Seven  grave  sites  are  sltuatad  in  this  area  covered  by 
the  map*  Five  are  at  the  northom  extremity  of  Neng 
Sae  Lee's  fallowed  swidden  in  a  place  where  the  six  year 
old  fallow  meets  with  a  heavily  wooded  primary  and 
secondary  forest*  She  second  grave  site  ooncists  of  the 
two  graves  of  the  mother  and  father  of  the  Sae  Lee 
lineage*  Both  sites  art  on  the  edge  of  previously 
cultivated  land  near  heavily  forested  area*  The  primary 
forest  area  in  the  eouth-weet  sector  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  termite  mounde*  Suoh  areas  are  saored  to  the 
white  Me of  for  any  attempt  to  remove  the  mounds  or  oleor 
the  land  will  anger  the  termite  spirit  and  bring  sickness 
upon  the  animals  in  the  village*  The  shallow  area  of 
primary  forest  in  the  south-east  seotor  lias  not  been 
cleared  because  the  land  is  too  ^reoipitous  for  any  type 
of  successful  cultivation* 

Many  suitable  cultivation  areas  are  not  selected 
because  an  accident  may  have  occurred  near  the  area* 


TABLE  IX 


The  White  Meo  Categories  of  Svidden  Usage 
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Phases 

White  Meo 

Site  Selection 

1  .Hem  teb 

Cutting 

2.Ntov  ntoo 

3.I«aJ  nroj 

4.LuaJ  teb 

Burning 

5. Hlaw  teb 

6. Tshav  quav  teb 

• 

7. Thvs  teb 

Cropping 

8.  Teb  npleq 

9.  Teb  pobkvs 

10. Teb  pobkvs-yinb 

1 1  .Teb  yinb 

12.  Teb  qos  yaj  yw 

13.  Quav  npleq 

14. Quav  levs 

15.  Quav  yeeb 

Hallowing 

16. Teb  fab 
IT.Tel/chavs  quav  poj 

English 

•  *'  -•  K»  S>._ 

Marked  svidden 

Cat  svidden 
Slashed  new  svidden 
Slashed  old  svidden 

Burned,  airshed  svidden 
Burned  stubble  svidden 
Poorly  burned  svidden 

Rice  Svidden  ")  Crain  crops, 

Malae  Svidden  J  "qoob  loo" 

Malze/oplua  svidden 

Opiun  svidden 

Potato  svidden 

Rloe  straw  svidden 

Maize  stalk  svidden 

Opiun  stalk  svidden 

"  Overgrown  weeds  svidden 
Overgrown  brush  and  trees  svidden 


w 


Such  locations  art  often  narked  by  a  pile  of  sticks 
on  the  ground  to  show  where  eon#  accident,  illneaa  or 
murder  occurred.  The  cultivators  aay  that  it  ia  very 
diffioult  to  determine  if  the  Place  Spirit,  dab  sub  hanb. 
ia  favourable  until  after  clearing  and  cropping.  If  a 
aerioue  aooidant  oecura  during  the  cutting  or  burning, 
the  aite  may  be  abandoned*  If  villagers  and  animal  a 
who  are  known  to  have  eaten  crops  from  a  particular 
evil  Ion  become  ill,  a  diviner  or  ahaaan  aay  oonolude 
that  the  Place  Spirit  or  some  other  malevolent  spirit 
inhabited  the  area  and  would  inflict  more  injury  if  the 
•wldden  war#  not  abandoned* 

In  the  western  end  of  Bang  Sae  Let's  fallowed 
awldden  an  accident  oocurred  in  1964  which  was  inter- 
pretad  aa  a  sign  to  abandon  the  awiddea*  While  cutting 
a  large  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  awidden,  Bang's  younger 
brother  broke  his  leg  when  the  small  wooden  support  set 
to  hold  a  pole  a0ainat  a  large  tree  (tus  tab  cho.l) 
collapsed*  It  was  decided  that  the  foreet  there  was 
inhabited  by  a  malevolent  Plaoe  Spirit  and  all  clearing 
wae  terminated*  The  swidden  contiguous  to  that  foreet 
was  immediately  fallowed.  Prior  to  the  acoident  the 
household  had  intended  to  cultivate  the  six  year  old  field 


la  opium  for  another  five  years. ^ 

Decisions  on  sites  to  bt  cleared  by  steh  household 
are  made  by  ths  head  of  saoh  re ape o tire  household  after 
discussions  with  the  Tillage  headman*  There  are  exceptions 
to  this  procedure,  when  a  household  head  is  so 
incapaoltated  by  opium  or  illness  that  he  must  delegate 
this  task  to  his  wife  or  eldest  son*  The  proposed  sites 
are  often  eeleeted  one  or  two  years  in  adwanoe  of  clearing, 
especially  in  those  areae  where  swiddens  already  exist, 
and  new  swiddens  are,  in  effeot,  extensions  of  cultivated 
land.  However,  the  household  head  nay  make  &  selection 
only  a  few  weeks  before  clearing  in  order  to  avoid  any 
doubtful  claim  to  the  land.  The  latter  method  of  soleotion, 
followed  immediately  by  the  olearing  of  forest,  is  more 
common  in  Kha*  village  where  land  la  eoaroe  and  there 
is  competition  between  the  White  Meo,  Karen  and  Thais 
for  contiguous  land.  In  Has  Nai  competition  for  land 
is  almost  exclusively  within  ths  White  K<ao  community) 
however,  there  are  limitations  on  land  use  enforced  by 
the  Thai  authorities. 


1.  Spirits  which  may  affect  decisions  regarding  site 
SGloction  arei  the  forest  spirit  (dab  goov j .  the 
termite  spirit  (dab  nfrtnuo).  the  female  jungle 
spirit  (dab  £0^  ntxooo ) .  the  place  spirit  (dab  sub 
hanb).  — • 


Plaimte.fr 

In  the  first  type  of  selection,  where  a  site  le 
chosen  well  in  advance  of  ol earing,  narking  of  the  claimed 
site  is  of  great  importance.  Since  the  land  at  higher 
elevations  in  the  Hong  Dong  -  line  Him  complex  le  exclusively 
cultivated  by  White  Kao,  such  sviddan  designation  is 
remarkably  effective.  Harking  of  eitee  oontlguoue  to 
cultivated  ewiddena  in  Khae  village  also  ls  .ds  to  a 
minimum  of  disputes  beoaust  suoh  land  has  £  priori  been 
claimed  by  the  White  Meo  village.  Any  disputes  arising 
over  double  claims  art  brought  before  the  village  council 
oomposed  of  all  the  household  heads.  In  1964  two  house* 
holds  in  Khae  claimed  overlapping  parcels  of  the  sans 
sits.  She  question  of  whose  olaln: took  preoedenee 
was  brought  before  the  council.  After  two  hours  of 
deliberation  in  whloh  four  alternatives  were  dieoussed, 
the  sits  was  divided  evenly  between  both  parties  in  the 
dispute.^  Disputes  over  land  botween  Karen  villagers 
In  Yang  Hoi  and  the  White  Meo  ooour  wore  often  and  are 
not  ae  swiftly  settled.  Suoh  land  is  usually  at  the 
periphery  of  what  la  considered  village  land  and  any 


1.  The  other  alternatives  were  that  the  site  should  be 
awarded  toi  1*  the  household  whose  ewiddens  were 
contiguous  to  the  site;  2.  the  household  who  first 
began  clearing |  3.  to  a  third party  who  needed  land. 


attempt  to  nark  a  aito  well  in  advance  of  clearing  ie 
often  ignored#  Land  dieputea  occurring  between  the 
Karen  and  'Jhite  Heo  are  referred  to  the  respective  head¬ 
men  of  the  villagers  involved*  Settlement  ie  usually 
reached  on  an  economic  basis,  with  the  party  losing  the 
claim  being  given  compensation  in  the  fora  of  opium  or 
rice*  In  three  of  the  four  oaeea  reoorded  the  White  Meo 
won  tho  claims  and  gave  compensation  to  the  Karen  oloioanta 
In  the  form  of  opium* 

Harkins  (Horn  teb) t 

Kuch  of  the  confusion  over  site  olaima  is  the 
result  of  ineffective  marking  of  sites  and  a  lack  of 
agreement  between  hill  tribes  as  to  what  oonstitutss  a 
marked  olala,  After  a  swidden  sits  has  been  ohoeon,  the 
area  is  narked  by  making  a  downward  inoision  on  tha  trunks 
of  tha  tress  delineating  the  four  corners  of  the  site 
and  then  driving  a  horizontal  wooden  splint  into  ths 
incision,  Although  the  sits  is  then  considered  olalmed 
for  the  household  which  marked  the  sitef  many  factors 
nay  delay  or  provent  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  land* 
Many  households  over-estimate  their  capacity  to  clear 
and  cultivate ,  end  this  along  with  illness  and  cultivation 
difficulties  quite  often  limits  ths  total  number  of 
marked  cites  which  are  brought  under  cultivation  within 


a  household's  clearing  schedule*  Ir»  a  secondary  forest 
milieu*  rapid  chenges  take  place  in  the  biotio  community 
oirer  a  two  and  five  year  period*  A  swidden  site  located 
in  an  isolated  area  some  distance  from  cultivated  ewlddens 
and  the  village  may  not  be  readily  recognisable  after 
three  years*  The  tree  slaeb  markings  may  have  been 
oovered  with  a  soar  or  growth  from  other  plants*  such 
as  vines  and  creepers  (hmab)*  Some  cultivators  state 
that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  marking  of  sites  is 
limited  to  two  years  and  that  sitss  adjoining  cultivated 
svlddena  are  preferred  (Table  IX). 

The  else  of  swidden  sites  vary  considerably* 
depending  on  the  number  of  household  members*  the  work 
unit  of  ths  household  and  the  intentions  of  ths  household 
head*  Ideally  a  marked  sits  should  not  bs  larger  than 
the  land  area  neoessary  for  the  cultivation  of  one  crop 
(rice,  or  maize/ opium)  during  one  growing  season  for  a 
household*  Since  the  mean  size  of  households  was  between 
seven  and  eight  persons*  most  households  in  Mae  Nai 
estimated  that  a  rice  swidden  of  less  than  six  rai* 
producing  less. than  1,320  litres  of  unhusked  rice  is 
bordering  on  shortage*  A  suitable  clearing  site  for 
rios  is  from  two  to  three  rai  because  any  larger 
swidden  would  probably  tax  the  clearing  oapaoity  of  a 
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household  during  any  one  yoar#  If  three  rai  were 
cleared  each  year  and  last  year's  new  rice  swidden  were 
recultivated  for  a  second  season,  this  would  provide  an 
adequate  rice  crop  each  year  (Table  X). 

In  actual  fact,  the  narked  swiddene  varied  from 
one  to  five  rai  in  size*  The  majority  of  swidden  sites 
cleared  for  rice  cultivation  in  Mae  Hal  were  less  than 
three  rai  in  else*  Restrictions  on  the  clearing  of 
primary  and  late  secondary  forest  forced  the  cultivators 
to  attempt  clearing  in  smaller,  less  noticeable  swlddens* 
Swidden  shapes  vary  considerably  more  than  eize*  Some 
fields  are  triangular,  others  square  and  the  majority 
rectangular*  These  variations  in  shape  are  caused  by 
irregularities  in  the  terrain  and  the  efforts  of  most 
cultivators  to  fit  in  a  new  site  near  cultivated  swlddens* 
There  io,  however,  a  preference  for  rectangular  plots, 
where  the  vertical  dimension  is  more  extended  than  the 
horizontal,  thus  isolated  swlddens  appear  as  rectangular 
allocs  on  a  mountain  ©xpooure  (Plate  VII). 

Clearing  restrictions* 

Overriding  the  aotuol  procedures  and  techniques 
employed  in  site  selection  are  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  clearing  and  outting  of  primary  and  secondary 
forest  by  the  Thai  government#  The  villagers  of  both 
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Ha#  tfai  and  Shoe  find  that  it  ia  vary  difficult  to 
obtain  permission  to  clear  new  land,  especially  in 
areas  adjacent  to  or  in  forest  reserve.  Villagers  in 
Khae  any  that  they  have  given  up  asking  the  Hai  Anphur 
for  permission  to  clear.  In  the  past  such  requests 
were  either  denied  or  no  reply  was  given,  Tho  following 
case  history  of  the  clearing  of  a  new  rice  swiddon  ia 
Hae  Hai  will  give  illustration  to  the  dilemma  in  which 
sons  Meo  now  find  themselves t 

On  the  15th  of  January,  during  the  full  modn, 

Lao  X  wont  into  the  forest  to  selcot  a  site  for  a  new 
rioe  fid  en,  She  Heo  begin  to  search  for  now  swidden 
sites  at  the  end  of  the  oool  season.  When  Lao  X  had 
found  an  area  he  liked,  he  returned  to  the  village  and 
told  his  sister* &  husband  Lao  I,  Lao  X  and  Lao  I 
returned  to  the  new  site,  and  first  Lao  X  and  then 
Lao  -  chose  and  marks!  tho  sites  they  preferred,  Cn  or 
about  the  1st  of  February,  Lao  X  and  Lao  Y  wont  to  the 
Army  ."Breeding  station  lcoated  in  Kae  Rim,  Anphur  Mae  Rim, 
ihey  knew  that  this  land  belonged  to  the  Royal  Shai 
Arny,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  land  in  their 
area,  Tho  officer  in  ohargo  told  thorn  that  although  the 
land  was  owned  by  the  Army,  tho  trees  were  the  property 
of  the  Royal  Thai  Forestry  Department,  Be  told  them 
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that  the  Array  had  no  objeotion  to  their  using  the  land, 
but  peraieaicn  must  be  obtained  r  roa  the  Forestry 
Department  to  clear  it,  Both  Lao  X  and  Lao  Y  made  no 
attempt  to  contaot  Forestry  officials  about  permission, 
since  they  assumed  from  post  experience  that  any  suoh 
request  would  be  turned  down.  On  February  7th  another 
group  of  villagers  from  Mae  Hal  went  to  this  new  area 
selected  by  Lao  X,  Lao  Z  was  the  leader  of  the  seoond 
group,  Ee  had  heard  about  the  new  area  from  Lay  Y, 

Lao  Z,  as  leader  of  the  seoond  group  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  site  first  from  the  area  that  had  not  been 
selected  by  Lao  X  and  Lao  Y.  The  rest  of  his  group 
chose  their  sites  at  random.  Firs  days  following  the 
selection  of  sites  the  clearing  began.  First  small 
lean-to  type  field  huts  were  constructed.  Since  the 
area  was  near  the  dipteroearpus  forests,  ths  huts  wers 
roof f i  with  the  wido  fibrous  leaves  of  those  trees. 

Then  thr  smaller  trees  were  out.  After  ten  days  the 
lower  layer  had  been  clo  red,  and  they  began  to  cut  the 
larger  trees,  The  area  was  completely  out  thirty  days 
after  the  clearing  had  cozusenced. 

Burning  began  during  the  final  weeks  of  March, 
After  tho  first  burning  they  collected  the  debris  which 
had  not  burned  into  mounds  and  burned  the  mounds.  All 


of  the  Kao  worked  together  in  olearlng  burning  the 

j 

ealected  area*  Lao  X  and  Lao  T  worked  s,e  one  team  and 

» 

Lao  Z  ax? '  hio  group  worked  aa  another*  After  clearing 
and  burning  was  completed  the  area  was  divided  according 
to  prevloue  claim.  Lao  X‘s  field  waa  80  metres  wide  and 
200  metres  long.  Lao  Y  had  a  field  60  metres  wide  and 
150  metres  long,  while  Iro  L'a  field  was  250  metres  vide 
and  500  metres  long.  Although  Lao  X  and  Lao  Y  had  chosen 
the  beet  sites,  it  was  gene-ally  agreed  that  Lao  2  had 
fared  better  since  with  a  labour  force  of  five  men  hie 
group  had  boen  able  to  clear  more  land.  Rosier. 
Villagers  from  the  Thai  villages  of  Ban  Pa  Huang  and 
Bon  lung  Pung  discovered  the  newly  cleared  Keo  owiddene. 

A  meeting  was  held  by  the  household  heads  of  the  Thai 
villages,  hanj  of  the  Thai  villagers  were  angered 
because  they  had  been  prohibited  from  clearing  the  same 
lanu.  Therefore,  tho  cituation  waa  reported  to  the  local 
Thai  authorities. 

In  circumvonting  the  restrictions  on  tho  cutting 
of  forest,  the  thite  Heo  cultivators  have  devised  a 
number  of  aoheneo  to  avoid  the  detection  of  newly  cleared 
ewiddene.  among  which  are  the  selection  of  smaller 
isolated  plots  situated  at  great  distances  from  the 
villogei  the  minimising  of  dry-lund  rice  cultivation. 
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which  lessens  the  amount  of  new  land  needed  fop  oultl— 
ration;  increased  production  of  opium,  which  ir  the 
only  crop  that  ocononically  justifies  the  cultivation 
of  taxable  land;  and  an  increased  use  of  cultivated  and 
fallowed  b\ *  Ideas#  Corollary  effects  of  these  schemes 
to  avoid  confrontation  with  Government  authorities  are 
increased  trade  with  padi  rice— growing  peoples ,  such  as 
the  i'hai  and  Karen,  and  increased  commerce  in  the  illegal 
opium  crop. 

A  rough  estimation  of  land  on  which  clearing  is 
prohibited  in  the  area  on  which  Mae  Nai  villagers  el*iim 
cultivation  rights  approaches  70£#  In  Xhne  village  the 
defining  of  such  an  area  is  more  difficult  because  of 
conflicting  Karen  and  White  Meo  claims,  but  close  to 
60/i  of  the  remaining  forest  land  is  forest  reserve# 
xhe  map  showing  areas  appropriated  as  forestry  reserves 
in  the  environs  of  hae  ifai  and  Khae  villages  more 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  narrow  margin  of  unrestric¬ 
ted  primary  and  secondary  forest# 

CntJ  _ng  ( ihw3 ) 

Although  less  labour  is  required  in  cutting  and 
clearing  secondary  growth,  the  White  Meo  prefer  to  dear 
primary  forest  for  now  swlddens#  Kxperionoe  has  proven 


chat  *  crop  grown  in  a  swidden  cleared  la  primary  forest 
more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  work  involved.  Thie 
preference  for  primary  forest  is  especially  strong  la 
Kae  Mai,  where  dry-land  rice  crops  are  always  cultivated 
in  cleared  primary  forest* 

Cutting,  or  clearing  (thws),  as  conceived  by  the 
White  Meo  means  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  cropping* 
Thus  it  includes  a  number  of  temporary  and  functionally 
oeparate  otagee.  in  the  cose  of  primary  forest,  clearing 
begins  with  luaj.  the  cutting  of  the  undergrowth  below 
tho  forest  canopy*  This  stage  of  olearing  cay  range  from 
ten  to  fifty  man-hours  of  work,  depending  on  the  density 
and  type  of  ground  cover  under  the  primary  forest  canopy. 
In  one  cleared  evidden  situated  in  a  heavily  canopied 
climax  forest,  the  second  layer  oover  was  sparse  and 
consisted  of  widely  dispersed  saplings,  most  of  which 
were  of  tho  same  opeoies  as  the  climax  canopy.  This  site 
of  three  rai  vaa  cleared  of  undergrowth  in  thirteen 
hours* 1  Sites  located  near  stream  beds  or  in  areas  of 
more  open  climax  canopy  coy  have  dense  undergrowth  and 
take  significantly  longer  periods  to  cut. 

Tho  techniques  ueed  in  luaj  clearing  involve  two 


1.  Site  A  on  Figure  IX. 


significant  activities:  slashing  and  o hopping.  Saplings 
and  snail  tress ,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  centilitres 
in  diameter  are  cut  down  with  a  txuaa.  machete,  similar 
to  the  type  used  throughout  much  of  South-east  Asia 
(figure  X).  Both  men  and  women  participate  in  this  type 
of  cutting,  and  children  over  twelve  often  aoeiat  their 
eldero.  The  txuaa  is  swung  in  a  oircular  motion  from 
right  to  loft  with  rapidity,  cutting  off  the  small  trees 
at  about  one  metre  from  the  ground.  Trees  of  between 
five  and  twenty  centimetres  require  a  number  of  angled 
chops  before  they  fall,  depending  upon  the  strength  of 
the  worker.  Except  for  the  short enad  awing,  the  technique 
is  similar  to  alashing.  This  work  is  predominantly 
carriod  on  by  men,  but  in  households  where  there  are 
few  workers  women  also  participate. 

After  the  clearing  of  lua.^  la  completed,  the  men 
begin  the  cutting  of  the  larger  trees,  ntov  ntoo.  Thic 
io  tho  most  hazardous  owidden  aotivity,  but  because  it 
is  considered  the  exclusive  activity  of  men,  a  competitive 
spirit  prevails.  Often  the  felling  of  the  larger 

trees  takes  place  at  the  downhill  side  of  the  swidden, 
while  the  women  and  children  of  a  household  are  still 
clearing,  luni.  on  the  uphill  side. 

There  are  two  techniques  of  ntov.  The  first  is 


to  cut  a  tree  from  both  aides  until  it  falls,  ntov  nheei 
tsab.  In  this  oast  the  larger  wedge  is  usually  out 
from  the  bole  of  the  tree  in  the  direction  of  its  lean, 
while  the  shallower  cut  ia  made  on  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  tree  is  leaning  uphill  and  the  djsired  fall  is 
downhill  then  the  deeper  cut  is  mad®  on  tho  side  opposite 
the  lean.  To  foroe  the  tree  to  fall  away  from  its  loan 
is  considered  very  dangerous  and  often  results  in  kick- 
back,  or  the  butt  of  the  out  timber  snapping  up  and 
back  on  falling.  ?Itov  phea  j  tsab  is  employed  most  often 
where  the  lean  of  a  tree  does  not  correspond  to  the 
direction  of  the  desired  fall.  Thus  the  more  common 
technique  is  to  fell  a- leaning  treo  by  cutting  one  side 
until  it  oplits  off,  ntov  txo  ntswq.  In  two  uncleared 
swiddeus  campled  in  Khae,  most  of  the  larger  climax  trees 
were  angled  slightly  downhill.  In  the  fire  rai  area, 
thirty  seven  trees  wore  cut  by  the  ntov  tro  ntswq  technique 
and  only  nine  using  ntov  phee.1  tsab.  In  the  former 
technique  of  cutting  slip-back  appeared  to  be  the  most 
common  miohap.  A  tree  trunk  falls  into  the  crotoh  of 
another  tree  caueing  the  nearly  free  butt  to  e'pring  loose 
and  slide  back  rapidly  until  it  hito  the  ground. 

The  felling  of  trees  over  twenty-five  centimetres 
in  diameter  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  Whito  Heo 


0X0 *  tauo»  which  la  6  «xn*a  length  axs  very  similar 
In  appearance  to  the  einglo— bitted  axe  uoed  throughout 
the  Veatorn  world,  la  both  Khee  and  Kae  Hal  cost  axe- 
heads  are  purchased  In  the  nearest  Thai  market  towns, 
but  on  occasion  a  White  Keo  blacksmith  will  cako  his 
own  axohead  out  of  lighter  weight  iron. 

The  sharpening  of  cutting  implements  is  done  by 
the  household  itself,  when  possible,  Every  household 
has  its  own  whetstone,  and  most  of  the  men  appear  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  care  and  s&intenance  of  their  tools. 
If  new  or  extra  tcole  are  needed,  the  village  bleokamith 
will  be  called  upon,  and  for  Tos,4  -  10  a  new  knife  or 
axe  can  be  forged. 

Before  cutting  at  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  the 
Koo  cultivator  ereots  a  platform  or  loans  a  notched  log 
against  the  trunk  of  the  selected  troe  at  a  height  of 
approximately  five  metres. (figure  XI),  The  notched  log 
is  supported  by  a  small  wooden  stake  set  to  hold  it 
against  the  treo,  tus  tab  cho.j.  The  oxe-mon  then  climbs 
the  platform  or  log,  and  cuts  the  troe  at  this  elevation. 
Two  roaoono  are  given  for  this  technique i  the  Keo 
believe  that  if  they  cut  the  tree  at  this  height  it  will 
not  die,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  in  many  instances. 
They  prefer  not  to  kill  the  trees  because  th(>n  they  osn 
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fallow  the  swiddeiis  for  a  shorter  tine*  She  eecond 
reason  vraa  that  at  the  height  of  five  metres  the  trunk 
was  not  as  thick  and  the  wood  vac  softer*  The  Keo  of 
Mae  Hal  and  Khae  do  not  girdle  trees*  Many  of  the  elder 
men  said  that  it  was  not  the  right,  or  Meo,  way  of  cutting 
and  clearing,  although  they  had  Been  it  done  by  some  Meo 
who  imitated  the  Karen*  Tho  younger  men  felt  that 
although  girdling  required  less  work  during  the  initial 
stages  of  cleering,  in  the  long  run  it  wae  dangerous  to 
both  the  far aer  and  his  crops*  They  noted  cases  in 
which  Karen  farmers  had  been  killed  by  the  ec} lapse  of 
a  girdled  tree.  Even  without  girdling  the  moBt  common 
mishap  was  injury  from  falling  trees  and  branches.  Khae 
villagers  proudly  noted  that  they  had  not  had  such  an 
accident  in  three  years.  The  Meo  say  that  they  never 
use  such  clearing  devices  as  pollarding  or  trimming, 
although  the  writer  has  observed  these  techniques  used 
on  the.  trees  in  and  around  the  villages*  When  asked 
what  t  ey  were  doing,  the  Meo  responded  that  they  wanted 
more  space  under  the  trees  and  that  they  would  use  the 
branches  as  firewood.  Pirewood  is  almost  always  collected 
by  the  v;onen  from  an  area  usually  not  more  than  ton 
minutes  from  the  village.  The  area  surrounding  most 
White  Heo  villages  is  heavily  wooded,  if  not  by  primary, 
by  secondary  vegetation. 
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Depending  on  the  varied  practicee  of  individual 
households,  the  spreading  and  levelling  of  the  out, 
lua j .  and  ntov  ntooa  take  place  during  the  cutting* 

In  the  first  stages  of  clearing,  when  slashing  and 
chopping  with  the  txuaa  are  the  primary  work,  some 
effort  is  made  by  the  workers  to  spread  the  out  debrie 
over  the  forest  floor,  but  this  concern  with  spreading 
to  hasten  the  drying  process  is  not  practiced  by  many 
household  work  units*  The  levelling  of  large  trees 
is  also  given  minimal  attention*  In  Khae  some  attention 
was  given  to  cutting  up  felled  vegetation  into  smaller 
oeotiona  to  aooelerate  drying,  but  in  each  case  spooifio 
circumstances,  such  as  late  cutting,  the  portent  of 
ocrly  rains  or  the  particular  technique  of  a  household 
head,  determined  whether  the  newly  felled  trees  would 
be  levelled* 

Host  houoeholas  prefer  to  fell  and  clear  early  in 
the  year  so  that  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the 
drying  of  the  debris*  The  same  sequence  of  activities 
that  are  applied  to  fallowed  swiddens  which  are  pre* 
dominantly  scrub,  can  be  used  in  a  newly  cleared  climax 
or  secondary  swidden*  The  debrie  is  allowed  tine  to 
partially  dry  out,  a  period  of  eight  weeks  or  less* 

This  drying  period  is  followed  by  firing  and  burning* 


The  unburned  debrio  la  then  cut  Into  smaller  aections, 
collected  and  plied  In  *  convenient  area,  and  burned  a 
second  tine. 

Fallow  areas  which  are  predominantly  scrub  are 
first  cut  and  then  burned.  The  roots  of  the  snail  trees 
and  bushes  are  left  in  the  ground  to  deoay*  Grassland 
areas  are  first  cleared  by  fire,  followed  by  the  cutting 
of  unbumed  areas  and  a  socond  selective  burning.  Before 
planting  the  soil  is  turned  with  a  hand  hoe. 

Auxiliary  Activities* 

A  number  of  auxiliary  activities  are  carried  out 
during  the  cutting  and  clearing  phase  of  the  awidden 
cycle.  Among  the  most  important  ore  the  forging  and 
sharpening  of  cutting  tools,  the  clearing  of  new  trails 
to  newly  established  owidden  sites  and  the  various 
social  activities  which  take  place  during  the  slaok 
period  between  cutting  and  burning. 

Trails,  are  cleared  by  the  households,  or  groups 
of  households,  that  expoct  to  use  them.  A  household, 
after  deciding  on  a  new  ewidden  site,  must  clear  a  trail 
to  the  alto  before  cutting  can  begin.  If  a  number  of 
households  should  select  new  sites  in  the  same  area,  a 
3°int  clearing  of  a  trail  may  be  undertaken  by  the  house"* 
holds,  but  more  than  likely  the  first  household  to  comoenoe 
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cutting  will  be  the  one  to  clear  the  trail.  In  the  case 
of  water  courses  to  the  village  and  main  trails  leading 
to  and  from  the  village,  it  is  the  first  households  to 
settle  at  the  new  aits  that  clear  and  construct  these 
necessary  facilities, 

Forging  is  considered  to  be  a  epeoialiet  activity 
by  the  White  Meo,  Although  almost  every  household  has 
individual  members  skilled  in  sharpening  and  caring  for 
tools,  only  a  few  villagers  know  the  techniques  of  forging, 
.tach  village  has  one  or  two  blaoksoiths  skilled  in  making 
jewelry ,  as  well  as  hoes,  knives  and  axes.  In  Mae  Nai 
village  tha  households  of  Sae  Lis  lineage  have  professional 
blacksmiths.^  Two  of  these  households  share  a  common 
smithy  located  near  the  centre  of  the  village  (Figure  XII). 
The  smithy  is  constructed  of  the  same  materials  and  is 
similar  in  shape  to  the  White  Meo  household,  but  it  is 
halx  the  size  o£  most  households.  It  has  only  one 
door  and  about  one  length  of  the  interior  area  is  composed 
of  a  raised  hearth,  seventy  centimetres  off  the  ground. 

T:ie  anvil  (thil7)  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
area  and  the  blacksmith  does  the  majority  of  his  work 
in  the  space  between  the  anvil  and  the  hearth.  At  one 


1.  3ao  Lu  Sae  Lin,  ;ow  Sae  Us,  and  Iu  Sae  Lis, 


end  of  the  hearth  are  the  bellows  (lw.1?  which  are 
operated  by  hand# 

Soon  after  the  Hew  Year  rites,  there  ie  ouch 
activity  in  the  smithies.  A  hardwood  called  nnloo.1 
Mis  is  first  collected.  This  wood  burns  slowly  and 
retains  high  heat  for  long  periods.  Onoe  sufficient 
wood  has  been  collected ,  the  tools  to  be  sharpened  are 
gathered  and  materials  for  new  tools  are  collected. 

Many  households  bring  tools  to  be  reshaped  and  tempered. 
Among  the  most  common  tools  worked  on  during  this  period 
are  the  axe  (taus),  the  hatohet  (hwv  taus),  the  machete 
(txuas).  and  the  curved  hoe  (hlau).  All  of  these  tools 
are  used  in  the  cutting  end  burning  phases  of  ths  agri¬ 
cultural  cycle.  Throughout  the  cutting  phase  tools  are 
brought  to  tho  smithy  for  repair.  Often  a  blacksmith 
will  take  a  day  from  his  own  clearing  activities  to 
attend  to  the  backlc0  of  smithy  work,  but  ths  majority 
of  smithy  activity  takes  place  in  the  evening,  after  work 
in  the  swidden  sites  and  fields  has  been  completed. 

Visiting  and  social  activities  for  the  young  and 
oourting  are  acoelerated  during  the  slack  period  when 
the  drying  of  newly  cut  swiddens  is  taking  place.  Young 
non  and  boys,  usually  in  groups  of  three  or  lass,  will 
visit  neighbouring  communities,  often  staying  with  ths  • 
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mother's  kin.  If  tine  and  work  schedules  permit*  these 
vi3it3  nay  require  Journeys  ae  far  away  as  Laos.1  The 
Dain  and  most  significant  reasons  for  those  journeys  is 
to  meet  eligible  girls  and  havo  the  opportunity  to  make 
contact  with  kin  living  in  dictant  village.  Iho  desire 
to  see  how  other  people  live  and  curiosity  about  the  out- 
eido  world  undoubtedly  serve  as  stimuli  for  such  trips* 
Those  youths  who  remain  in  the  village  are  usually 
courting  village  girls  or  caking  daily  Journeys  to  close 
neighbouring  villages*  Because  of  the  lack  of  work  at 
this  tine,  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  the  hito  Kco 


calendar  have  become  the  traditional  marriage  period* 
I.elativo3  and  kin,  nuch  as  father's  brothor,  father's 
cicte. ,  and  the  groom's  nuclear  family,  who  aro  oxpooted 
to  attend  wedding  coroconios,  are  able  to  travel  during 
this  phase  of  agricultural  work*  After  .'aw  Years,  this 
is  t..s  time  when  village  life  is  most  disrupted.  In  khao 
village  during  the  1966  phase,  five  complete  households 
had  10i.t  the  village*  Three  of  them  had  gone  to  Khun 


vill 


only 


half's  walk  away  to  stay 


with  kin. 


ho  others  had  made  aoro  distant  journeys* 


1.  During  1966  two  groups  of  youths  from  Khao  village 
visited  -hito  heo  villages  in  the  Doi  Hoi  area  of 
Luos. 
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I  .any  of  the  romaining  households  in  the  villa  -o  were 
broken  up  with  cons  end  household  heads  visiting  in 
other  communities,  while  still  others  vero  hooting 
guests. 

Burning 

Burning  of  new  and  old  sviddens  begins  early  in 
the  fourth  month  (Kerch  15th  onward).  The  Keo  wait 
until  the  leaves  and  grass  in  the  cut  site  have  turned 
grey-brown.  The  timing  of  the  burning  is  considered 
very  critical,  for  if  they  wait  too  long  an~  are  caught 
by  a  rain  they  must  postpone  burning  until  the  sun  has 
dried  out  the  underbrush.  This  may  take  a  week  in  dry 
uunny  weather,  and  oven  a  light  poruiatcnt  rain  could 
create  a  two-week  delay,  ilain  con  be  oxpectcd  in  the 
sixth  month  (hay)  and  if  burning  is  delayed  until  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month  the  farmer  may  be  without  a  new 
rioe  uwiddon  for  tno  ooming  year. 

With  minimal  rainfall  and  high  winds  of  the  dry 
ooaeon,  it  usually  takes  loss  than  five  wooks  for  the 
debris  of  a  newly  cut  secondary  forest  to  dry  out.  The 
large  trunks  and  llabe  of  climax  forest  trees  require 
a  con3 adorably  longer  drying  period,  but  the  white  Moo 
cultivator  i0noroo  this  v/hon  timing  his  first  burning. 
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Any  delay  be  ond  that  necessary  for  the  good  burning  of 
the  lighter  dobria  night  bring  him  into  a  rainy  period , 
which  will  result  in  a  profusion  of  weoda  and  shoots, 
thus  lessening  his  chance 3  of  a  thorough  burn. 

The  head  of  the  household  or  tho  particular  owidden 
work  group  docidoa  on  the  tiding  for  firing  hio  fields, 
but  in  owiddeno  where  a: joining  fields  nay  be  conflagrated 
by  sparks  or  uncontrolled  fire,  an  infernal  group  arrange¬ 
ment  is  cade  on  timing.  The  drying  and  burning  of  ewidden 
is  possible  at  any  time  during  the  months  of  February, 
Karen  and  April,  if  rainfall  wore  tho  only  consideration.^ 
If  cutting  was  completed  early  in  January,  cm  adequate 
burn  could  be  expectod  as  soon  as  late  February.  However, 
the  fiz-at  ewidden  fired  in  Hue  Hal  in  1966  (that  of  long 
Cao  Lis)  was  burned  on  March  20th,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth,  month.  In  Khae  village  burning  did  not  begin 
until  April  3rd,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  The 
last  svidden  to  be  fired  in  Kno  Hai  was  on  tho  ?2nd  of 
the  fifth  month.  Thio  burning  followed  a  three-day 
rainy  period  which  be "an  on  the  sixteenth,  consequently 
the  burn  was  poor.  Thus  despite  the  time  latitude  in 
drying-firing  activities,  once  the  sequence  has  been 


1.  A  glance  at  Table  VI  on  rainfall  during  those  months 
in  ^SU>  indicates  no  rainfall  for  .February  and  i-.aroh 
and  only  a  monthly  average  of  12.5co.  for  April. 
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initiated,  thero  is  only  a  limiter!  period  in  which  a 
maximally  effective  bum  may  be  achieved.  In  the  latter 
case  the  onslaught  of  the  rainy  soason  was  sudden  end 
unexpected.  Normally  there  is  a  build-up  of  rain  clouds 
which  hcralda  the  coning  preoipitation.  Many  villagers, 
however,  emphasised  the  dangers  of  waiting  until  the 
first  rains  are  imminent. 

The  procedures  for  burning  include  a  number  of 
prolininary  precautions,  A  Keo  will  first  clear  the 
border  of  his  swidden  of  grass  and  underbrush  for  a 
width  of  usually  five  metros.  If  his  field  borders  on 
another  he  will  tell  his  neighbour  of  hie  plan  to  burn 
and  perhaps  suggest  that  they  bum  together  so  as  to 
n?h0  the  work  easier.  If  the  ovnor  of  the  aoighbouring 
swidden  does  not  want  to  burn  at  that  time,  they  will 
clear  or  bum  a  firobroak  between  their  fields.  Burning 
a  firebreak  is  not  uo  common  ae  ol earing  by  knife  and 
hoe.  Cn  one  occasion  the  burning  of  a  firebreak  in  Kae 
Hal  resulted  in  the  fire  sotting  out  of  hand,  burning 
a  vide  area  of  awidden,  fallowed  grassland  and  forest, 
.Fruit  trees,  ouch  aa  the  common  peach  (Frunua  vulgaris) 
and  tho  lychees  grown  by  the  Keo  are  protected  by  clearing 
an  area  around  the  tree  and  soaking  it  with  vator.  The 
villagers  do  not  feel  that  the  smoke  and  heat  from  the 
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firo  herns  t  o  trees,  and  therefore  do  not  tiy  to  avoid 
burning  net r  fruit  orchards. 

It  is  quite  ccnr.cn  for  the  fires  set  by  the  Keo 
to  ^ot  ou,fc  hand.  Cr.ce  tho  preliminary  clearing  is 
completed  no  further  effort  io  made  to  control  r  fire. 

5!.o  writer  has  observed  fires  in  the  Ehae  area  which 
v  ore  eet  by  young  hlte  : loo  boys  vho  wanted  to  clear  a 
forooted  area  of  underbrush  so  that  tvey  could  more 
easily  hunt  for  wild  anlnalc,  Many  of  the  older  non 
v.-ore  opposed  to  thic  haphazard  method  of  firing  v/holo 
forest  are.  n,  but  they  soy  it  happens  overy  .'’Aor,  end 
thorc  is  littlo  that  they  can  do  about  it.  All  informants 
in  Xhan  claimed  that  the  burning  of  fallowed  ewiddens 
had  co  tain  unfavourable  effects.  Twenty  of  the  house¬ 
hold  heads  said  that  indiscriminate  burning  caused 
orcecoive  weed  ^rowth.  Tho  others  felt  that  it  harmed 
Vic  -ail  cf  fallowed  jwiddens  and  prolonged  the  necessary 
fall c"inc  •'orio'** 

hfc waver,  this  attitude  toward  the  firing  of  cut 
j  ’in ary  and  secondary  forcot  and  the  controlled  burning 
of  fallowed  nv/iddens  about  to  be  put  back  into  production, 
differed  aignif icantly.  Tho  majority  of  cultivators 
r.tntod  that  without  burning  "the  oickneoa  of  the  earth*, 
2XSJ2.  lZk»  would  prevent  a  good  crop.  In  Khae  village 
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reference  wan  made  to  a  reported  poop  burning  in  1965 
on  an  eighty  oar  Tallow  which  re suit ed  in  a  maize  orop 
of  low  yield  infected  with  what  appeared  to  he  a  fungus 
growth#  Ihie  incident  wae  coneidered  eufficient  proof 
that  burning  ie  essential. 

In  Kae  Koi  various  reasons  were  given  for  burning# 
liew  sites  in  primary  and  secondary  forest  were  burned t 
aooording  to  informants,  so  that  the  land  would  be  clear 
of  logs ,  brush  and  grass#  Others  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  poooiblo  to  plant  new  owiddene  without  burning, 
however,  the  primary  reason  given  was  that  it  made  hotter 
crops.  Specif io  reference  was  made  to  the  ash  and  the 
fact  that  tho  aoh  made  the  soil  taste  salty  and  sweot. 

was  clear  to  these  informants  that  the  ash  udded  some¬ 
thing  to  the  soil#  when  the  writer  mentioned  that 
fertiliser  would  act  in  the  same  way  on  the  soil,  they 
replied  that  they  knew  thi-,  but  that  fertiliser  oost 
money  and  was  very  difficult  to  transport,  (.no  informant 
uotod,  "Why  should  we  spread  fertiliser  when  burning  doos 
the  some  thing?" 

firing  techniques  differed  little  from  household 
to  household*  When  wind  conditions  are  favourable  and 
tho  upper  margin  of  the  ov/idden  adjoins  an  aroa  which 
is  to  bo  burned  also,  or  hae  little  flammable  material 
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on  it  due  to  recont  imrvesting,  the  owidden  nay  to  fired 
at  it 3  lower  margin.  In  this  ca3e  the  flames  quickly 
sweep  up  the  slope,  and  burning  can  be  completed  on  a 
dry  ewidden  of  three  rai  in  loos  than  one  hour#  Depending 
on  the  wind  direction  and  degree  of  slope,  burning  can 
ba  started  on  the  lower  margin  or  sides  of  tho  swidden, 
■‘•ale  type  of  firing  uaUw^ly  results  in  a  olov/er  more 
oontrollablo  burn,  but  ia  used  lose  due  to  the  longer 
burning  period  and  the  high  incidence  of  incomplete  or 
patch  burning,  whatever  the  direction  of  the  intended 
burn,  the  windward  margin  is  always  lit  slightly  ahead 
of  the  leeward  aide. 


lino  opliats  aro  used  to  fire  a  ewidden.  Cne  man 
o  n  do  thi3  easily  by  himself,  by  placing  tho  burning 
ore hou  at  choaon  intervals  ..round  the  field,  ‘..’omen  and 
children  help  ly  containing  tho  fire  with  firebreaks 
.  r.v.  .eating  with  branches.  If  tho  swidden  is  dry,  tho 
tiro  r.cy  bo  act  anywhere;  however,  if  tho  debris  and 
Oraoc  aro  3li  ,htly  wet,  an  area  v.uat  bo  voll  kindled 
before  tho  fire  will  onroad.  If  some  parts  of  a  field 
aro  unburnod,  the  remaining  underbrush  and  smell  debrio 
\.lll  be  piled  into  one  area  for  re-burning,  The  *hite 
i.oo  rarely  use  tertiary  burnin  gs.  If  grass  overtaken 
the  ov/idden  between  tho  time  of  burning  end  plantin  , 
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it  will  bo  cleared  by  hoo.  Stunos  and  logs  which  are 
only  charred  by  tho  first  burning  are  not  re-burnt, 

Tho  planting  of  rico  by  dibbling,  maize  by  hoeing,  and 
poppy  by  broadcasting  is  oinply  done  around  these 
obstacles.  The  cost  common  cTplnna tiona  for  a  poorly 
burned  field  include:  fioldo  in  which  the  grass  had 
grown  unevenly  or  in  clunns,  fiolda  which  had  dried  out 
in  one  area  but  had  remained  wet  in  anothor,  new  awidden 
sites  cleared  from  primary  forest  where  the  largo  trunks 
and  branches  had  not  been  given  sufficient  time  to  dry, 

When  secondary  burning  io  necessary  because  of  late 
burning  or  insufficiently  dried  debris,  it  ia  always 
accomplished  by  spot  burning.  In  the  areas  which  burned 
poorly  Is  oiled  vegetation  not  oonsumed  by  main 
firing.  Thin  work  of  collecting  unburnt  branches  and 
underbrush  io  arduous,  and  the  White  Keo  do  their  best 
to  avoid  a  seconder,;'  firing  for  this  re-son.  Often  a 
cultivator  will  simply  ignore  such  an  area  end  plant 
around  It. 

Following  the  completion  of  burning,  which  is  the 
last  phase  in  tho  removal  of  material  vegetation,  there 
is  no  slack  period*  The  planting  of  maize,  oguashes, 
beans  and  leafy  vegetables  begins  immediately  lowing 
tho  first  rains.  Thus  commences  tho  cropping  phase  of 
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the  agricultural  cycle  which  ccntiauee  until  the  harvest 
of  opiua  and  the  advent  of  cutting  and  clearing  in 
January  and  February* 

Cropping 

Before  planting  begins  in  the  rice  awidden,  burnt 
loe*  aro  sometimes  nor.d  about  to  give  a  rough  indication 
of  the  ewlddea  boundary.  This  la  usually  only  done  when 
two  or  more  houoeholda  have  cleared  a  oontlguoue  area. 

In  some  rice  ewiddana  a  email  area  aurroundlng  the  field 
ehelter  ie  paced  off  and  left  unplanted  for  eventual  uaa 
ae  a  vegetable  garden,  the  margin  of  the  fields  adjacent 
to  stream  banke  aro  often  planted  with  root  orops, 

▼ego tables,  eugar  cane,  millet  and  sesame,  this  planting 
begins  before  that  of  the  malts  and  rice,  continuing  well 
into  the  growing  season  of  the  rice  crop.  By  the  seventh 
month,  swlddeno  are  planted  not  only  in  grains  but  a 
largo  variety  of  cultlgens  (Table  VIII).  Cultivators 
often  spend  more  time  planting  non-grain  crops  before 
and  during  the  grain  growing  period  than  in  the  planting 
of  grain  and  opium.  Thlo  process  of  almost  continuous 
supplementary  crop  planting  over  an  extended  period  from 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  month,  combined  with  the  planting, 
care,  and  harvoeting  of  the  three  primary  crops,  creates 
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a  complex  system  of  cultivation  in  which  many  crops  are 
cultivated  simultaneously  in  an  overlapping  or  Inter* 
cropping  system. 

Hales  Planting. 

Of  the  three  major  crops,  stales  is  the  first  to 
he  planted*  It  Is  also  the  least  Important  in  terms  of 
alternative  foods  available*  Out  of  the  eight  recognised 
varieties  five  are  cultivated  for  human  consumption, 
but  these  five  comprise  less  than  20^  of  the  total  crop* 
Hales  Is  the  primary  fodder  for  pigs  and  is  a  supplementary 
food  for  horses  and  poultry*  Host  Informants  agreed 
that  without  males  the  horses  and  chickens  could  find 
sufficient  food  by  foraging  and  that  the  pigs  could 
survive  on  chopped  banana  plants  for  most  of  the  year, 
yet,  as  exemplified  In  Khae  village,  the  White  Heo  depend 
on  males  more  than  rloe  for  it  Is  hardier,  easier  to 
plant  and  harvest  than  rice,  and  it  does  not  require 
newly  cleared  high  nutrient  swlddens  for  each  crop* 

Males  Is  planted  soon  after  the  burning  Is  completed 
between  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  months,  often  before 
the  south-west  monsoons  begin  to  saturate  the  area* 

She  selection  of  males  seeds  is  accomplished  by  storing 
ths  best  ears  of  corn  from  ths  previous  year  In  the  loft 
dlreotly  over  the  cooking  fire*  It  is  hoped  that  the 
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emoke  from  the  continuously  burning  fire  will  discourage 
insects  from  eating  the  stored  maise.  If  maize-borem 
should  damage  the  seed,  it  must  be  given  to  the  animals* 
Unfortunately  maize— borers  seem  to  damage  much  of  the 
seed  in  spite  of  the  smoke.  If  extra  seed  is  needed 
for  planting,  the  Meo  may  borrow  a  small  amount  of  seed 
from  his  kin  or  neighbours \  however,  if  insects  have 
destroyed  a  large  amount  of  seed  he  must  buy  new  seed 
to  replenish  his  stock.  The  Meo  say  that  they  must  have 
three  to  four  tavv,  or  80  litres,  to  sow  a  field  of  ten 
rai.  Maize  kernels  are  not  soaked  before  planting 
because  the  Meo  fear  that  the  seeds  might  spoil.  Maize 
requires  a  moderate  cool  temperature.  In  Khun  Klang 
there  is  little  corn  grown  because  at  5,800  feet  there 
are  few  kernels  on  the  ear  of  corn.  For  a  good  com  crop 
tho  soil  must  be  black  and  soft.  Particular  care  must 
bo  taken  to  make  a  thorough  burning  so  that  there  is  no 
disease  in  the  soil,  and  there  will  be  enough  aeh  to 
make  the  soil  oily  and  sweet. 

Any  number  of  maize  kernel  varieties  are  planted 
in  an  average  swiddcn.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
relative  portions  of  each  variety,  but  in  ten  households 
from  Khas  village  the  proportion  of  nplaun.  which  falls 
predominantly  into  the  flint  category  and  has  a  somewhat 


shorter  growing  season  than  the  nor*  numerous  dent  types, 
was  approximately  one  litre  to  120  litres*  The  amount 
ot  seed  planted  Is  calculated  by  our,  a  white  Keo  basket 
containing  25  litres,  alter  the  cob  has  been  shelled* 

The  high  ratio  of  dent  to  npl&ua  la  selected  prior  to 
storage  so  that  little  effort  Is  aade  to  segregate  the 
types  of  naise  during  shelling  and  planting.  Pour  house¬ 
holds  In  Xhae  transport  the  ears  to  the  ewldden,  shelling 
the  kernels  as  the  planting  takes  place*  This  nethod 
of  planting  slows  down  the  planting  process  and  makes 
It  neoesaary  to  transport  more  material,  for  these 
reasons  It  Is  avoided  by  moat  households* 

Prior  to  the  actual  planting,  the  soil  In  the 
malse  swlddens  Is  oleared  of  any  weeds  by  hoeing,  noaes 
BPP.il*  1®  followed  by  the  digging  of  open  holes 

approximately  four  Inches  deep  and  spaced  between  one 
and  two  metres  apart*  The  men  usually  open  the  holes 
with  a  deep  cut  aade  by  hoes,  while  the  women  and  some— 
times  children  place  the  eeeda  in  the  holes  by  hand* 

Pour  or  five  kernel8  are  dropped  in  the  open  coles  and 
then  the  holes  are  filled  with  loose  earth,  either  by 
employing  foot  action  or  with  a  brueh  of  the  hand*  Due 
to  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  dropping  kernels  In  large 
holeo,  males  planting  takes  considerably  lees  time  than 
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rice  planting.  Large  work  groups  are  not  needed,  and 
the  work  unit  is  alaoet  always  the  household.  Households 
consisting  of  less  than  three  workers  usually  prepare 
the  holes  for  the  whole  swidden  before  commencing  the 
seeding, ^ 

Effective  variations  between  stridden  work  units 
indicate  wide  discrepancies  between  time— labour  units 
required  to  complete  the  maise  planting  in  the  five, 
approximately  8,5  rai  or  one  heotare,  swiddens  sampled. 
Two  households  with  a  total  of  two  workers  completed 
planting  in  four  daye,  (Planting  here  includes  the 
combined  tasks  of  digging  holes,  dropping  seeds  and 
covering  holes.)  The  three  other  households  employing 
a  numerically  equivalent  work  force  completed  the  same 
tack  in  less  than  two  days.  In  the  former  samples  the 
work  units  consisted  of  a  woman  and  her  six-year  old 
child  and  a  young  man  of  twenty  and  his  eixty-year  old 
mother,  While  the  latter  cases  involved  in  each  case 
a  middle  aged  man  and  his  wife. 

Potato  planting  (goo  va.l  vwv). 

Two  major,  distinctions  are  evident  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  cyatems  as  practiced  by  Mae  Hai  and  Khae  villages. 
Rice,  the  major  food  staplo  of  the  White  Meo  diet  ie 


1,  low  Lae  Leo's  household  exemplifies  this  sequence  of 
rcaiso  planting.  Other  households:  Pin  Sae  Vaj, 
Chung  aae  Vaj,  Pia  Lae  Yaj,  Pi  Sae  Yaj. 
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not  cultivated  in  Xhae)  however,  white  potatoes  are, 
and  they  form  the  seoond  major  cash  orop  for  the  Khae 
farmers,  Zn  Kae  fiai  rice  ie  cultivated,  while  potatoes 
are  not. 

Potatoes  are  the  seoond  major  orop  planted  in 
Ihae,  They  are  planted  immediately  following  the  maise 
planting  during  the  final  fortnight  of  the  fifth  month 
and  into  the  first  half  of  the  sixth,  A  seoond  planting 
is  made  during  the  tenth  month  following  the  maise  harvest 
and  before  the  seeding  of  poppy.  The  telescoping  of 
planting  activities  connected  with  maise  and  potatoes 
into  a  relatively  confined  time  period  creates  a  labour 
shortage  dilemma  for  many  households  with  liraitsd  work 
units,  Beoauoo  of  this  shortags  and  the  fact  that 
potatoes  art  not  often  oonsumod  by  the  White  Meo  them¬ 
selves,  the  number  of  households  cultivating  potatoes 
in  Khae  totals  only  seven,1  Of  this  group  four  art 
amongst  the  five  wealthiest  households  in  the  village, 
while  all  seven  have  over  ten  household  members. 

The  selection  and  otoring  of  root  oropa  for 
replanting  is  done  with  oare.  Only  the  largest  and 
smoothest  potatoes  are  oeleoted  at  harvest  for  replanting, 

1,  In  the  Sae  Yaj  lineage*  Teng,  Due,  Ting,  La, 

In  the  Sae  Vaj  lineage*  Sopia,  Bus  Pa,  Co, 


These  are  stored  in  baskets  (t>ur)  usually  under  the 
platforms  In  the  main  living  ares  or  in  the  sleeping 
quarters* 

Planting  of  potatoes  is  similar  to  the  techniques 
employed  in  maiee  planting,  exoept  that  a  second  burning 
of  the  ewidden  is  often  necessary  because  of  the  time 
elapsed  botveen  first  burning  and  planting,  which  is 
over  four  weeks*  If  wet  conditions  or  rainfall  prohibit 
a  second  burning,  the  ewidden  eoil  is  turned  by  hoe, 
then  holes  averaging  five  inches  in  depth  are  made  with 
hoes*  The  holes  are  spaced  at  Intervale  of  approximately 
twenty-seven  inches*  Aa  in  maize  planting  the  women  and 
older  children  do  the  aotual  planting,  placing  the  tubers 
with  a  ns  nil  green  shoots  into  the  holes,  making  certain 
that  the  largest  shoots  are  directed  toward  the  surface* 
Loose  soil  is  spread  over  the  holes  and  packed  down  with 
the  foot  bofore  proceeding  to  the  next  holes*  The  time 
expended  on  planting  each  tuber  is  from  30  seconds  to 
one  minute  longer  than  with  maize  holes  because. of  the 
effort  made  to  situate  the  tubers  and  pack  the  soil. 

The  total  amount  of  labour  needed  in  potato  cropping  is, 
however,  lcca  than  with  grain  crops  ainoe  underground 
sterna  and  tiibsrs  require  less  over-all  attention  and  are 
loss  subject  to  damage  by  pests* 
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Rice  Plantin/r. 

Rice  planting  in  Mae  Hai  begins  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  sixth  month*  just  preceding  the  heavy 
raino#  white  Heo  rice  cultivators  prefer  to  plant  before 
the  soil  becomes  excessively  sticky  and  difficult  to  wars: 
in#  L'aoh  household  works  as  a  unit  in  returning  and,  if 
neoessary,  dibbling  and  seeding#1 

Holes  for  the  rioe  seed  are  dibbled  by  the  men 
and  older  adolescents#  In  small  households  women  may 
also  help  to  dibble,  although  this  task  la  definitely 
considered  by  the  cultivators  to  be  men's  work#  The 
average  household  group  of  two  men  and  women  in  Kao  Hai 
is  divided  into  two  work  parties.  The  men  begin  dibbling 
at  the  upper  margin  of  the  ewidden  trans versing  the 
swidden  along  horizontal  strips,  dibbling  an  area  one 
to  two  metres  in  width.  The  women  and  older  children 
follow  at  distances  of  four  to  fifteen  metres  behind# 

Most  of  the  stioks  used  for  dibbling  (teev  keen)  aro  one 
to  two  inohes  in  circumference  and  are  out  from  the 
aheb  tree#  The  cultivators  seem  to  prefer  this  wood 
because  it  is  abundant  and  it  rarely  breaks  on  lmpaot 
with  hidden  rooks#  Often  iron  daps  (lub  teev  keen)  are 

1#  Only  one  household  in  Mae  Hai  made  a  secondary 
burning  prior  to  planting  in  1966-67# 
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placed  oa  the  tips  of  the  teev  keen  to  sake  penetration 
easier  and  prevent  the  point  of  the  stick  from  being 
crushed.  Holes  are  puaoHed  at  Intervale  of  eight  inches 
or  more  to  depths  of  two  to  four  inches,  depending  on 
the  structure  of  the  soil  and  rock  content*  The  tech¬ 
niques  and  epeod  of  dibbling  varies  significantly  between 
individuals*  One  dibbler  nay  alternate  hands  for  each 
hole  made 9  another  nay  use  one  hand  for  a  long  series 
of  holes,  switching  to  his  other  hand  oa  tiring.  Culti¬ 
vators  indicate  a  preference  for  aolst  but  not  sticky 
soil,  for  dry  powdery  eoil  does  not  hold  the  dibble  and 
often  fills  up  with  eoil  before  eeeding* 

Seeders  following  the  dibblers  drop  ten  or  more 
seeds  into  each  cylindrical  hole*  The  seeds  are  carried 
in  £ur  to  the  swidden  and  then  transferred  to  doth  bags 
slung  over  the  left  ana*  Seeds  ore  not  counted  when 
dropped,  but  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  seeds  that 
arc  hold  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Holes  are  not  filled 
in  with  soil  because  the  cultivators  want  the  hole  to 
fill  with  water  so  that  the  rice  seeds  will  germinate 
more  rapidly,  • 

The  over-all  mood  during  rioe  planting  is  one  of 
anxiety*  Since  it  is  important  to  plant  before  a  heavy 
rain,  speed  and  skill  aro  necessary  in  both  dibbling  and 


seeding.  There  is  also  the  apprehension  that  both  tasks 
must  be  completed  before  Thai  officials  discover  the 
newly  cleared  plot.  Cnee  the  rice  is  in  the  ground  the 
svidden  is  no  longer  a  lua.1  tob.  oleared  field,  but  a 
teb  nplol.  a  rice  field,  with  full  cultivation  rights, 
and  thore  is  little  that  the  officials  can  do. 

irons  of  the  cultivators  in  Kao  Nai  used  exchange, 
feast  or  paid  labourers  during  the  rice  planting  in 
1965-66  or  1967.  Kany  of  the  older  villagers,  however, 
spoke  of  the  time  before  the  Japanese  came  to  Thailand, 
when  all  households  from  tho  same  lineage  worked  together 
in  the  cutting,  burning  and  cropping  of  rice  evlddena. 
Discussions  on  this  practice  indicated  that  the  crop 
was  divided  up  between  participating  households  on  the 
basis  of  work  units  and  that  disagreements  vers  common. 

Khae  cultivators  grew  dry-land  rico  using  the 
same  techniques  as  in  Has  Hal  beforo  moving  to  the 
present  village  site.  They  estimated  that  they  reaped 
100  taw  per  rai,  when  weather  and  soil  conditions  were 
favourable.  Khae  villagers  say  that  the  Karen  culti¬ 
vators  in  nearby  villageo  only  harvest  40  taw  per  rai 
under  favourable  conditions.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
low  Karen  yield  included  the  fact  that  the  Karon  did 
not  moke  deep  dibbling  holes  and  that  they  carelessly 
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t^rew  seeds  into  holes ,  losing  most  of  the  seeds  on  the 
surfaoe#  The  villagers  also  stated  that  the  varieties 
of  wetland  or  padi  rioe  grown  by  tho  Karen  and  Thai 
were  inferior  to  White  Meo  rice  both  in  quality  and 
quantity# 

Opium  Poppy  Planting  (?seb  yeabi. 

Cpiun  poppy  grows  best  in  a  cool  and  relatively 
dry  climate,  but  in  order  for  the  seeds  to  germinate 
the  soil  must  be  moist  and  loose#  Por  these  reasons 
opium  is  not  broadcast  until  the  end  of  the  monsoon 
season  in  late  September  and  early  Gotober*  Opium  poppy 
seeds  extracted  from  the  already  oropped  pods  are  segre— 
gated  according  to  colour#  The  white  seeds  product  the 
white— flowered  poppy,  while  the  black  aeeds  germinate 
into  tho  rod-flowered  plant.  Poppies  with  red  and  whits 
potalo  or  petals  with  a  pinkish  hue  produoe  grey  seeds# 
tahua.1#  the  lavender  flowered  poppy  used  as  a 
medicinal  cure  for  ulimontary  ailments  germinates  from 
black  seeds#  The  cultivator  places  the  seeds  into  a 
email  clot  hag,  after  they  have  boon  segregated 
according  to  co*  ar#  Hastily  segregated  seeds  result 
in  fields  with  a  profusion  of  colours  during  the  harvest 
poriod.  Seeds  are  carried  to  the  awidden  for  planting 
in  either  taib  or  in  piv#  kerosene  cans  roughly  equivalent 


to  twenty  litres*  A  ulv  of  seed  will  cower  most  ewlddens 
of  two  or  three  ral*  Variations  In  the  quantity  of  seed 
needed  to  plant  an  area  depend  on t  the  preferenoe  of 
the  cultivators  for  h e«vy  or  light  planting,  the  skill 
of  the  broadcasters  and  the  general  topography  of  the 
stridden* 

The  White  Noo  cultivators  designate  four  major 
phases  In  the  cropping  of  opiums  tseb  yeeb.  the  broad** 
cast  sowing  of  opium  seed}  dob  yeeb*  the  first  weeding 
of  the  opium  swiddenj  lea  yeeb*  the  second  weeding;  and 
hlnla  yeeb*  the  cutting  of  the  poppy  poda  allowing  the 
milky  white  sap  to  secrete  onto  the  exterior  of  the  pod 
and  dry* 

Poppy  seeds  are  broadcast  as  a  suooeasion  crop 
in  the  maize  ewidden  during  the  fortnight  preceding  the 
rauize  harvest*  The  preparation  of  the  males  ewidden  for 
broadcasting  commences  with  the  ttiming  of  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches  with  hoes  during  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month*  This  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
women  and  older  children  in  most  cases*  Hoeing  proceeds 
at  a  rapid  pace  between  the  high  stalks  of  maize,  some 
of  which  reach  a  height  of  four  metres*  When  all  the 
top  soil  has  been  turned,  broken  up  and  thoroughly  weeded 
the  poppy  coeds  are  broadcast  throughout  the  swld£en. 


Men  participate  in  the  broadcasting  which  to  effected 
by  an  overhand,  shoulder-high  throw,  Paine  are  cupped, 
while  the  index  finger  is  outstretched.  The  force  of 
the  throw  cones  froa  the  wrist,  rather  than  the  ana  or 
body •  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  puag,  or  the 
amount  of  seed  that  oan  be  held  in  an  individual's  hands* 
Those  broadcasting  the  seed  usually  begin  at  the  upper 
margins  of  ths  svidden,  transversing  and  then  doubling 
back  at  a  lov;er  level.  When  four  or  more  broadcasters 
are  working  together,  they  line  up  at  the  eide  of  the 
ewidden  proceeding  into  the  maize  stalks  as  a  team,  00 
that  repetitive  broadcasting  will  not  be  made  in  the 
same  areas.  Pour  broadcasters  can  complete  a  ewidden 
of  five  rai,  or  approximately  one-half  hectare,  in  less 
than  thrse  hours,  Booauee  ths  different  varieties  of 
naiza  ripon  over  an  extended  period  ranging  from  ninety 
to  ono-hundred  and  fifteen  dayo  in  both  Mae  Kai  and 
Lh&c,  cany  cultivators  harvest  maize  before  broadcasting 
poppy  seed.  In  twenty— three  Khae  households  harvesting 
of  certain  varieties  of  maize  began  before  poppy  sowing. 
The  harveoting  was  interrupted  by  two  or  three  dayo 
of  broadcasting,  followed  by  continued  harvesting, 

Most  cultivators  stress  the  importance  of  having 
a  lot  of  activity  in  the  maize/opium  owidden  ^ust  after 


the  broadcasting  so  that  the  seed  will  become  imbedded 
in  the  soil*  The  goal  of  the  broadcaetera  i«  to  seed 
every  square  metre  of  the  ewidden  surface  area* 

As  in  the  case  of  maise  and  rice  planting  the  work 
unit  coincides  with  the  household  group*  Occasionally 
aa  illustrated  by  three  households  in  Shao  village 
during  the  1966-67  planting,  outside  labour  vne  recruited 
In  the  first  example  members  of  the  household  were 
incapacitated  by  illness  and  the  household  head  was 
forced  to  call  upon  hie  younger  brother*e  sons  to  help 
complete  the  broadcast*  His  younger  brother  oonsidered 
the  work  done  by  hie  eons  to  be  pub  nhuav  qhuny,  or 
something  given  without  payment  or  expectation  of  any 
return*  The  head  of  the  household  requesting  aid  eald 
that  it  was  a  pauv  arrangement,  whereby  reciprocity  le 
understood*  cne  helps  another  in  manual  labour  with 
the  understanding  of  equivalent  or  near  equivalent  help 
in  return.  In  the  second  case  a  household  offered  to 
give  food  during  the  fieldwork  and  one  tab  of  opium  at 
harvest  to  any  individual  who  assisted  during  the  entire 
opium  cropping  cycle.  This  household  was  a  reoent 
arrival  In  K  haev.  and  was  not  t£*§l*7  accepted  by  the 
community. 

The  third  c^oe  was  payment  by  no  a  tee,  simple 
wages  for  hard,  labour,  Here  the  household  was  wealthy 
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and  wanted  to  sow  a  larger  crop  than  household  labour 
reoourcoo  would  allow,  so  two  Karen  and  one  indigent 
hite  Keo  were  hired  for  payment  of  Tcs,5  per  day  to 
hoe  and  broadcast  the  opium  swldden,^ 

Weeding  (Dob  nroo.  In.a.1  nroo,  and  !Tthu&  nroq). 

Weeding  le  cor.sidered  by  cultivators  to  be  the 
moot  strenuous  and  time-consuming  work  undertaken  during 
tho  oropping  cycle.  It  ie  divided  into  three  distinct 
techniques,  the  use  of  which  are  dependant  In  time  upon 
tho  growth  phase  of  particular  crops,  The  first  technique 
of  weeding  and  thinning  in  maise,  rice  and  opium  culti¬ 
vation  is  called  drb  nroq,  which  is  tho  extraction  of 
weods  and  plants  by  their  roots.  At  this. stags  of  the 
cycle  the  weods  are  usually  less  than  four  inches  high 
and  can  easily  be  pulled  out  by  hand.  During  the  second 
weeding  in  nalco  and  rice  ewiddene,  the  technique  of 
-3  ■t'-J  nroo  io  employed.  This  consists  of  holding  a  clump 
of  woods  In  one  hand  while  cutting  it  off  dose  to  the 
ground  'with  a  knife  held  in  the  other.  The  final 
technique  io  nthua  nr on  which  is  the  hoeing  of  weeds  by 
using  the  long-handled  hoe  to  pull  out  the  unwanted 
va«d3  and  plants.  These  techniques  are  usually  mutually 


1.  For  further  analysis  of  labour  arrangements  refer 
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exclusive,  but  can  be  employed  In  combination  during 
tha  second  and  third  weeding* 

Maize  swiddens  are  weeded  in  the  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  months  of  the  White  Keo  calendar.  The  first 
weeding  occurs  not  more  than  five  weeks  after  planting. 
Although  this  weeding  is  referred  to  as  nroa  by  the 
cultivators,  two  techniques  may  be  used.  If  the  swldden 
is  heavily  Intercropped  and  there  ia  sufficient  time, 
weeding  will  be  dons  by  hand}  howsver,  a  household 
pressed  for  time  and  anxious  to  attend  to  the  potato 
harvest  (Ihae  village)  may  out  ths  weeds  using  the 
Inal  nroq  technique.  Unless  the  weeds  are  more  than 
eleven  inches  (20  centimetres)  high  and  oX  heavy  growth, 
the  latter  technique  is  not  significantly  faster  than 
dob  nroq.  In  two  measured  areas  of  one-hundred  square 
metres  in  the  same  maize  swldden,  the  number  of  man¬ 
hours  expended  on  the  first  weeding  using  the  luai  nroq 
technique  was  only  one  half  an  hour  less  (9  hours  com¬ 
pared  to  9  hours  minutes).  The  membership  of  the 
work  unit  was  Identical  and  weeding  was  initiated  on 
different  days-.  Pulled  weeds  are  placed  in  piles  along 
the  margin  of  the  swiddons  or  stacked  with  the  manure 
from  the  horses  near  the  swldden  shelter. 


1.  «.  nly  a  limited  number  of  cultivators  make  oompoet 

piles  and  often  these  are  not  distributed  as 
fertiliser. 
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l'ho  second  weeding  In  the  maize  swidden  begins 
three  or  lour  weeks  trfter  the  first.  It  la  referred 
to  ae  ILuaJ,  n£C£  txlj  hauvcauo  or  the  weeding  when  the 
maize  la  aa  high  as  the  knee#  Depending  on  the  extent 
of  Intercropped  supplementary  crops,  thle  weeding  may 
take  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Although  long-handled 
hoes  are  used  for  thia  weeding,  the  heavy  rainfall  during 
the  eighth  month  and  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
veeda  from  sprouting  vegetables  slows  down  the  pace  of 
work.  Fortunately,  moat  weeds  missed  in  the  dob  nroq 
are  high  enough  not  to  be  confused  with  the  crawling 
vines  of  the  scuaahea  and  meldna  intercropped  with  maize. 

The  third  and  final  weeding  during  the  ninth 
month  is  called  fv.ua  teb  or  nthua  nroq  and  Is,  in  fact, 
not  a  weeding  at  all,  but  the  turning  of  the  soil  around 
the  maize  stalks  in  preparation  for  opium  sowing.  This 
lr,  v.  time  of  intense  activity.  In  Has  Ifai  it  includes 
the  harvesting  of  certain  supplementary  crops  and  the 
planting  of  others,  the  maize  harvest  and  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  opium  poppy,  while  in  Khae  village  potatoes 
and  naize  nust  be  harvested  along  with  the  preparation 
for  the  sowing  of  opium  poppy.  The  soil  in  the  noise 
swidden  is  turned  by  hoe,  both  the  curved  hoe  (hlau) 
and  the  Thai  £ov  trhwA  are  used,  The  children  prefer 


tht  Thai  hoe  because  it  is  saaller  and  cuts  into  the 
eod  less  deeply.  This  work  takes  nuoh  longer  than  prior 
weeding  and  all  of  the  household  work  unit  participates, 
so  that  opium  planting  will  not  be  delayed. 

Rice  ewlddens  are  weeded  twioe,  onoe  during  the 
seventh  month  and  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
month.  The  first  weeding,  then,  takes  plaoe  about 
four  weeks  after  planting  when  the  rice  has  formed  one 
leaf,  ua  duar  phna.l .  or  is  about  six  inches  high.  This 
weeding  and  thinning  is  referred  to  aa  £o£  nroo  tab 
SB2LaJl  takes  froa  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  depending 
on  the  oise  of  the  work  unit,  the  area  of  rioe  cultivated 
and  the  climatio  conditions.  The  technic  employed  is 
hand  extraction  of  unwanted  shoots,  weeds  and  seedlings. 
During  this  weeding  cultivators  work  facing  uphill  to 
nake  bending  dver  from  the  waist  less  strenuous.  To 
accomplish  this  they  move  across  the  awidden  at  different 
levels  always  weeding  froa  the  lower  to  the  uppor  periphery. 
The  second  weeding,  las  npleq.  usually  occurs  five 
weeks  after  the  first  weeding,  when  the  rice  plants 
arB  h^uveaufl.  ae  high  os  the  knee.  Like  the  second 
caise  weeding,  wet  weather,  mud  aiid  denser  plant  growth 
make  this  a  far  more  time-consuming  task.  This  is  also 
a  limited  amount  of  thinning,  which  is  essential  to  a 


maximum  rice  yield*  'Where  there  le  exoeseive  or  crowded 
growth,  some  of  the  plante  are  cut  along  with  weeds  to 
allow  the  remaining  plants  a  better  yield.  The  technique 
used  in  the  eecond  weeding  le  luaj  nroa.  which  varies 
slightly  when  thinning  rloe  plante  In  that  greater  care 
must  be  taken  in  cutting  between  individual  stalks,  Tory 
often  email  weeds  under  four  inohes  are  not  cut  because 


of  the  difficulty  in  clumping  them  and  the  faot  that 
they  are  not  an  immediate  threat  to  the  orop. 

Potato  swiddens  are  weeded  by  the  nthua  nroc 
teohnique  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  months*  In  ths 
“’l”'  “  “•  potato  swiddens  there  is  only  one 
wooding,  extending  over  an  interrupted  four  week  period 
^during  which  the  maize  ewiddene  must  also  be  weeded* 


A  smaller  veraion  of  the  White  Meo  hlau  is  preferred  so 
that  less  damage  will  be  done  to  the  potato  ehcots* 

Opium  poppy  requires  more  weeding  and  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  The  cultivators  explain  that  great 
core  is  necessary  because  the  poppy  growe  more  slowly 
than  weeds  and  leafy  vegetables  and  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  poppy  ehoote  from  weeda 


and  lo~.fy  vegetables  during  the  first  weeding*  In  order 
to  achlovo  maximum  yield  careful  attention  mu3t  be  given 
to  thinning*  A  space  between  plants  of  no  less  than 


oa«  foot  Is  requirtd.  She  ewiddena  art  wooded  and 
thinned  twice  during  their  growing  season*  The  first 
weeding  is  done  by  hand,  during  the  eleventh  month  or 

V  *r.  *£>•■ ,  «*,  ' 

approximately  four  weeks  after  planting*  Crowded  poppy 
and  vegetable  plants  are  also  selectively  pulled  at 
this  time.  She  second  weeding  (las  ynob)  occur*  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  month. 
Before  hoeing,  the  leafy  vegetables  left  in  the  ewidfien 
are  picked.  This  weeding  is  considered  important  for 
it  la  during  this  period  that  the  plants  are  reaching 

maturity  and  the  podo  which  produce  the  opium  sap  are 
filling  out* 

Seed  Shortage. 

^^iaultioo  such  so  seed  shortage,  labour 
shortage  and  delayed  planting  are  familiar  to  the  White 
Keo*  If  a  household  has  a  shortage  of  rice  or  com  seed, 
the  head  of  the  household  or  his  wife  will  go  to  a 
neighbour,  often  but  not  always  eoaeono  of  the  earns  clan, 
and  either  borrow  or  purchase*  Poppy  seed  is  always 
given  freely  by  relatives  and  neighbours  for  there  is 
usually  more  than  is  needed,  and  the  rtiite  Meo  custom 
has  alv/cye  held  that  there  must  be  free  exchange  of 
poppy  seed  between  Meo*  If  there  is  a  severe  ehortage 
of  rice  or  com  in  a  village  or  area  encompassing  a 


number  of  Tillage  a,  the  Meo  will  walk  to  another  region 
where  they  know  there  are  Meo  Tillages .  There,  they 
are  confident,  there  will  be  enough  seeds  to  supply 
their  needs*  The  Keo  of  Xhae  often  told  the  ethnographer 
that  the  White  Meo  are  not  like  the  lua  and  Karon  who 
aell  their  beat  seeds*  The  white  heo  always  keep  the 
beat  for  planting  in  the  next  year*  Therefore,  if  one 
village  la  abort  of  seed,  they  oan  always  find  good  seed 
in  a  neighbouring  or  distant  Meo  Tillage* 

Pasta* 

She  three  major  poets  from  which  the  Meo  must 
protect  the  germinating  feed  and  the  crops  thee 3 e Its s 
are  inseots,  birds  and  foraging  animals,  in  particular 
bears  and  gibbons*  The  moat  harmful  insect  is  a  small 
flying  inacot  vhioh  the  White  Meo  call  con.1  noau.1.  Its 
shape  and  sice  are  similar  to  that  of  a  butterfly  or 
moth*  This  inoeot  devours  the  young  rice  stalks  when 
they  are  about  eix  inches  high.  The  coni  also  attacks 
young  corn  o talks,  but  does  less  damage  to  corn  than  to 
rice*  Another  inseot  which  causes  damage  to  young  plants 
and  particularly  seeds  is  the  small  red  ant,  known  as 
ntsaum  llab*  This  tiny  ant  will  carry  away  the  riot 
seed  before  it  has  germinated.  It  is  eaid  that  one  of 
tbeee  ante  oan  oarry  one  hundred  rice  seeds  from  a  hole 


In  a  few  hours*  It  also  eats  potatoes  before  they 
sprout *  although  mould  is  the  major  threat  to  the 
potato  crop*  The  kab  coos  la  a  type  of  corn  boror* 

The  White  Meo  like  to  describe  is  as  Ma  email  black 
ant  with  a  lc lg  nose",  and  this  lo  an  apt  description. 
This  small  borer  is  an  avid  destroyer  of  maize  kernels 
and  is  the  cause  of  much  sorrow  in. Keo  households.  The 
White  Keo  have  no  way  to  protect  their  crops  against 
these  Insects*  In  Kae  Hal  the  villagers  sonetlnos 
spray  their  opium  crop  with  Inseoticido  of  Japanese  and 
German  manufacture.  Howevor,  they  fool  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  for  such  Insecticides  is  too  hi^h  for  the  benefits 
received 9  and  if  insoots  strike  they  will  usually  turn 
first  to  the  Place  Spirit  and  promise  hie;  a  sacrifice 
if  the  insects  are  chased  from  their  crops* 

Tho  most  effective  mothod  of  discouraging  the 
birds  is  a  ooarecrow  or  a  windahaker  shaped  llko  on 
umbrella*  When  the  wind  blows  through  the  shaker  it 
rattles  and  rustles*  thereby  frightening  the  birds* 

These  devices  arc  always  placed  in  the  rice  field  after 
the  grain  has  matured,  Birds  rarely  bother  maizo. 

Bears  and  the  gibbon  are  the  major  enemios  of 
the  maize  crop.  The  cultivators  have  davieed  a  water- 

operated  noise  oaohine  for  searing  these  animals  away. 


A  bamboo  segment  is  placed  in  the  path  of  a  water  flow* 
When  the  segment  fills  with  water  It  will  drop  or  tip 
thereby  discharging  the  water  and  making  a  loud  nolee. 

Iht  Keo  cay  this  noise  le  similar  to  that  of  a  man 
working  and  that  it  frightens  animals  away* 

Domestic  pasts. 

It  is  quite  usual  for  White  Keo  domestic  animals 
to  damage  crope.  The  pigs  are  perhaps  the  most  destructive 
and  they  often  forage  far  from  the  village*  When  pige 
are  kept  In  the  field  hut  they  must  be  closely  matched* 

Pigs  will  oat  and  doua-e  oorn,  potatoes  and  rice,  but 
they  do  not  harm  poppy*  The  roving  bands  of  the  culti¬ 
vators'  cattle  sometimes  break  into  a  maize  evldden  and 
damage  wide  areas  of  maize  and  rice.  Horses  will  also 
eat  maize  and  rice  if  it  is  young.  Of  all  the  domestic 
animals ,  the  White  Koo  condemn  the  water  buffalo ,  twnu 
of  the  Karon,  They  say  that  if  a  water  buffalo  enters 
a  swidden,  it  is  loot*  The  buffalo  not  only  eat  maize 
and  rice  but  also  opium  poppy* 

Fencing, 

Two  types  of  fencing  are  usrl  by  the  cultivators* 

A  board  fenoe  usually  six  feet  in  height  is  used  for 
garden  plots  in  Khae,  The  boards  are  plaoed  side  by 
side  and  reinforced  with  horizontal  planking.  This  is 


the  only  type  of  fence  which  will  prevent  pigs  and  goats 
from  entering  an  enclosed  area.  Poet  and  rail  fencing 
la  used  In  areas  where  horeea  and  cattle  are  not  wanted. 
The  poet  and  rail  fence  la  completely  ineffective  with 
goat 8 ,  dogs  and  chickens* 

Spoilage, 

Spoilage  ia  a  major  problem,  Rice  usually  spoils 
ia  the  eocond  year  of  storage.  Many  cultivators  estimate 
that  one  to  two  taw  out  of  twenty  spoil,  but  it  ie 
estimated  that  as  much  aa  five  out  of  twenty  ta..-v  are  * 
spoiled  by  insects*  Inseots  do  not  harm  opium,  but  if 
it  ia  exposed  to  Bolt  or  epicoa  it  c*uwot  be  used.  If 
opium  ia  stored  underground  and  ia  exposed  to  water  it 
may  spoil,  Potatoea  must  be  harvested  after  three  days 
of  continuous  sunshine,  otherwioe  about  ten  tawv  out  of 
twenty  will  spoil.  If  thoy  are  piolced  during  sunny 

weather  perhaps  only  half  a  taw  out  of  twenty  will  be 
lost* 

lanugo  by  animals  is  another  cause  of  spoilage. 

Rats  are  a  major  destroyer  of  stored  mai2e.  The  Moo 
traps  are  ineffective.  They  would  like  to  koep  cats 
but  they  say  that  this  ia  impossible  with  dogs,  Domostio 
animals  also  break  into  the  storage  areas  and  eat  up 
the  grain,  Chlokens  are  perhaps  the  major  domestic 
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culprit*  Loss  through  theft  is  minimal*  Occasionally 
rice  or  bauanaa  are  stolen  from  the  house  but  only  in 
saall  anountse  Opium  ia  always  well  hidden  and  there 
are  few  thefts* 

5?he  White  Keo  often  use  traps  (roo.1)  to  catch 
rodents*  Three  types  of  rodent  traps  are  used.  One 
(£2£A  £££3  ^oob)  is  purchased  from  the  Haw  traders  or 
traded  in  a  Thai  shop.  Another  called  roo.1  yel  is 
constructed  by  the  White  Meo  themselves,  It  consists 
of  a  saall  circular  dead  fall  trap  on  the  end  of  a  two* 
foot  stiok*  A  string  or  cord  is  attached  from  the  door 
of  the  trap  to  the  end  of  the  stick*  If  the  rodent 
enters  the  trap  looking  for  the  bait  placed  there,  it 
will  trip  the  taut  etring,  thereby  shutting  the  trap 
door* 

She  third  type  of  rodent  trap  ia  a  enare  made  by 
village  blacksmiths*  There  are  an  even  greater  number 
of  trap a  used  to  capture  and  kill  larger  animals*  A 
common  method  of  ensnaring  large  game  ia  to  fence  an 
area  off  and  then  to  set  a  trap  at  ths  entrance  of  the 
onolo.sure  by  springing  a  young  sapling  to  foil  on  the 
victim,  liS*  A  variation  on  this  type  of  trap 

whioh  is  often  used  for  boar  and  deer,  is  the  roo.1  ntxiab 
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which  Is  constructed  by  notching  a  lithe  sapling  and 
pinning  it  down.  The  thicker  end  is  then  pinned  up  on 
*  trigger  set  to  release  easily  when  an  passes 

beneath  it.  The  other  end  of  the  sapling  is  raised  and 
braced  up  to  provide  tension.  In  areas  which  bear  and 
tiger  are  known  to  inhabit,  a  pit  trap,  nruab  xiuh  is 
built.  A  pit  is  prepared  usually  on  a  game  tivil.  iho 
bottom  of  the  pit  is  set  with  sharpened  bamboo  stakes. 
Then  the  pit  is  covered  with  a  split  bamboo  covering 
which  is  sprinkled  with  dirt  end  leaves  so  that  the  trap 
is  camouflaged.  Another  trap  using  sharpened  bamboo 
stakes  is  the  jita  nguj.  Here  the  bamboo  spear  is  set 
horizontally  to  spring  when  released  by  the  unsuspecting 
animal.  Two  variations  on  the  pit  trap  are  the  roo^ 
flws  and  the  roo^  ghaub,  where  a  combination  of  the  above 
techniques  are  used.  In  the  former  a  tree  is  set  to 
fall  and  scare  the  game  into  a  pit  set  with  bamboo 
spears,  vhilo  in  the  latter  technique  a  sapling  is  used 
as  a  spring  and  a  rope  as  a  snare. 

Thus  the  hunters  use  six  principal  types  of  game 
traps  and  three  variant  rodent  traps.  Nevertheless, 
hunting  is  the  preferred  method  of  killing  game.  If 
large  animals  are  molesting  the  crops  end  ere  not 
frightened  away  by  the  noioe  devices,  the  White  Keo  will 


track  then  down  or  lay  in  wait  for  then*  All  men 
enjoy  hunting,  and  this  is  a  fins  excuse  for  shooting 
an  animal,  V>hits  Kto  usually  hunt  in  groups  of  three 
and  use  their  own  musket  a  made  hy  the  Tillage  gunsmith. 

Harvesting  (Sau)  bringing  in, 

Ihe  White  Meo  cultivators  speak  of  sag  with 
anticipation.  iiarly  in  the  seventh  month  preparations 
are  made  for  the  aaise  and  potato  harvests.  These 
preparations  Include  the  making  of  new  tools,  the 
sharpening  and  repairing  of  old  ones,  the  readying  of 
implements  for  the  ritual  acts  which  accompany  harvest 
and  the  gathering  together  of  household  goods  which  will 
be  taken  to  the  swidden  shelter  during  harvest.  Pew 
people  remain  behind  in  the  village  during  harvest,  for 
it  is  a  time  of  intense  anticipation  and  activity  centred 
around  the  ewiddene  themselves. 

Eaoh  orop  harvest  is  referred  to  by  the  specifio 
act  which  harvesting  entails,  rather  than  the  mors 
general  term,  oau,  which  means  to  gather  or  bring  in 
crops.  The  males  harvest  is  ntais  pobkve.  the  picking 
or  brooking  off  of  the  ears  of  males.  Rather  than  speak 
of  the  gathering  of  potatoes,  it  is  nthua  cog  yaj  ywv. 
the  digging  out  of  potatoes,  which  is  commonly  heard  in 
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the  village  households.  Hies  harvest  la  crnah  nple.1. 
ths  taking  of  rice  in  the  hand,  or  the  giving  and  hAn«M».e 
over  of  rice.  The  cropping  of  opiun  io  referred  to  as 
hlois  ye  eh.  the  siloing  (as  one  would  out  neat)  of  the 

opiun  pod. 

*•  *• 

liaise  hsrvost  (litais  pobkwo) . 

The  first  nojor  crop  to  he  harvested  in  both  flae 
Wai  and  Khae  villages  is  early  noise,  -pobkws  cnu^.  2hie 
is  followed  hy  the  picking  of  late  noise,  poblo/n  to,1. 
two  to  four  weeks  later.  The  cultivators  frequently 
discuss  tho  growth  stages  of  the  maturing  noise  crop  in 
relation  to  the  sequence  and  tiding  of  approaching 
harvests  (Table  Vo).  Cf  the  fifteen  stages  recognised 
by  the  cultivators,  only  the  last  six  are  considered  in 
estimating  the  timing  of  harvest.  As  soon  ce  the  maize 
pods  begin  to  fill  out  (term  ^ora)  the  cultivators  discuss 
the  probabilities  of  harvesting  dates.  The  other  five 
oequenoes  indicating  the  timing  of  approaching  harvost 
are  I  1,  luag  ntrchuav,  the  drying  off  of  the  silk, 

2 •  22  22£  tb«  fomation  of  kernels,  3.  nton  kab. 

the  kemols  arc  fully  outlined,  4.  slay,  shiny  husks 
indicating  that  the  n3ize  i3  ripe,  >#  da^  da.1  phaub. 
drying  the  maize  on  tho  stalk*  Kost  cultivators  begin 
estimating  woll  before  harvest  what  quantities  of  naize 


are  to  be  picked  during  the  last  two  stares*  To  do  this 
suooessfully  the  needs  of  the  households  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  next  twelve  months,  Discussions  are  held 
between  household  members  on  the  livestock  which  oust 
be  fed.  The  number  of  pigs  and  chickens  expected  are 
of  special  significance  since  maize  is  their  primary 
diet*  Over  three-quarters  of  the  maize  crop  is  left  to 
dry  on  the  stalk.  From  this  a  portion  of  the  harvest 
is  stored  and  used  for  seeding  on  the  following  year* 

The  hybrid  White  Meo  maize  tends  to  crocs  with 
other  varieties,  until  there  appears  what  seems  to  be 
an  endless  proliferation  of  types*  Sena  cobs  have  kernels 
of  three  or  four  different  colours,  ranging  from  red  to 
brownish  yellow.  Host  of  the  glutinous  varieties  ( nolaum ) 
are  orossed  with  each  other,  and  the  White  Meo  do  not  ** 
segregate  the  varied  kernels  in  making  seed  selection 
for  the  next  planting.  By  selecting  seeds  of  differing 
growing  period,  staggered  harvests  are  inevitable  within 
a  single  swidd^n.  Jlb  the  various  varieties  of  maize  art 
planted  at  the  same  time,  the  approximate  date  of  maturity 
cannot  be  estimated  until  the  early  maize  begins  to 
ripen. 

Weather  conditions  during  maize  harvest  are  not 
a  significant  aspect  of  the  harvest-  Since  the  ninth 


is a 


month  io  in  the  midst  of  the  monsoon  season,  heavy  rain- 
fall  is  expected*  However*  dry  days  during  the  actual 
harvesting  are  preferred  for  work  proceeds  more  quickly 
when  the  swidden  is  not  deep  In  mud* 

The  division  of  labour  during  maize  harvest  is 
minimal*  All  members  of  the  household  participate  at 
one  time  or  another*  Ken*  women  and  older  ohildren  cut 
the  stalks  and  carry  them  to  the  swidden  margins.  Often 
the  younger  children  pick  the  ears  from  the  stalks  lying 
at  the  edge  of  the  swidden,  for  thic  is  a  task  that  does 
not  require  considerable  skill  and  strength*  She  children 
place  the  ears  in  baskets  which  are  carried  by  the  men 
to  the  waiting  horeee  for  transport  to  the  village* 

Women  usually  guide  the  horse o  back  to  the  village  and 
unload  the  maize  in  the  granary,  txhab. 

Implements  used  in  the  maize  picking  include  a 
email  piece  of  sharp  bone  called  hnuv.  which  ie  shaped 
like  a  spear  and  used  by  some  households  to  pierce  the 
ears  of  the  maize  while  they  are  still  on  stalks.  This 
tool  makes  husking  easier,  but  since  cany  cultivators 
prefer  unhuoked  maize  that  lias  hardened  on  the  3talk 
for  storing  purposes,  the  hnuv  io  not  universally  used. 
Plaited  bamboo  baskets,  phawv  especially  designed  to  fit 
the  wooden  pack-saddles  of  the  Y/hite  Meo  horses  are 
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voTen  wall  in  advanoe  of  theharvest.  Another  type  of 
•t»  PiaJ  loos,  made  of  ratten  is  also  taken  to  the 
■alee  awidden  for  uee  as  a  temporary  storage  receptical* 
Kaiaa  is  harvested  in  two  ways*  Early  maize  ears 
are  often  picked  row  by  row  from  the  standing  stalks 
either  by  ripping  off  the  unhuaked  ear,  plhaub  kws,  or 
by  inserting  the  hmuy  into  the  oob  and  extracting  the 
husked  ear*  Sinoe  maize  is  harvested  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  month,  harvesting  techniques  vary  aooording 
to  the  growth  oyole  of  the  intercropped  plants*  Many 
sUltivators  prefer  to  cut  clumps  of  maize  stalks  row  by 
row  with  their  liag*  These  pilee  of  stalks  containing 
the  tars  of  maize  are  placed  at  the  margins  of  the 
■vidden*  The  ears  oan  then  be  picked,  when  time  permits, 
from  these  stalks  and  put  in  the  baskets  in  which  they 
will  be  transported  to  the  village*  The  latter  method 
of  maize  harvesting  is  preferred  by  most  oultivators, 
especially  if  the  swidden  is  densely  intercropped  with 
squashes  and  other  supplementary  crops*  Late  maize, 
ppbkws  taj*  is  always  harvested  in  this  manner,  so  that 
the  broadcasting  of  opium  poppy  and  leafy  vegetables 
seed  will  not  be  impeded.  After  harvesting  the  maize, 
the  stalks  remaining  in  the  swidden  are  cut  and  the 
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stubble  Is  hoed  01  pulled  out*  In  the  occasional 
•widden  where  opium  poppy  is  not  sown,  the  raize  stubhle 
la  left  In  the  svldden  until  the  next  firing* 

la  the  raize  is  picked  and  placed  in  horse-nack 
baskets*  It  is  transported  to  the  granary,  txhal *  or 
In  the  Tillage*  The  horse-pack  baskets*  tawb  neca. 
filled  with  ears  of  maize  are  tied  into  the  horse  pack- 
saddle*  nees  nr  a*  over  which  is  placed  a  pack  frame* 
guaxg  -txwr  nees.  Women  and  older  girls  lead  the  horses 
to  the  Tillage  once  or  twloe  a  day*  usually  at  noon  and 
erenlng*  depending  on  the  size  of  the  harvesting  work 
unit*  Each  horse  oan  carry  between  two  and  four  pur 
of  raize*  The  distances  of  the  awiddens  from  the  village 
and  whether  the  fully  loaded  horse  must  ascend  or  desoend 
to  the  Tillage  determines  the  speed  of  transport.  In 
both  Mae  Hal  and  Khae  almost  all  swiddens  are  located 
at  lower  elevations  than  the  village,  thus  making  the 
horse  pack  uphill. 

Storage  of  maize  in  most  households  is  a  problem. 
Immediately  following  harvest  there  is  not  enough  space 
in  the  house  or  in  the  household  or  lineage  granary 
(Figure  XII),  If  stored  in  the  house  the  ears  are  kept 
in  baskets  which  are  placed  in  a  ahed-like  porch,  cab 
tsaq,  adjoining  the  front,  or  downhill,  side  of  the  house, 


or  under  tho  sleeping  platforms ,  chaw  pw.  Some  ears 
are  always  hung  up  on  a  rope  stretched  between  the 
rafters  of  the  house*  It  is  often  this  maize  vhich  is 
used  in  the  next  planting.  The  smoke  from  the  two  house¬ 
hold  fire  inhibit  the  inseotB  from  attacking  this  maize. 
From  time  to  time  the  stored  baskets  of  maize  may  be 
plaoed  on  the  tsuav  ntxalj  loft  over  the  fire  so  that 
the  smoke  will  permeate  the  ears*  The  preferred  location 
for  maize  storage  is  the  txhab  granary  which  is  a  small 
structure,  usually  no  more  than  6x3  metres  built  on 
stilts  two  metres  off  the  ground*  These  granaries  are 
situated  less  than  six  metros  from  the  village  house  and 
are  used  solely  for  the  storage  of  maize  and  rice.  In 
Mae  Nai  there  are  two  granaries,  one  behind  Sae  Lu's 
house  serves  as  a  storage  house  for  the  households  of 
Sae  Lu,  Qua  and  Pow  Sae  L1b.  Each  household  keeps  a 
record  of  the  number  of  pur  stored  by  them  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  maize  is  based  on  this  count.  At  the  end 
of  harvest  in  1965-66  Sae  Lu's  granary  held  over  300 
PUT  of  maize.  The  only  other  txhab  in  Mae  Nai  belongs 
to  Neng  Sae  Lis  end  is  used  exclusively  by  his  household* 
Khae  village  has  four  granaries,  three  of  which  were 
built  by  tho  Sae  lfaj  lineage  and  one  by  Sae  Yaj.  All 
of  the  granaries  in  Khae  are  jointly  used  by  two  or  more 
households* 
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Hals*  is  prepared  by  first  shelling ,  dhas  pobkwa. 
by  hand  or  with  a  maise  eheller*  txhuam  tm»  which  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  a  two  by  four  board*  The 
kernels  are  then  ground  on  a  quern  (Plate  Till)  into 
maise  meal,  mov  kuon,  from  which  it  is  made  into  maise 
cakes  and  either  fried  or  steamed*  These  o&kea  hare  the 
consistency  and  shape  of  panoakes*  The  maise  prepared 
for  the  pigs  is  boiled  after  shelling  and  fed  to  the 
animals  as  a  gruel* 

Although  the  gathering  of  maise  is  extended  orer 
a  lcug  period,  the  actual  time  expended  in  man-hours  is 
deceptively  short*  Preoise  figures  for  the  man-hours 
spent  in  harvesting  an  eight  rai  swiddon  of  maise  were 
difficult  to  obtain  because  of  the  interrupted  picking 
schedule!  however,  the  total  number  of  hours  spent  in 
piallng,  outting,  repicking  and  transporting  of  stalks 
within  the  swidden  was  lsss  than  ninety** 

Potato  Harvest  (Nthua  qqb  va.1  _vwv)« 

The  first  potato  harvest  in  Khae  village  ooours 
at  the  end  of  the  first  and  eighth  months*  Only  in 
seven  households  is  this  harvest  considered  a  major 
event  in  the  agricultural  cycle*  Those  seven  households 


1*  This  swidden  was  cultivated  by  Ying  Sac  Yaj 
located  in  Xhae  village* 


cultivate  more  than  ninety  par  eant  o f  the  potato  crop* 

She  most  extensively  cultivated  and  economically 
rewarding  of  the  root  crops,  the  white  potato,  3 plenum 
tuberosum  can  be  grown  at  higher  altitudes  than  maize 
and  thus  fits  Ideally  into  the  White  Meo  ecosystem* 

the  potato  tubers  harvested  by  Khae  villegere  vary 
f?oa  cream  to  brownish  in  colour  depending  on  the  quantity 
of  oorky  tissue*  Tubers  carrying  colour  pigments  show 
varying  shades  of  yellow  and  white*  The  size  of  the 
tuber*  ranges  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter  with 
predominantly  round  and  oval  shapes*  '  The  potato  exterior 
is  smooth*  Whits  Keo  cultivators  have  not  yet  developed 
a  syntax  for  the  growth  stages  of  the  potato,  nor  do 
they  designate  differences  in  the  potato  by  other  means 
than  colour  and  else*  The  lack  of  nomenclature  for 
potato  cultivation  is  perhaps  due  to  their  limited 
experience  in  growing  this  recently  introduced  crop* 
Potatoes  aro  harvested  before  thoy  are  mature* 
Although  these  small  "opting"  potatoes  are  lower  in  dry 
matter  content  making  them  heavier  to  oarry  anc  more 
easily  damaged,  they  are  the  preferred  size  for  the 
Thai  markets  in  which  they  are  sold*  Harvesting  takes 
plaos  under  a  range  of  climatic  conditions*  The  first 
crop  harvost  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  is  in  a 


period  of  heavy  rains  while  the  second  crop  harvest 
occur*  well  after  the  monsoon  season*  Most  cultivators 
attest  to  the  fact  that  harvesting  in  the  first  month 
is  less  arduous  hut  note  that  the  first  crop  is  larger 
and  of  a  hotter  quality  since  potatoes  seem  to  prefer 
wet  soil*  Potatoes  planted  during  the  cool  season  often 
have  second  growths  and  hollow  hearts* 

little  guarding  is  necessary  in  the  potato  swidden 
since  the  only  real  threat  to  the  crop  is  the  domestic 
pigs*  Por  these  reasons  potato  swiddens  are  located  at 
greater  distances  from  the  villuge  than  maiee/opium 
swiddens.  The  two  types  of  digging  implements  that  are 
ueed  during  harvesting  are  the  curved  hoe,  hlau,  and  the 
paddle-like  shovel  called  duav.  Both  types  of  tools  are 
used  to  loosen  the  earth  around  the  tuhera  before  pulling 
them  out  hy  hand*  Open  basket a,  clblauq ,  usually  used 
for  carrying  soil,  in  addition  to  the  more  common 
storage  baskets,  phawv.  are  loaded  with  the  harvested 
potatoes*  Old  baskets  from  provioua  harvests  are 
repaired  and  used,  but  new  containers  are  made  every 
year  by  each  swidden  unit.  The  digging  out  of  potatoes 
always  begins  at  the  lower  margins  of  th3  swidden  with 
the  work  unit  usually  spread  out  along  the  entire  lower 
border*  Working  uphill  makee  bending  over  less  arduous* 
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1»  a  result  of  the  time,  strenuous  labour  and  marketing 
considerations  involved  in  harvesting  potatoes,  extra 
workers  *re  needed*  For  these  reas<  ns  a  cultivator 
must  seek  the  assistance  of  close  kinsfolk  usually 
members  of  his  lineage  group,  which  involves  tho 
reciprocal  helping  of  a  olansman  in  manual  labour,  with 
the  understanding  of  help  in  return,  nauv«  or  less  often 
the  giving  of  help  without  expectation  of  any  return, 

££&  chuav  qhuav>  ^  More  often  than  not  other  Khae  house* 
holds  are  occupied  with  their  own  cultivation  activities, 
«o  that  the  oultivator  must  employ  Karen  wt  ero  from 
nearby  villages#  The  Karen  labourers  are  approaohed 
through  their  headman  and  paid  Tea# 5  per  day,  plus  food#2 
Men,  women  end  children  all  participate  in  the  potato 
harvest# 

Harvested  potatoes  art  placed  in  piles  near  the 
swidden  shelters  until  the  digging  out  is  eomplete  , 

Those  selected  potatoes  which  are  to  be  kept  for  re* 
planting  are  put  in  phawv.  carried  to  tho  settlement 
house  and  stored  under  the  platforms  in  the  sleeping  room, 

1#  Refer  to 

2«  The  Karen  and  Lua  aro  tho  only  hilltribe  groups 
which  will  hire  themselves  out  to  the  white  Keo* 
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£&£3 >•  or  in  the  main  room,  cha.tsev.  Potatoes 
headed  for  the  Thai  casket  JLi  Chon  Thong  are  paoked 
on  horses  and  eent  on  the  one  day  journey  down  the 
mountain  ridges* 

Estimated  yields  from  swiddens  vary  considerably. 
Discussion  with  icfcrcant  cultivators  from  ten  households 
in  Khae  revealed  the  following  approximations  s  In  a 
newly  cleared  swidden  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  will 
be  between  50  and  60  tawy  per  rai.  The  second  crop 
yields  on  equivalent  anount.  On  the  third  year  there 
is  a  drop  to  between  20  and  30  tn,/v  p«p  rai,1  Potatoes 
are  not  grown  in  the  sano  swidden  for  four  years  in 
succession, 

Rloe  Horrent  (Kuab  nole;p. 

The  harvesting  of  rice  is  divided  by  the  White 
Keo  cultivators  into  five  separate  but  euooesslve  stages 
beginning  with  the  giving  over,  nuab.  of  the  rice  by 
the  spirits  of  the  place.  These  stages  arei  1,  the 
outting  or  reaping  of  the  rice,  hlals  nnle.1.  2,  vhe 
stacking  of  the  rice  sheaves,  pnwv  teq  nplej.  3,  the 


1,  Measurements  for  graini 

1  iij^h  equals  y  phav/v 
10  slab  equal  1  tnwv 
10  tawv  equal  1  tas'" 
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threshing  o f  thi  riot  sheaves,  ntaus  nple j ,  4*  the  winnow¬ 
ing  or  tht  atparatlon  of  the  riot  chaff  from  the  grain, 
yul  nolsi ,  and  5,  tht  carrying  of  the  rice  to  the 
Village,  thaw!  nple j*  Each  ont  of  these  stages  It 
considered  part  of  tht  proceea  called  muab  nolei >  the 
giving  or  handing  over  of  the  riot,  and  culminates  in 
tht  ritual  calebratlon  of  no£  nolo.1  tshlab,  tht  ftaat 
of  tht  ntwly  harvested  rice, ^ 

5fht  harvtatlng  period,  beginning  wit'  the  cutting 
of  the  riot  latt  In  the  tenth  month,  extends  through  a 
period  of  nearly  six  weeks.  Tht  1966  harvest  extended 
from  the  11th  da/  of  the  tenth  month  to  the  9th  day  of 
the  twelfth  month.  Weather  conditions  during  harvest 
were  dry  and  tunny.  During  Ootober  there  were  eleven 
days  of  rain  with  a  maximum  monthly  rainfall  of  175*1  cm*, 
and  nine  of  these  rainy  d .nye  scour red  in  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  Hovomber  haw  only  five  days  of  rain 
accumulating  less  than  15*2  cm*  Cutting  is  timed  so 
that  it  is  preceded  by  at  least  two  dry  days*  Dry 
oonditiona  prevent  the  head  of  the  rioe,  hnab  n-ole.1, 
from  germinating  between  the  time  of  cutting  and  threshing* 
Of  the  thirteen  growth  stages  of  rice  distinguished 


(. 


*7  the  cultivators,  the  fire  final,  stage#  beginning 
with  the  formation  of  the  kernels,  slag  paq  tshaws.  ore 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  sequenoe  and  timing  of  the 
approaching  harvest*  As  soon  as  the  rice  kernels  begin 
to  fora  the  cultivators  show  increasing  interest  in  the 
rioe  stridden*  The  fortnightly  visits  to  the  svtldden 
turn  into  frequent  visits  every  two  or  three  days*  in 
which  the  swidden  and  individual  rice  plants  are  given 
close  sorutlny*  The  five  growth  stages  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  critical  to  the  cultivators  aret  1*  the  formation 
of  the  kernels,  slag  pari  tohsws.  2*  the  soft  kernele  are 
formed ,  rau  txhuv.  3.  the  rice  is  filling  out,  nple.1  too. 
4*  the  kernele  are  ripening  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
ftploi  too  daj  cab  hnab,  and  5*  the  rioe  is  ripe  at  the 
base  of  the  head ,  r.nloj  too  slay  nto  nqob.  Several 
disparate  theories  exist  in  Mae  Nai  village  on  the 
ideal  time  for  cutting  and  binding  of  the  rice  sheaves* 
Some,  notably  the  younger  men  in  the  village,  prefer  an 
early  cutting  at  the  tine  of  da.1  gab  hnab.  because  they 
hold  that  the  rice  can  ripon  at  the  base  of  the  head 
after  cutting.  The  oldor  cultivators  would  rather  wait 
until  after  slay  nto  nqob.  for  they  insist  that  to  ripen 
well  good  quality  rioe  must  not  be  out  too  early* 

Beoauee  of  these  differing  techniques,  the  beginning  of 


rlo«  harvest  varies  as  much  as  two  weeks  in  different 
•widdens.1  j 

She  timing  of  harvest  also  depends  on  the  type 
of  rice  under  cultivation.  The  three  major  glutinoue 
types  take  from  between  120  to  145  days  to  ripon 
depending  on  the  weather  conditions,  the  determination 
oi  the  cultivator  and  other  variables.  Informants 
indicate  that  nolaum  liab.  red  glutinous  rice,  has  a 
one  to  two  week  longer  growing  season.  The  sub- 
varlatlons  of  ntauab  nple  j .  the  non~glutinoua  dry —land 
rioe  cultivated  in  the  majority  of  White  Meo  rice 
swlddens  are  not  categorised,  bpt  the  cultivators  say 
that  this  variety  is  made  up  of  many  seeds  which  often 
have  slightly  different  growing  periods.  However, 
harvesting  in  a  given  swidden  is  not  staggered. 

Harvesting  Inolenenta. 

She  preparation  of  tools  and  implements  for  the 
rioe  harvest  is  undertaken  during  the  month  preceding 
cutting.  First  lev,  plaited  bamboo  mate 
woven  from  strips  of  bamboo  and  used  to  catch  the  grain 
during  threshing  and  winnowing,  are  either  made  or 
repaired.  During  the  oame  period,  vab.  round  bamboo 

1.  It  appears  that  tho  latter,  view  is  the  more  sensible 
sines  early  cutting  is  often  interrupted  by  rainy 
weather  which  causes  germination. 
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winnowing  trays,  and  phawv.  plaited  bamboo  baskets 
used  for  carrying  and  storage,  are  made  ready*  The 
large  cloth  sacks,  seer*  used  in  oarrylng  the  winnowed 
padl  rloe  are  oheoked  for  holes  and  new  ones  are  woven 
from  the  prooeesed  bark  oloth,  dal  tawv.  Finally  during 
the  week  before  harvest  the  yuv,  a  small  crescent-shaped 
rloe  cutting  knife  which  fits  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Is  sharpened  and  forged.  The  short  flat  blade  of  this 
cutting  Instrument  Is  set  In  wood  (Figure  X).  Also 
sharpened  and  repaired  Is  the  liaq.  rloe  slokle,  which 
is  perhaps  the  principal  tool  of  the  harvest,  for  most 
©ultivators  In  Kae  Hal  prefer  it  over  the  vuv.1  The 
£os,  treadmill  for  pounding  and  milling  rloe  and  the 
ntas,  bamboo  poles  for  oarrylng  rloe  sacks  on  the 
shoulder,  aro  oheoked  for  defects. 

Reaping  (Rials  nnlel). 

Reaping  and  binding  of  the  rice  stalks  into 
sheaves  is  a  combined  aotivity  vhioh  in  most  household 
work  units  is  dearly  divided  between  the  men  and  women. 
Ken  cut  the  bundles  of  rice  stalks  with  their  llaq. 
using  a  sudden  inward  awing  coming  mainly  from  the  wrist. 


f  Clf.  for  implements  and  tools  with  a  handle 
or  held  in  the  hand,  for  example  rab  liO£,  rabvuv. 


Thf  stalk  Is  out  at  approximately  six  inches  from  the 
Crowd,  leaving  two  feet  of  stalk  with  the  panicles 
for  bundling*  Although  individual  techniques  vary, 
bundles  averaging  between  five  and  six  separate  rioe 
stalks  are  grasped  in  the  left  hand  just  below  the 
paniole*  By  using  this  technique  snail  bundles  are 
left  lying  on  the  ground  in  neat  piles*  In  households 
where  there  ore  few  workers,  the  reaper  ties  the  bundles 
as  he  reaps  leaving  small  sheaves  of  rice  behind  his 
swath*  Otherwise  the  women  working  behind  the  mon 
oolleot  the  snail  bundles  into  larger  sheaves 9  using 
one  of  the  stalks  to  tio  the  sheaf*  Suoh  sheaves  consist 
of  twenty  or  sore  stalks  which  are  finally  gathered  by 
the  wonen  and  taken  to  the  threshing  area,  which  is 
usually  situated  at  the  most  level  point  in  tho  swidden. 
It  takes  a  two-man  team  two  days  to  out  and  sheaf  one 
rai,  if  neither  is  suffering  from  infirmities* 

Tha  second  technique  of  reaping  with  the  vuv,  is 
rarely  employed  in  Mae  Hai,  As  explained  by  informants 
the  technique  io  similar  to  liao  outtingi  n  number  of 
rioe  stalks  are  held  ih  the  left  hand  while  the  small 
half-moon  shaped  knife  held  in  tho  palm  of  the  right 
hand  is  rapidly  thrust  against  the  stalks*  Host  culti¬ 
vators  note  that  cutting  with  the  vuv  is  slower  and 


requires  the  reaper  to  bond  le*or  thou  the  Hag,  White 
Keo  cultivators  never  pr&otice  secondary  reaping  or 
gleaning.  Cleaning  would  be  Impractlo&l  considering 
their  reaping  techniques. 

The  reaping  and  bundling  of  the  rice  stalks  In 
the  swiddens  follows  a  well-defined  pattern.  Reapers 
are  not  concerned  about  which  side  of  the  swidden  they 
begin  out  ting,  but  outtlng  always  commences  at  the 
lower  margins  and  moves  upward.  This  practice  saves 
exaggerated  bonding  and  losing  balance,  £ach  reaper 
cuts  his  swath  of  rioe  by  turning  from  side  to  side. 

Some  efforts  are  made  to  follow  rows  of  grain,  but  after 
the  first  few  hours  of  cutting  each  reaper  concentrates 
on  olearing  the  area  surrounding  him  and  the  configuration 
of  cut  grain  appears  semi-circular  rather  than  linoar. 
Bundling  the  stalks  Into  sheaves,  the  women  also  work 
toward  the  upper  margin.  If  there  are  lees  than  three 
bundlers.  the  pattern  Is  usually  crescent  shaped,  A 
larger  group  which  is  oapuble  of  covering  the  entire 
width  of  the  swidden  moves  upv/ard  from  the  lower  margin 
In  a  straight  lino.  The  bundlers  turn  from  side  to  aide 
sheafing  all  the  out  stalks  in  their  path. 

Between  reaping  and  threshing  the  rioe  stalks  are 
left  to  dry  in  the  swidden  for  three  days.  If  it  rains 


during  this  dicing  period,  the  rloe  shears*  He  In  the 
ewldden  until  the  cultivator  determines  that  it  le  dry 
enough  for  threshing* 

Stacking  (Pawy  nplel)  and  Threshing  (Ktaus  nnlel). 

Ken,  vouen  and  children  participate  In  the 
stacking,  pawy*  of  the  she  ares.  In  many  of  the  larger 
ewldden*  the  men  continue  reaping  and  the  women  sheafing, 
while  the  children  collect  the  dried  nheaves  anl  stack 
then  inside  the  threshing  area  (Plate  IX),  The  threshing 
compound  1*  rectangular  In  shape,  staked  on  the  four 
comers*  Blanket*,  paau  are  stretched  on  three  sldea 
of  the  stakes  to  prevent  the  loss  of  grain  (Plat#  X). 

On  the  floor  of  the  threshing  oompound  are  spread  loy 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  le  an  angled  bench, 

£22  ^wo  or  more  household  women  alternate  between 

beating  the  sheaves  of  rice  and  passing  the  dried  sheaves 
to  the  thresher*  In  many  of  the  larger  households  thore 
are  two  rov  roof1  and  teams  of  five  or  moro  women* 

Holding  on  to  the  stalk,  tho  panioloe  axe  beaten  against 
th*  £22  £2£l  An  •  rhythmio  almost  effortleco  fashion* 
grains  of  rloe,  are  separated  from  the 
panloles  and  elide  down  the  rov  roo.1  to  'ora  an  ever- 
growlng  pile  of  threshed  rloe*  Vhen  the  pile  at  the 
foot  of  the  rov  rooj  roaches  midway  up  it,  the  men  of 
the  household  oltan  the  lev  of  guar  nyab  nple.l.  rice 


atrav,  and  by  funnelling  the  lev,  they  pour  the  grain 
into  the  plaited  bamboo  baskets*  •> 

A  eeoond  technique  of  throehing  ie  reported  by 
infornante  in  Mae  Nai.  This  technique  was  not  observed 
and  ie  rarely  if  ever  used.  The  cultivators  say  they 
have  observed  other  hill  poople  enploying  it  but  thfnv 
that  it  requires  more  labour  and  tine.  It  requires  the 
thresher  to  rub  rico  off  the  stalk  with  her  hands  or 
feet,  nos  nplo.K 

Work  proceeds  rapidly  during  threshing.  In  a  ton- 
hour  period  thirty-five  phawy.  or  over  700  litres,  can 
be  threshed  by  two  women  using  the  ntaua  nplei  technique. 

Vinncvlng  (yaj.  nglej)  of  the  lub  npleJ  begins 
after  tie  first  six  baskets  of  grain  arc  threshed.  In 
the  work  interval  between  the  end  of  tho  cutting  and 
the  sheaving  and  collecting  of  the  sheaves,  the  men 
construct  the  winnowing  platform,  which  consists  of 
two  saplings  secured  horizontally  between  two  stumps 
of  Swo  or  more  metres  in  height.  This  platform  is 
designed  so  that  the  grain  can  bo  poured  from  a  height, 
thus  allowing  the  wind  and  the  fanner  to  blow  the  chaff, 
S&Sm  2LEl Slf  away  (Plate  XI).  The  area  under  the 
platform  is  levolled  by  hoe  and  a  ley  is  placed  directly 


under  the  pourer  for  the  winnowed  rice  to  fall  on.  A 
basket  of  grain  ie  winnowed  two  or  three  times  before 
it  is  poured  into  Pear  for  transport  to  the  village. 
Winnowing  is  always  done  by  a  team  of  two  men.  One 
pours  while  the  other  standing  below  fans  t he  grain 
with  two  winnowing  fans,  chub.  He  will  fan  the  padi 
as  it  falls  and  continue  to  fan  it  on  the  mat.  The 
winnowing  is  done  rapidly  and  it  is  punctuated  by 
frequent  rest  periods,  while  the  winnowor  waits  for 
the  threshers  to  eatoh  up  (Plate  XII). 

The  rice  grains  are  carried  to  the  villa -e  in 
seev  which  are  either  tied  to  ntae  or  placed  on  the 
horse's  pack-eaddlsa.  After  reaching  the  village  house¬ 
holds,  the  winnowed  grain  is  spread  out  on  inv  for 
further  drying.  There  cats  are  usually  placed  just 
outside  the  front  entrance  to  tha  house,  .gab  toaq. 
and  the  drying  rice  must  be  constantly  guarded  against 
chickens  and  other  aninals. 

The  Vhite  Keo  cultivators  are  aware  that  rice 
stored  before  it  is  dry  will  neither  kr.ep  nor  hull 
very  easily.  After  drying,  the  rice  seed  that  is  to 
be  used  for  planting  on  the  following  ye  ;r  is  segregated 
and  placed  in  a  separate  seev. 


iDrled  grain  ie  etored  In  ^eev  which  are  often 
dropped  Into  chaw  and  placed  under  the  sleeping  and 
storage  platforms  In  the  house.  ',fhen  a  granary  Is 
available  the  rice  grain  is  stored  there  with  the  maiso. 
Most  households  which  possess  or  have  access  to  granaries 
prefer  to  store  rice  there,  since  it  ia  better  protected 
from  domestic  animals  and  rats. 

The  dried  grain,  lub  nple.1.  is  milled  when  needed. 
The  dehusking  of  lab  nple.l  involves  two  techniques: 
the  working  of  the  cos  treadmill  which  is  located  insid* 
the  house  near  the  pig  fire,  and  the  separation  of  ithe 
grain  from  the  rice  bran,  xua  nolei,  by  using  the  vab 
bamboo  winnowing  tray  and  the  lub  vab  tshaue  xua.  a 
sieve  to  sift  out  the  bran.  A  cos  is  worked  by  women, 
usually  after  the  evening  meal  or  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  rest  of  the  household  is  awake*  Perhaps  the 
most  ubiquitous  sound  in  the  village  is  the  pounding  of 
the  cos.  The  cos  conaisto  of  six  essential  parts.1 
After  each  bowl  of  pounded  grain  is  taken  from  the  cos, 
it  is  shaken  and  bounced  on  the  vab  to  remove  tho  bran. 


-  the  bowl 

-  the  posts 

-  the  beam 

•  the  pestle 

-  the  foot  pedal 

-  the  cross  beam 


1#  1.  phov  coa 

2.  nee^  con 

3.  c. >v  coa 

4.  5au.1~~coq 

5.  taw  cos 

6.  nqoa‘*coB 
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thla  process  1*  referred  to  as  tsoov  txhuy,  Kach  ohov 
SSa  <>*  grain  la  pounded  two  or  three  times  before  pasoing 
It  through  the  lub  Tab  tahuaa  xua* 

Three  stages  of  the  rice  processing  are  sharply 
distinguished  terminological ly,  Before  hulling  the  rice 
is  referred  to  as  npleo  with  a  modifier t  after  hulling 
it  le  called  txhuv,  and  boiled  rice  is  moy,  The  oulti- 
vatoro  indicate  that  not  only  is  it  nooessary  for  thin 
distinction  to  be  made  because  of  the  differoncea  in 
the  bulk,  weight  and  appearano*  of  the  rice  which  change 
with  each  process,  but  also  for  ritual  reasons.  As  the 
rice  is  refined  it  becomes  leas  ritually  important  and 
less  subject  to  the  spirits  of  the  first  ancestors  who 
introduced  it  to  the  Meo,1  During  the  harvest  phases 
rice  is  referred  to  as*  1,  (|ea>  nplci.  sheaved, 

2*  Sfejas  nnlej,  threshed,  3.  yaj,  nplej.  winnowd. 

After  hulling  rice  is  spoken  of  as  txhuv  txua  f: non* 
glutinous  rice  and  thhuv  nnlaum,  glutinous  rice.  At 
this  stage  the  rloe  becomos  dependent  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors.  There  le  net  a  great 
deal  that  can  happen  to  the  grain  between  the  hulling 
and  the  boiling,  thus  It  is  considered  t>  have  diminished 


1.  Refer  to  pp.  373-385. 


«aglcal  properties.  When  the  rice  is  cooked  It  becomes 
food  and  the  final  significant  distinction  Is  node, 

Hlce  gruel  ia  kua  dis,  rice  water  ia  lorn  ntxhaio.  and 
rice  cakes,  nounv,  but  all  these  derivative  food  products 
are  referred  to  ae  mov,  cooked  rice,  the  etaple  of  all 
tfhite  lieo  hou  j hold a. 


Tielda  and  the  yield  estimates  made  by  the  culti- 
▼atora  are  calculated  at  the  stage  following  winnowing, 
XSi  SEiSi*  At  this  point  the  rice  ia  loaded  in  aeev. 

It  is  the  number  of  seer  or  phewv  which  are  counted  to 
determine  the  crop  yield  (freeman,  1955 *70). 1  Proa  the 
1965-66  harreet  Mae  Sal  village  averaged  83.2  £hewv 
per  household  or  a  total  of  1,249  £hawv  for  the  sixteen 
households  comprising  Mae  Hal  and  its  sister  village 
Jak  Kyn  (Jable  X).  in  the  first  yer.r  of  cultivation 
a  awidden  yields  between  twenty  to  twentyifive  tawv 
por  rai.  Tho  second  year*s  cultivation  figures  ore 
from  eight  to  twelve  twv.  Since  the  White  Keo  rarely 
plant  rice  for  three  years  in  succession  there  are  no 
records  or  estimates  of  yields  for  third  year  cropping. 

Opium  Penny  Fervent  (3nu  veob). 

Iu  is  of  incidental  interest  that  the  verb  eau 


1  1955j70)  notes  that  the  average  total  bulk 

ivo?  £ccVJnthreB hed  rice  to  dried  unhusJed  rice  ii 
over  twenty  per  cent  in  Iban  Communities. 


TABLE  X 

Approximate  Yields  and  Cultivated  Land: 
Mae  Nai  Village,  1965-67 


Household 

'• 

No.  In 
house¬ 
hold 

Rice 

crop 

1966 

(in 

"phaw") 

No. 

"rai" 

in 

rice 

Maize 

crop 

(in 

phaw) 

No. 

"rai" 

in 

maize 

Opium 

crop 

1966 

(in 

"Joy") 

No. 

"rai" 

in 

opium 

Ju  Jee  Sae  Lis 

12 

19k 

13 

90 

10 

6 

13 

Mao  Sae  YaJ 

7 

35 

6 

55 

6 

5 

15 

'  Lu  Sae  YaJ 

9 

35 

7 

50 

6 

3 

8 

Ja  Sae  Lis 

7 

k5 

1C 

60 

8 

5 

10 

Tua  Sae  YaJ 

6 

68 

7 

50 

5 

2 

6 

Ju  Sae  Lis 

7 

- 

3 

15 

2 

1 

3 

Cheng  Sae  Lis 

9 

iko 

12 

90 

10 

7 

16 

Qua  Sae  Lis 

8 

35 

9 

105 

12 

6 

12 

Ble  Ju  Sae  YaJ 

10 

k5 

8 

90 

9 

k 

9 

Pav  Sae  Lis 

k 

12 

k 

50 

6 

3 

7 

Ju  Sae  YaJ 

6 

.  55 

5 

35 

k 

1 

3 

Neng  Sae  Lis 

9 

170 

17 

115 

13 

6 

11 

Lu  Sae  YaJ 

6 

10 

3 

15 

2 

1 

2 

Qur  Ying  Sae  Lis 

6 

30 

5 

25 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Sae  Lu  Sae  Lis 

11 

55 

6 

85 

9 

k 

9 

Tua  Sae  Lis 

6 

75 

.10 

80 

8 

6 

12 

TOTALS 

123 

96k 

122  1,180 

113 

6o| 

139 

AVERAGE 

7.7 

62.5 

7.6 

7k 

7.1 

3.9 

8.7 

1  ."phtVr"  ls  equivalent  to  5  sallons,  or  12  kea  of  pad! 

lunhusked.rice) ,  or  approximately  22  liters. 

**  1  "Joy"  is  equivalent  to  1.6  kgs. 


TABLE  XL 


Approximate  Yields  and  Cultivated  Land: 
Khae  Village,  1965-67 


Household 

No.  in 
house¬ 
hold 

Maize 

crop 

1965 

(in 

"phaw") 

Maize 

crop 

1966 

(in 

"phaw") 

No. 

"rai" 

in 

maize 

1966 

Opium 

crop 

1965 

(in 

"Joy") 

Opium 

crop 

1966 

(in 

"Joy") 

No. 

"rai" 

in 

opium 

1966 

Ying  Sae  YaJ 

10 

35 

32 

U 

8 

6 

12 

Wa  Yee  Sae  YaJ 

12 

50 

U2 

5 

5 

U 

9 

Yeng  Sae  VaJ 

8 

36 

1* **0 

U 

2 

2 

5 

Tu  Sae  YaJ 

lU 

90 

50 

5 

6 

U 

8 

Teng  Sae  YaJ 

16 

1»0 

1*0 

U 

1 

1 

2 

Pong  Sae  VaJ* 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sopia  Sae  VaJ 

10 

-  55 

1*2 

5 

U 

2 

3 

Chung  Sae  VaJ 

5 

30 

30 

3 

2 

2 

U 

Wu  Sae  YaJ 

6 

38 

1*0 

U 

3 

2 

5 

Song  Sae  VaJ 

16 

80 

60 

•  y'- 

5 

5 

5 

9 

Puso  Sae  VaJ 

9 

50 

5°  wr 

U 

5 

5 

10 

Bua  Pa  Sae  Vaj 

20 

80 

80 

7 

.  10 

10 

18 

Jong  Sae  YaJ 

9 

35 

30 

U 

3 

2 

U 

Pi  Sae  YaJ»* 

5 

30 

- 

- 

2 

2 

5 

Dua  Sae  YaJ 

15 

50 

1*0 

U 

3 

2 

U 

Tua  Sae  Vaj 

12 

*»5 

UO 

u 

U 

U 

7 

La  Sae  YaJ 

10 

72 

65 

8 

U 

5 

10 

Yia  Sae  YaJ 

13 

50 

50 

5 

U 

6 

11 

Chee  Sae  YaJ 

9 

37 

UO 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Tu  Sae  Vaj 

8 

Uo 

uo 

U 

3 

2 

3 

Seng  Sae  Vaj 

8 

80 

52 

5 

5 

7 

15 

Pia  Sae  YaJ 

5 

60 

50 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Co  Sae  Vaj 

16 

30 

50 

6 

7 

6 

12 

Chong  Sea  Vaj 

9 

Uo 

U5 

3 

3 

2 

U 

Duan  Dua  Sae  Vaj 

15 

70 

70 

7 

9 

8 

17 

Wa  Sae  Vaj 

7 

55 

50 

6 

2 

3 

6 

Pia  Sae  Vaj 

2 

27 

20 

U 

3 

3 

7 

TOTALS 

260  1 

,510  l,lU8 

119 

107 

97 

195 

AVERAGE 

9.6 

58 

UU 

U.6 

U 

3.7 

7.5 

*  Pong  Sae  Vaj  labours  for  others  at  Tcs.5  per  day. 

**  Pi  Sae  YaJ's  rtaize  crop  (1966)  was  consumed  by  bears. 
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which  is  used  Xty  the  White  Eeo  cultivatova  to  designate 
the  entire  opium  harvest  procesa  has  a  variety  of  • 
leanings,  among  which  are*  to  write,  to  gather  together, 
to  collect  and  to  gather  up.  The  cropping  of  opium 
involves  two  diatinct  phases*  1,  the  cutting  of  the 
poppy  poda  to  allow  the  eap  to  aeorete,  hlnis  yeeb. 
and  2*  the  gathering  of  tho  raw  opium  from  the  exterior 
of  the  pod,  aau  These  pbssea  are  separated  in 

time  and  technique,  for  the  gathering  or  scraping  of 
tha  opium  must  not  bs  attempted  until  the  Bap  haa  dried 
for  a  minimum  of  four  hours. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  cutting  must  be  dry. 

It  la  not  uecesc&ry  for  the  opium  sap  to  dry  in  the  sunj 
hut  windy  and  dry  weather  ere  required  for  the  coagulation 
and  drying  of  the  milky  opium  sap.  A  majority  of  culti- 
vatoro  feel  that  the  best  opium  is  produced  by  overnight 
drying.  They  indicate  that  sun*»dried  opium  becomes 
darker  brown  and  loses  much  of  ita  glutinous  quality*^ 

xhe  tuning  of  the  opium  gathering  during  the  second 
month  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  is  ideal  for- 
the  type  of  weather  preferred.  During  tho  months  of 
January  and  February  1966  only  5.4  cm.  of  rain  fell  at 


1.  xhe  cultivators  profor  wind— dried  opium  because  it 

baa  greater  weight  and  volume,  being  less  concentrated. 
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Pul  and  this  rainfall  van  oonc on t rated  on  oat  dap 
early  In  January*  In  Xhae  village  there  vao  no  rainfall 
during  January  end  February.  At  the  same  tine  the  wind 
velooity  registered  between  13.2  and  16.2  which  is 
considerably  above  the  average  yearly  velocity# 

Cultivators  vary  in  the  laportance  they  place  on 
classifying  and  segregating  sub-varieties  of  opium  poppy. 
In  Kae  Nai  the  poppy  swiddens  when  in  bloom  were  con-* 
slatently  white,  with  rare  oplotchea  of  red  and  purple. 
Khae  cultivators  tend  to  nix  thoir  coed,  so  that  many 
swiddens  aro  a  profusion  of  colours,  within  the  colour 
categories  of  yeeb  daVb,  yeeb  lieb,  yeeb  na.1#  and  yeeb 
chuaj  there  are  various  sub-varieties  sons  with  deeply 
serrated  petals  and  others  with  smooth  rounded  petals 
(Plates  XIII-XV).  All  of  the  categories  of  poppy  plant 
have  similar  growing  periods  and  are  cropped  at  the  same 
tine#  White  Heo  cultivators  disagree  on  the  quality  of 
the  opium  produced  by  the  different  coloured  plants. 

In  Kao  Nai  moat  cultivators  hold  that  the  white-flowered 
poppy  produces  a  more  abundant  and  finer  quality  opium. 

Khae  cultivators  tend  to  be  more  explicit, 
indicating  a  ranking  order t  1.  yeeb  liab,  red-flowered 

produces  the  best  bpitia  for  smoking,  however*  it  is 
difficult  to  grow.  Although  the  weather  must  be  cold* 
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it  requires  exposure  to  nt  least  nine  hours  of  sunlight# 
fhe  opium  from  this  variety  produce*  little  oil  end  a 
very  heavy  opium.  2#  yeeb  daw b.  white-flowered  plants 

'  t.:.  ■  k 

have  a  large  percentage  of  oil  in  the  opium.  It  is  good 
for  smoking  but  burns  more  rapidly  end  weighs  less# 

Over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  poppies  grown  in  Chienrmal 
Province  by  White  fteo  are  of  this  variety.  3,  yeah  pa.1. 
pink  and  bi-coloured  flowered  plants  produce  the  lowest 
quality  of  opium.  It  baa  less  weight  than  the  other 
varletlea#  The  effecta  of  these  disparate  attitudes 
is  demonstrated  in  the  seed  segregation  process.  The 
one  category  of  poppy  wMch  la  r?mked  apart  from  the 
others  in  both  villages  is  chua.l  yeeb.  and  this  is  based 
on  its  use#  This  lavender-petalled  poppy  is  the  only 
category  which  produces  opium  eaten  for  stomach  ailments. 

The  three  states  of  poppy  growth  recognieed  by  the 
cultivator  ere  frequently  discussed  as  the  tire  for 
cropping  approaches.  The  time  of  the  first  weeding 
when  tho  seedling  is  approximately  two  inches  high  is 
-fob  kalb.  V.lion  tho  plant  1b  twelve  inches  high  it 
is  called  ua  hpob  hr.ab.  which  indicateo  that  the  pod  has 
formed.  The  poppy  in  flower  is  ua  cheov.  and  it  is  this 
stage  which  heralds  the  beginning  of  the  cropping  period# 
At  this  stage  the  plant  should  be  approximately  one  metre 
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in  height^  and  each  pl^nt  should  have  three  to  five 
pod«.  Productive  plante  should  produce  one  nub  of 
opium  per  twenty  pods*^ 

Tbe  stem  length  and  pod  else  of  poppy  plante 
variee  conaiderably  from  swidden  to  ewidden  in  the  same 
area*  A  selection  of  measurements  from  three  graded 
ewlddens  Indicated  the  following  average  measurements  j 
1*  ^  sampling  of  100  atone  of  the  core  stunted  variety 
indicated  an  average  height  of  135  on,  or  34  inches* 

Ihis  sampling  was  takon  from  a  belo. /-average  field,  The 
poppy  bulbu  from  sample  So*  1  averaged  1j  inches  in 
circumference  and  1  inch  from  oetal  -to  juncture  with 
the  stemt  and  yielded  negligible  seeds*  2*  A  sampling 
of  100  stems  from  what  appeared  to  be  an  average  field 
indieatod  an  average  height  of  210  ca,t  or  84  inches* 

The  poppy  bulbs  from  sample  No*  2  averaged  2}  inches  in 
circumforenco  and  l£  inches  from  petal  to  Juncture  with 
the  stem*  and  yielded  approximately  j  tablespoon  of 
seeds*  3*  A  sampling  of  100  stems  from  what  appeared 
to  be  an  above  averago  field  for  that  area  indicated  an 


Opium  weights  and  measurements: 

1  ■  3  oa.  U  nub  -  1  tab 

*  a  • 2  03*  4  tab  «  1  Kong 

4  hong  -  1  khen 
10  khen  *  1  joy 


1. 
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average  height  of  270  cm.  or  103  inches.  The  porp7 
bulb*  from  a  ample  jfo.  3  averaged  3  inches  In  circum¬ 
ference  and  1*2-  Inches  froa  petal  to  juncture  with  the 
stan,  and  yielded  approximately  £  tablespoon  of  eoeda. 

It  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of 
opium  sopped  or  cropped  fren  these  samples,  oinco  the 
second  tapping  had  already  begun.  However,  cultivators 
then  cropping  the  adjacent  swiddon  indicated  that  som;.le 
Ho#  3  would  produoo  twice  as  much  opium  ae  cample  Ho#  1. 
Soils  in  sample  Ho.  1,  which  wore  primarily  av  dawb, 
wore  given  as  the  reason  for  tho  low  range  in  size  and 
yield  eotinates  in  that  swidden.  Send  quality  and 
quantity  is  another  inportant  consideration,  for  the 
else  of  the  next  crop  is  dependent  on  seed  production. 

An  average  of  eight  litres  of  seed  in  needed  for  sowing 
one  rsi  of  opium. 

There  cro  three  implements  needed  for  opium  cropping, 
and  those  aro  prepared  v/oll  in  advance  of  harvest.  The 
email  tridcri  knife,  rlnra  ycob.  measuring  ten  Inches  in 
length  is  used  for  caking  tho  incisiono  in  poppy  pod# 
Bound  with  cord  to  tho  seven-inch  bamboo  handle  are 
throe  small  curved  blades  which  score  ;ho  ovary  of  the 
poppy  sufficiently  to  allow  tho  sap  to  exude.  A  four- 
inch  blade,  duav  yeeb#  similar  to  an  artiot»e  palette 


laUfe,  is  used  for  scraping  the  partially  dried,  but 
glutinous  opiua  iron  ths  Indeed  poppy  head*v  Most  of 
the  duar  £eab  art  3  to  4  inches  wide  (Plata  IV)* 
tin  cups,  tale,  are  collected  and  oleantd  by  the  women 
ao  that  they  are  ready  to  hold  tha  raw  cropped  opiua* 
These  tin  cups  hold  approximately  one  hong  0f  raw  opiua* 
Raw  opiua  is  alao  kept  in  small  voodeu  boxes,  t-nca  ycob. 
but  aost  cultivators  prefer  tals  for  underground  storage 
because  it  protects  the  opiua  froa  noleture. 

Other  iaplcaents  not  utiliaod  in  harvesting  but 
iaportant  tools  in  the  measurement  and  Booking  of  opiua 
are  tho  hand  ooales,  teej,  on  v/hich  raw  opiua  is  weighed* 
(Pigure  XIII)*  Thai  ooina  oalled  eatnng  are  placed  on 
the  right  plate  of  the  ucale  end  tho  opium  to  bo  weighed 
is  put  in  the  left  plate,  torr.  Shore  are  three 
sizes  of  coalos,  the  largest  of  vrhich  can  aeasure  one 
or  1.6  kgs.  of  opium.  Smoking  utcn3ilo  include  the 
knife  used  in  preparing  opium  for  sacking,  the 
£££&  £l2S4.  -to  for  holding  tho  articles  uoed  during 
smoking,  tho  Tniab  thc.wfl  opium  npatula,  the  i:;;;  deq. 
a  piece  of  shell  on  which  the  opiua  iB  rollod  before 
smoking,  the  yrcjj  tseob.  a  long  vire  or  neodle~llke  tool 
used  to  hold  the  wad  of  opium  while  preparing  for  smoking, 

the  £oeb  ia&jjgh  opium  cooking  lamp,  and  the  lub  kublub 
tho  opiua  pipe* 
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Incision-raking.  hints  rro b. 

.  She  most  Important  aopooto  of  hlaln  y-eb  arei 

► 

1*  timing,  2,  the  individual  technique,  and  3,  the 
cutting  pattern. 

Timing  is  more  critical  in  opium  cropping  than 
during  moat  other  harvests.  The  White  Keo  opium  culti¬ 
vators  prefer  to  complete  the  gathering  of  opium  over 
a  ten-day  period,  though  this  rapid  a  93  is  rare. 

They  are  never  certain  when  this  ideal  period  for 
gathering  will  he.  It  might  occur  onrly  in  the  second 
month  or  as  late  as  the  third  month.  Weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  season  and  particularly  at  the 
gathering  period  are  the  primary  determinants.  An 
unusually  dry  growing  se  ^on  might  inhibit  growth,  while 
rain  at  the  tine  of  gather  in  r  would  halt  work.  Delays 
of  more  than  ten  days  in  cutting  and  gathering  0 an  ho 
expected  to  effect  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop. 
About  two  weeks  after  flowering  the  milky  white  sap, 
which  when  *riod  constitutes  raw  opium,  ceases  to  flow 
and  changes  its  chemical  consistency.  The  third  critioal 
factor  in  timing  is  that  the  second  cropping  is  made 
six  or  seven  days  after  the  first.  Scalier  pods  which 
were  passed  over  during  the  first  cropping  and  already 
incised  pods  whioh  remain  green  are  cut  at  this  time. 
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O. 

Axyr  lengthy  delay  night  prohibit  a  aecond  cropping, 
causing  a  substantial  loos.  The  White  Heo  in  Zhao  end 
tlae  fiai  Tillages  eeldoa  practice  tertiary  cutting, 

Ths  Boat  ionediate  and  routine  aspect  of  timing 
ia  the  co-ordination  of  incising  and  gathering  activities, 
xhs  scraping  of  the  indeed  pods  with  the  du^v  yoeb 
must  be  completed  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  of 
the  cutting  or  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 

Host  oultivators  agree  that  overnight  drying  produces 
a  better  quality  opium,  but  any  delay  in  scraping  on 
the  following  morning  caused  by  illaeou  or  some  other 
event*  may  result  in  over-dryin;-.  Equally,  an  unexpected 
j  l  l«*ht  during  the  night  will  cause  the  eap  to  run, 

I  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  out  ting,  ihue  an 

opium  oultlvator  muot  make  a  number  of  critical  Judge¬ 
ments  involving  the  timing  of  his  opium  cropping 
activities. 

The  technique  employed  in  making  an  incioion  with 
th®  £i£a  on  the  poppy  head  can  vary  with  tho  culti¬ 
vator,  A  majority  of  the  incisors  hold  the  dem  ycob 
in  their  right  hand  end  the  poppy  pod  in  their  left 
(Plate  XVI},  She  trilinear  incision  is  made  with  ea 
upward  stroke.  Almost  i  -mediately  the  milky  opium  eap 
exudes  from  the  edges  of  the  inoision,  coagulating  slightly 
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on  exposure  to  the  aun  and  air.  Variations  on  this 
technique  are  a  downward  Incision  on  the  poppy  head 
(Plato  XVII),  and  a  reveroal  of  hand  action# 

The  household  cropping  units  most  often  uee  tho 
etrip  method  of  harvesting#  They  begin  at  the  lower 
right  or  left  margin  of  the  svidden,  gradually  spreading 
out  along  the  lover  porineter.  Moving  upward  they  zig- 
tag  hack  and  forth  across  their  path,  each  inciser 
covering  an  area  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  metres  (Plate 
XVIII).  A  largo  awidden  is  croppod  in  sections  and  the 
leader  of  the  unit  determines  the  size  of  the  section 
which  can  he  managed  in  a  specified  cropping  period. 

The  pattern  of  secondary  cropping  is  far  rnoro  haphazard# 
Ofton  it  is  completed  by  two  or  three  persons,  where 
the  first  cutting  involved  half  a  dozen  or  more#  The 
inoioors  wind  their  way  through  the  swidden,  occasionally 
doubling  back  over  an  orea  later  in  tho  day.  Thio  is 
more  selective  work  as  moot  of  tho  poppy  heads  havo 
alroady  been  tapped.  It  also  requires  more  time  and 
is  loos  productive. 

The  Gathorinr:  (Sau). 

Tho  scraping  of  tho  incised  poppy  heads  must  be 
completed  not  more  than  eighteen  hours  ufter  incising. 
Scraping  with  the  duav  yeob  proceeds  more  rapidly  than 
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th«  cutting.  Often  taking  the  same  relative  posit lone 
assumed  In  the  cutting,  the  cropping  tears  regroups  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  noet  recently  cut  section  and 
moves  upward.  The  duay  yeeb  is  alternated  from  the  right 
or  left  hand  and  pulled  upward  along  the  bowl  of  the 
pod.  This  action  is  repeated  four  times  on  each  pod 
since  four  rows  of  incisions  are  usually  made  on  oach 
poppy  head.  Most  cultivators  prefer  wide  bladed  duav 
ISfiJi  ae  scraping  is  not  interrupted  eo  often  by  the 
task  of  transferring  the  soreped  opium  into  the  tale. 

Storage  of  the  opium  during  aau  yeeb  is  done  in 
the  evening  after  the  day's  cropping.  This  is  aooom- 
pllehsd  in  the  village  household,  since  usually  all, 
save  one,  of  the  cropping  toaas  returns  to  the  village 
every  evening. 1  The  raw  opium  ie  weighed  on  the  teev 
after  which  it  la  placed  in  talo  or  titva  yeeb  for 
storage.  In  most  households  women  ore  excluded  from 
this  work.  As  soon  as  the  opium  is  weighed  and  packed, 
suitable  hiding  plaoea  are  searched  out  for  storing. 

The  household  head  often  does  this  task  by  himself, 
locating  underground  nichoo  in  his  sleeping  quarters 
or  in  a  comer  of  the  main  room* 


1. 


Iar1!8*  In  Ka*  Na*  “any  household 
ork  ionite  prefer  to  remain  at  the  swidden  ovornight. 
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Although  there  is  no  strict  division  of  lubour 
adhered  to*  orcept  to  weighing  and  storing*  it  ie 
common  to  see  nore  women  and  girls  cutting  end  scraping 
than  non#  The  evident  reason  for  this  labour— sex 
imbalance  during  cropping  io  that  often  the  son  have 
begun  felling  treeo  at  new  swidden  cites.  Also  infor- 
mante  feel  that  cronping  opiun  io  a  repetitious  and 
undemanding  Job  which  the  women  enjoy.  Perhap3  becau  ,e 
of  the  lack  of  bending*  lifting  and  carrying  associated 
with  grain  harvoot3*  one  notices  a  :,rcat  deal  more  levity 
and  talking  during  opiun  cropping. 

In  the  village  of  Mao  Mai  the  average  production 
figures  during  the  1966-67  harvest  v/au  6.2  kgs.,  or  3.9 
loj  per  household*  and  with  the  exception  of  two  house¬ 
holds*  the  average  was  within  1  kg.  of  the  houoohold 
unit  yield,  llo  household  exceeded  7  and  many  cropped 
less  than  2  Joy.  Opium  production  per  household 
deoreaoed  in  ilhao  betvoen  the  harvest  of  1966  and  1967 
by  a  slight  margin  *  evon  though  the  number  of  rai  in 
cultivation  was  increased  (Table  XIII).  This  may  have 
been  duo  to  climatic  conditions  during  the  growing  season 
of  1966,  when  tho  cool  months  of  Mover  ber  and  January 
wore  drier  than  usual  (Tablo  VI)*  and  there  was  a  light 
rain  during  the  cropping  period.  The  average  else  of 
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swiddena  cultivated  in  maize/opiun  per  household  in 
Mat  Hal  la  8.7  raj.,  or  approximately  one  heotare. 


Supplementary  Crops 

Supplementary  or  ninor  crops  cultivated  by  the 
White  Meo  in  Mae  Hoi  and  Khae  can  be  conveniently 
divided  into  the  six  categories  which  the  cultivators 
themselves  uses  1.  saub,  leafy  vegetables!  2.  taub, 
squashes  and  pumpkins j  3.  loo.l  pua.  root  crops; 

A*  taua,  beano;  5.  txlv.  fruit  orops;  and  6.  ooob  loo, 
grain  crops.  Inoluded  in  t  :eae  categories  ore  four  of 
the  five  major  crops  cultivated  by  tho  White  Meo.  Opium 
poppy  is  the  only  crop  excluded  from  this  generic  type 
of  classification. 

Those  plants  categorised  as  zoub  include  leguminous 
and  other  vegetables  among  which  are  a  variety  of  cabbages. 
The  seeds  of  those  vegetables  are  stored  in  cloth  bags 
and  left  in  the  loft  over  the  oookir.g  fire,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  damaged  by  insects.  However,  if  the  stored 
seed  is  exposed  to  smoke  and  h.-at  for  too  long  a  period 
the  seeds  will- not  germinate. 

ggnb  are  planted  on  two  occasions  during  the 
yearly  agricultural  cycle  and  intercropped  with  maise 
and  opium  poppy.  The  praotioe  of  intercropping  applies 
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only  to  those  cultivates  which  are  plantod  In  sulddens 
<S  ng  tne  cropping  phase  of  one  or  core  of  the  major 
White  Keo  crops.  The  planting  of  interoroppod  raub 
during  naiee  planting  in  tho  fifth  nonth  and  during 
the  opium  planting  in  tho  tenth  month  differs  in  both 
technique  and  locction.  Planting  in  the  fifth  nonth 
io  done  along  the  margins  and  inner  periphery  of  tho 
s wit  den,  the  coanon  location  being  the  area  immediately 
eurrounding  the  field  hut,  tnev  t*b.  Thio  planting 
follows  the  maize  sowing,  and  it  i3  not  necessary  to 
turn  tho  soil  by  hoe  beoauoe  thio  task  is  usually 
completed  prior  to  the  planting  of  the  raaiso.  The 
vegetable  aoodo  aro  dropped  into  the  furrowed  soil  at 
a  depth  of  approximately  two  inches.  Soil  io  then 
placed  over  tho  seeds  by  hoeing  loose  dirt  from  adjacent 
mounded  ridgoo.  Tho  area  utilised  ir  minor  crop  planting 
during  the  fifth  month  io  oiton  not  more  than  one  eighth 
of  the  total  ewiddon, 

Tho  oecond  planting  of  snub  in  the  tenth  nonth  is 
aooonplirhed  by  nixing  tnc  seed  with  opium  poppy  seeds. 
Into  each  pur, . or  twenty  litre  container,  of  poppy  seed 
is  mixed  a  percentage  of  raub  seed.  Tho  combined  seeds, 
which  do  not  includo  other  oupplementary  crops,  are  then 
broadcast  togethor.  This  seed  mixture  does  not  oontaln 
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•ay  of  the  taut,  squash,  family  or  taura,  bean,  family 
which  might  strangle  and  prohibit  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  plants,  nor  loo  j  pun,  root  crope,  which  require 
other  planting  techniques.  The  ratio  of  zaub  to  opium 
eeed  is  approximately  1:20,  as  indicated  by  informants 
from  ten  households  in  Khae  village,  Tho  raub  grows 
nore  rapidly  than  poppy,  Two  months  after  planting  the 
plants  are  ready  to  pick.  Picking  begins  in  the  twelfth 
month  and  extende  through  tho  second,  ae  most  cultivators 
pick  according  to  household  demand.  If  tho  zaub  shoots 
appear  loss  than  o  hand  span  (8  inches)  apart  they  are 
thinned  by  hand  during  the  first  weeding  of  the  opium 
ewiddon.  The  cultivators  are  particularly  careful  to 
prevent  the  zaub  from  shading  or  crowding  out  the  young 
poppy  plants.  They  are  also  aware  that  the  zaub  have 
longer  root  systems  and  that  they  nuct  protect  the  poppy 
plants  from  strangulation  by  tho  zaub  roots.  Zaub  are 
sold  at  Ten, 5  for  two  nur.  Those  planto  which  cannot 
be  consumed  during  the  harvest  period  are  preeorved  by 
drying  for  two  days  in  the  sun  and  storage  in  ^aro  of 
salt  and  boiled  water.  Pew  households  in  either  Kao  Hal 
or  Khae  had  a  sufficient  surplus  of  zaub  in  1966-67  for 
preserving.  Within  fifty  days  the  first  zaub  are  pioked. 
Picking  continues  for  almost  a  month  as  most  of  tho 
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cabbages  arc  eaten  at  various  stages  of  maturity. 
Picking  is  done  by  women  with  children^  help. 

The  second  category  of  supplementary  cropn,  tauh. 
includes  more  than  oiven  varieties  of  o-uashes  and 
melons.  Quantitatively,  this  is  the  large at  category 
of  supplementary  crop  c* own  in  White  Peo  ewiddeno.  In 
Kae  tftii  and  Khae  only  five  oviddens  out  of  the  total 
number  of  rice  and  caise/opium  owiddenc  invcsti-pated 
did  not  have  one  or  more  varieties  of  tauh.  Planting 
locations  and  techniques  vary  with  time  of  planting  and 
the  intercropped  ewidden.  Purina  the  fifth  month 
planting*  taub  seeds  ere  mixed  with  maize  kernels  in  a 
ratio  of  roughly  1i200.  Thus  equashew,  cucumbers  end 
melons  are  found  throughout  the  maize  ewiddons,  Vines 
trail  along  tho  ground  under  the  faster  growing  maize 
stalko. 

In  the  rice  ewidden  a  much  more  selective  planting 
teohnique  is  practiced,  Taub  are  planted  only  near  the 
margins  of  the  ewidden  or  next  to  stumps  and  at  the 
base  of  lobbed  or  cut  tree  trunks.  Such  selective 
planting  prevents  the  t*ub  vineo  from  strangling  or 
inhibiting  the  growth  of  tho  rico  eht oto.  Dibbling  is 
used  in  this  oasG.  Women  usually  drop  several  taub 
seeds  into  selected  dibbled  holes  after  tho  rico  planting 
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ii  completed.  A  common  sight  in  the  Itea  liai  rice 
swiddon  is  tho  iornt  trunks  entwined  in  luoh  jreon 
Tinsa  of  the  taub  (Plate  111).  The  first  taub  are 
picked  about  aix  v/eeke  after  planting,  Selective 
picking  continues  over  a  period  ranging  from  threo  to 
four  weeks,  Cucumborc,  dib,  are  the  first  tnub  to  bo 
harvested. 

Root  crops,  whioh  range  from  the  white  potato  to 
ginger*  ore  categorised  as  loo,1  paa.  with  tho  exception 
of  the  white  potato,  which  is  cultiva;od  in  Xhae  as  a 
conmoroial  each  crop,  the  occurrence  of  loo.-|  pun  in 
White  Meo  sv/iddena  of  Mae  llai  and  Khae  ia  not  widespread. 
It  ia  planted  in  loos  than  20;$  of  the  new  awiddens. 
Although  tho  cultivators  are  aware  that  thin  crop  can 
be  planted  at  almost  any  tine  during  the  year  and  that 
it  requires  minimal  labour,  there  ia  not  a  strong  demand 
for  this  crop  in  the  White  J.eo  diot,^  The  planting 
techniques  for  root  crops  are  fairly  standard,  A  two 
to  four  inch  hole  io  made  with  tho  hoe,  or  a  planting 
stick  whoa  a  ho«  ia  not  available,  Tho  tutors  are 
placed  in  the  holos  by  wonon  and  covered  with  soil. 


1#  ror?ot  f00d  cro^s  afford  an  additional 

souroe  of  loo.l  pum  during  periods  of  eoaroity- 
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Locations  for  planting  vary*  Some  loo.l  pun  such  as 
yeas*  are  planted  at  the  bass  of  stumps  and  trees  in 
the  svidden,  while  others ,  such  as  turnips,  garlic, 
ginger  and  swset  potatoes,  are  planted  along  the 
periphery  or  in  locations  outside  of  the  ewiddons* 
Potatoes  aa  a  major  cash  crop  occupy  the  total  swidden 
area*  Loo.l  pun  aro  stored  in  pip  and  placed  over  the 
cooking  fire*  At  t’-®  time  of  planting  the  sends  of 
turnips  are  soaked  In  water  during  the  night  prior  to 
planting*  When  planting  come  effort  ie  made  to  keep 
the  plants  spaced  at  least  a  metre  apart. 

Moot  of  the  root  crops  are  planted  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  months,  when  the  soil  is  moist  from  the 
first  raina,  A  second  planting  is  nude  in  tho  ninth 
month.  IoQ.1  pun  are  cultivated  in  association  with 
bananas  and  sugar-cane  usually  on  tho  periphery  of  tho 
naieo/opiua  eviddon*  Third  plantings  are  common  in 
Ktue  villago  during  the  eleventh  month  at  the  end  of 
the  monsoon*  iixoo^t  for  potatoes,  all  root  crops  ore 
consumed  within  the  village*  Harvesting  begins  two 
months  after  planting  arid  is  considered  women's  work. 

The  third  Vhito  Meo  group  of  c  pplomentary  crops, 
tarn,  consists  of  six  varieties  of  beans,  all  of  which 
are  planted  on  the  margins  or  near  stumps  at  the  maize/ 
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opium  swiddons.  blunting  is  either  by  dibbling,  as  in 
the  case  of  £uav,  I aq  and  rpq  or  fcy  broadcast  sowing. 

Ihe  method  of  planting  io  moot  often  determined  by  the 
desired  size  of  the  yield  If  craalj.  or  limited  yields 
ere  desired,  dibbling  io  preferred.  The  locations  of 
aro  always  at  the  margin  of  thu  swidden  ne  r  the 
field  shelter,  or  at  the  base  of  burnt  trunks  and  stumps 
which  provide  support  for  vineL.  Hunting  occurs  during 
the  fifth  month  following  the  first  rains,  '.-.omen  and 
chixdron  participate  in  planting.  I ?,ua  are  harvested 
ovor-  a  throc-woek  poriod  commencing  at  the  end  of  tho 
seventh  month.  Some  variation  ouch  ao  qalb  qua  and 
£1221  mature  in  fifty  to  fifty-five  days,  others  liko 
Po*!  take  ten  days  1  o  two  weeks  longer, 

rxiv  is  the  category  used  for  all  Whito  Keo  fruit, 
Tho  two  most  important  txiv  crops  are  oun^nas,  which 
are  consumed  by  the  villagers  in  iiae  Kai  and  grown  as 
a  cash  crop  in  khao,  and  pouches,  which  are  a  sub¬ 
sistence  crop  in  x^iae  and  grown  commercially  in  Hao  liai, 
The  most  common  variety  of  banana  grown  by  culti¬ 
vators  is  taawb  teem,  (huoa  spp.)j  however,  the  White 
Meo  distinguish  five  typos  of  bananas  and  plantains! 

1*  tsawb  dub,  a  black  plant  bearing  a  largo  fruit  that 
is  green  when  ripe,  2,  t a awb  q ab  alb >  a  medium— Bleed 


sweet  banana,  3,  tsawb  qaub,  a  sour  banana,  4*  tBawb 
£®SS»  a  small  banana  commonly  found  in  or  near  moat 
awidden a.  This  variety  la  popular  because  it  can  be 
etored  for  long  periods  without  spoiling,  5,  tsawb  pay, 
a  typo  of  voiy  email  banana  named  aftor  the  locao  fat 
adhering  to  a  pig's  otomach  and  intestines* 

Bananas  are  planted  either  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
or  eighth  month,  because  the  young  plant  requires  lrrge 
quantities  of  water*  Many  households  delay  banana 
planting  until  tho  eighth  month  duo  to  the  heavy  culti¬ 
vation  ochodulo  in  the  sixth  and  ooventh  months*  The 
iQQl  tsawb,  or  shoot,  from  an  old  banana  plant  is  placed 
in  two-foot  holes.  2 he  hole  is  then  filled  wit  1  leaves 
and  weeds,  ilnch  banana  plant  is  placed  at  least  three 
metres  apart*  In  the  banana  swlddons  of  Khae,  of  which 
there  are  two,  spacing  is  of ton  six  cr  3ovon  metros 
apart,  except  for  tho  commercially  cultivated  bananas 
grown  at  Khae,  bananas  aro  planted  in  clumps  at  the 
periphery  of  swi ‘dons  noar  depressions  and  springs  and 
along  stream  beds. 

All  of  the  banana  plent  is  utilised  by  the  White 
Koo.  The  fruit  is  eaton.  The  leave©  ore  used  as  baskets 
or  containers  for  food.  The  stalk  is  out  up  into  a  mash 
which  is  fed  to  the  pigs,  and  tho  root  is  used  as  a 
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medicine  for  etcnuch  ailments,  Eananus  ure  preserved 
by  splitti  ng  then  in  half  and  drying  them  in  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  days,  or  by  steaming  the  split  banana  and 
letting  it  air  dry.  Ifceat*  dried  bananas  are-  called 
toavyib  y_eev  tuab  and  are  a  popular  snack  cm  one  white  heo 
children. 

Ihe  banana  plant  does  rut  produce  edible  kuam.  or 
bunches,  until  eighteen  monthe  alter  the  suckers  have 
been  planted.  Except  for  the  occasional  tree  near  the 
ovidden  shelter  from  which  ripe  bananas  are  picked,  all 
of  tho  varieties  ere  cut  green.  Kew  sucker e  develop 
after  the  matured  sterna  are  cut  at  harvesting.  Ihe 
teawb  £nb  eib  continues  to  be  productive  for  twenty  years 
if  it  ia  cleared  regularly  nnu  encroaching  vegetation 
is  kept  back.  Pin  t  maturity,  when  the  maximum  fruiting 
occurs,  is  usually  three  years,  and  n..;;y  plants  are 
productive  for  cnly  nix  years  due  to  lack  of  care,  foredt 
encroachment  and  high  winds. 

Peaches,  dju ,  (Prunif;  vulgaris),  like  bananas,  can 
be  categorised  u*/  cont-domosti cates  (Conklin,  1$>w:40* 
Once  planted  by  man  they  prorogate  themselves  with  little 
or  no  protection  and  grow  wild.  rfhe  cor.mo.i  poach  w&s 
introduced  to  the  heo  of  the  Kong  Pong— Kae  Him  area  in 
the  late  1950’8.  Since  that  tire  peaches  had  becomo  a 
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formidable  competition  to  opium  as  the  primary  oaeh 
crop  for  White  lieo  cultivators.  In  Kae  Hal  transplanting 
le  the  predominant  planting  technique.  Seeds  are  planted 
an  inch  deep  in  2»  x  V  boxes  filled  with  a v  dub.  These 
open  boxes  art  kept  near  the  village  houses,  usually 
placod  on  top  of  the  pig  stys  or  on  a  wooden  stand  next 
to  the  watering  trough.  The  boxes  are  watered  frequently 
during  the  dry  and  cool  season*.  When  the  seedlings 
are  three  to  five  inohes  high  transplanting  takes  place. 

The  cultivators  prefer  to  plont  peaches  in  opium  owiddens 
which  are  nearing  the  following  stage  or  in  marginal 
areas  of  maize/ opium  owidden.  A  number  of  cultivators 
cleared  early  seoondary  forest,  specifically  for  peach 
planting.  Holes  in  which  the  see clings  are  placed  are 
hoed  at  intervals  of  four  metres.  After  all  the  seedlings 
are  transplanted  some  effort  is  made  to  pack  the  soil 
around  the  trees,  negligible  attention  is  given  to  the 
trees  after  transplanting  except  for  periodical  weeding 
during  the  first  year  and  the  clearing  of  the  immediate 
area  prior  to  burning.  Following  the  first  year  the 
seedling  reaches  a  height  of  about  one  foot,  and  three 
years  after  the  transplanting  the  first  fruit  appears. 
Harvesting  of  poachea  occurs  is  June,  and  the  small 
groon  fruits  are  then  carried  in  j >uj-  to  the  Thai  traders 
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at  DoL  !ui.  The  women  and  children  pick  and  transport 
nost  of  tha  crop,  but  tho  trading  is  transacted  by  the 
household  head*  If  tha  trees  ar®  planted  in  av  gub 
and  th«  weather  conditions  ar®  favourable,  the  culti¬ 
vators  can  realise  as  much  as  fifty  to  one-hundred  kilos 
fron  one  tree  in  the  seventh  year.  Three  households  in 
ha®  Nai  cultivated  seedlings  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
then  to  other  villagers  at  prices  of  between  Tos.1  and 
2  per  seedling.  Unlike  rice  and  naisse  seed,  peach 
seedlings  aro  rarely  given,  even  to  lineage  members. 

The  first  eiceable  peach  crop  in  Ha®  Kai  was 
harvested  in  Juno  1966.  The  following  figures  were 
acquired  fron  a  avidden  planted  solely  in  peaches  by 
Qua  Sae  lio#  one  of  the  wealthiest  households  in  Mae 
Nai.  Although  this  is  not  a  random  sample  it  correlates 
to  moot  of  tho  peach  cultivating  households  in  the  area. 
j.his  household  had  six  rni  planted  in  peaches.  Of  the 
total,  approximately  two  ra£  bore  fruit  in  1966.  There 
were  lorty-eight  trees  of  between  three  and  four  year*B 
growth  on  th®  two  rai  of  land.  In  tho  1966  harvest  each 
tree  bore  an  average  of  50  kgs,  of  fruit.  The  entire 
harvest  for  this  swidden  was  2,400  kgs.  Taking  into 
consideration  fluctuations  in  ths  trading  price,  each 
kilo  realised  from  Tea. 3  to  Tos.4«50.  Thus  on®  swidden 
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of  two  £ai  nod*  approximately  Toe. 10, COO, 

Except  for  an  occasional  llofcee  tree,  sono  of  the 
other  fruits  are  actively  cared  for  or  cultivated  by 
the  White  Keo.  They  can,  therefore,  be  categorised  ao 
eeal-doaoatioatea  of  the  a.coud  order,  aud  ncn-domcsticatcs. 
The  White  hoc  rarely  utilise  mango,  pomelo,  coconut  or 
eomva  either  ao  food  or  for  technological,  ritual  or 
medloal  purposes.  She  main  reason  for  this  lock  of 
adaptation  may  be  attributed  to  the  foot  that  these 
tree  crops  do  not  grow  roadlly  at  elevations  above 
BOO  metros,  in  which  the  communities  of  hue  iiai  and 
are  located# 

Mbro  Products. 

2*are  are  two  types  of  fibre  products  cultivated 
by  the  White  heo.  Cotton  la  often  cultivated  in  small 
ploto  near  the  maize  field  by  women,  it  io  planted  in 
the  seventh  month  and  harveated  in  the  tenth.  Cotton 
coeds  are  placed  in  dibbled  holes  by  using  the  same 
procedure  as  in  rice  planting.  Bach  household  has  its 
own  cotton  seeds  which  are  kept  Jn  a  small  cloth  bag  by 
the  woman  of  the  houeehold.  To  make  a  White  Keo  skirt 
for  one  girl  it  is  necessary  to  plant  about  one-quarter 
of  cotton.  Any  extra  cotton  g* own  is  usually  made 
into  rope.  Cotton  is  called  pal,  Dal  tawv  is  the  White 


E“°  word  for  th.  tree  and  tho  bark  troa  which  ropo  la 
Bade,  tho  bark'lof  th.  dal  ^evv  tra.  1,  .tripped  and 
.caked  In  water  for  one  night.  On  th.  following  day  it 
1.  dried  in  tho  eun  and  then  rolled  and  tvi.ted  into 
a  strong  rope.  All  otkor  fibre  noterlalo  uo«d  by  the 

b-hite  Heo  of  Khae  and  tee  Sol  are  purehaaed  fron  tho 
Thai. 

Orgr ileatlen  of  Swidden  Labour 

In  practice  each  houaehold  cote  its  own  dates  for 
cultivation  activities  every  year.  She  agricultural 
calendar  consist,  of  a  set  of  tominal  dates  wit, ,ln 
which  individual  household  calendar,  nay  vary.  It  is 
a  eyoten  of  reference  based  on  the  acouaulatod  experi.no. 
of  th.  cultivator  and  nay,  like  other  rules  derived  fron 
experience  fail  to  neet  the  specific  variations  ouoh 
as  change,  in  the  weather  or  illness  within  a  household, 
•curing  the  year  1966  a  Journal  wae  kept  of  tho  daily 
activities  of  all  the  households  in  tee  Ital  village. 
Direct  observation  of  those  ton  households  was  attested 
but  the  difficulty  of  naintalnlng  a  day-to-day  record 
of  eaoh  soon  node  this  unfeasible.  Iwo  households  in 
the  village  wars  then  selected  for  observation  and  weekly 
enquiries  were  nade  from  the  ether  houeeholds  about  their 


daily  routines  during  the  previous  week*  The  two 
houses  selected,  though  not  randomly  chosen,  did  not 
appear  atypical  in  the  village*  However,  they  were 
reprooentative  of  two  ©ooaomio  extremes,  o.ie  an 
Indus triouo  extended  family  with  an  unusual  accumulation 
of  wealth,  the  other  a  poor  labour  scarce  nuclear  family. 
Selection  wae  cade  on  the  basic  of  the  proximity  of 
their  owidden  to  the  village  and  to  each  other,  thus 
making  observation  core  foasible.  The  fact  that  they 
indicated  a  willingness  to  participate  was  also  con¬ 
sidered,  Due  to  limited  space  and  the  repetitious 
nature  of  the  dally  work  schedule,  a  typical  day  within 
the  two  households  is  selected  for  each  White  Keo  conth 
under  the  heading  of  the  major  agricultural  activity* 
Chances  in  the  d^ily  routine  are  noted,  as  are  shifts 
and  cultivation  activities*  The  composition  of  the 
two  households  vary:  household  (a)  consists  of  ton 
nembero*  Lie  Ju  Sae  YaJ,  55  years  old  and  the  titular 
head  of  the  household;  his  wife  Na  Gia(Sae  VaJ)  47 
years;  hio  eldest  con  Lee  See  YaJ  26  yoaro;  loe'a  wife 
Ka  Che  (Sae  VaJ)  21  years;  Lie  Ju's  youngest  son  rur 
11  years;  and  the  other  eon  Ilatua  9  years;  Pur  7  years; 
Ileng  3  years;  and  Lee's  two  daughters  Ha  Gia  3  years; 

Ha  Ga  2  years*  Household  (b)  includes  Pow  Sae  Lis 
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35  years,  head  of  the  household!  hie  wife  Ha  PI  (sae 
Hawj)  21  years  |  and  their  tv/o  sons  Peng  6  years  and  Pa 
4  years*  Children  under  ten  years  hare  boon  excluded 
fron  the  household  work  calendar,  since  they  are  not 
a  significant  part  of  the  labour  unit  and  are  always 
with  one  or  other  oenber  of  the  household  or  attending 
eohool  at  Pul  Tillage. 

Hales  planting  in  household  (b)  during  the  1966 
Qycle  commenoed  somo  two  weeks  after  household  (a). 

Dae  to  this  delay  In  household  (b),  rice  dibbling  was 
delayed  by  an  alaost  equivalent  period,  "yen  at  the 
time  of  poppy  broadcasting  aoae  four  months  later, 
household  (b)  was  still  significantly  behind  the  rest 
of  the  village  households*  However,  the  rloe  harvest 
was  started  five  days  earlier  in  household  (b)  because 
of  the  anxiety  that  they  would  also  be  late  in  the 
harvest  of  this  orop,  and  that  thie  would  interfere 
with  the  Hew  fear  sacrifices  and  aotivities,  Ike  rice 
was,  in  faot,  not  completely  ripe  at  the  base  of  the 
head  at  the  time  that  Ha  Pi  began  cutting  and  there 
was  oonaidorablo  debate  as  to  whether  the  rioe  harvest 
should  not  be  postponed  for  at  loast  a  few  days.  They 
estimated  that  a  eiteable  portion  of  the  orop  would  be 
lost  because  of  tbo  eo?ly  harvest,  but  the  fear  of  not 
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conpleting  the  tack  by  the  tine  of  tho  Hew  Yoar 
■acrifioes  overrode  other  factor*.  Pi  mentioned 
several  times  daring  the  cutting  that  their  household 
waa  always  behind  the  others  in  tho  village  and  if  she 
did  not  cut  the  rice  at  that  tiro  they  night  have  to 
leave  half  the  crop  in  the  field,  bocauae  they  dared 
not  make  the  epirito  angry  by  working  during  how  Year. 

The  disparity  in  the  tiding  of  agricultural 
activities  between  the  two  households  can  be  partially 
explained  by  the  labour  shortage  in  household  (b).  The 
head  of  the  houeehold  wan  not  only  unproductive ,  but  a 
continuous  drain  on  the  resources  of  thra  household. 
Except  for  tho  Joint  work  effort  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  nontho,  vhon  both  tho  rice  and  the  opium  crops 
required  extensive  weeding,  Ha  Pi  vae  not  given  any 
anelstanco  by  her  huoband.  Thio  placed  a  burden  on  her 
throughout  the  total  agricultural  cycle,  but  the  period 
in  which  e’..a  /ell  farthost  behind  was  during  the  clearing 
of  new  swidden  for  the  rioe  crop.  Thio  work  is  usually 
allocated  to  nen,  especially  the  arduous  task  of  cutting 
the  large  trees*  During  the  entire  cl© ring  period  Pow 
renained  in  the  village  and  due  to  hie  debilitated 
physical  condition  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  &ny 
heavy  work  even  if  he  had  gono  to  clear  forest* 


In  household  (a}  B  te  Ju  Is  also  an  opium  nnokor 
and  does  not  venture  far  from  the  village |  however,  the 
responsibility  for  providing  for  the  household  has  hern 
delegated  to  31e  Ju's  eldest  son*  Ble  Ju  participated 
only  in  a  minor  way  by  giving  advice  and  adding  to 
discussions  about  agricultural  matters.  The  farming 
activities  and  the  decisions  affecting  these  activities 
were  made  by  lee,  who  with  the  help  of  his  wife,  mother 
and  the  port«*time  assistance  of  his  younger  brother* 

oarried  on  on  efficient  end  productive  agricultural 
programme* 

jjlylsicn  of  Labour. 

The  division  of  labour  within  household  (a)  was 
rigid  and  systematic*  In  the  house,  the  two  women 
were  responsible  for  the  feeding  and  supervision  of 
tho  ohildren,  cooking  for  the  household,  the  winnowing 
and  hulling  of  rice,  the  grinding  of  maize  meal,  the 
feeding  of  the  animals,  the  oleaning  of  tho  house  which 
consisted  of  sweeping  and  disposing  of  Utter  „nd  the 
weaving  and  sewing  of  cloth*  Between  the  two  women 
this  household  work  routine  was  further  broken  down. 

Ha  Sia  would  always  prepare  the  meals  and  feed  the 
livestock  when  she  was  at  homo*  When  the  house  was 
oleaned,  it  was  always  ila  hia  who  made  tho  first  move 


fia  Clio  ground  the  ©alee,  and  stamped  the  rico  huller 
when  oho  was  in  ths  Tillage  eoce tinea  working  la^a  into 
oight,  while  the  rest  of  the  houcohold  either  slept 
or  diecusced  tho  next  day*e  activities,  The  children 
were  ccneged  by  their  mothers,  hut  there  was  no  apparent 
concern,  and  when  one  or  the  other  woman  wae  in  the 
field,  one  of  tho  wonen  kept  an  eyo  on  then# 

In  tho  field  the  women  collected  vegetables,  grass 
end  fodder  for  the  animals,  This  activity  went  on 
throughout  the  agricultural  cycle.  It  web  usually  Ha 
Sia  who  returned  to  the  village  with  fodder  for  the 
liveetock,  when  there  vae  a  choice  to  be  made  ao  to 
whom  should  remain  in  the  ewidden.  Since  Ble  Ju  alwaye 
remainod  in  tho  village  thio  seamed  a  natural  decision 
for  in  this  way  the  women  remained  with  their  spouses. 
Also  Ha  Cho  did  not  like  returning  to  the  village  alone 
in  the  evening.  She  oxprooeod  concern  about  wild  spirits, 
hoeing  was  primarily  who  activity  of  tho  women,  although 
they  wero  helped  by  the  children.  This  work  included 
the  hoeing  and  turning  of  the  noil  prior  to  caise 
planting  in  the*  fifth  month  and  tho  breaking  up  of  the 
in  tho  maise  ov/idden  prior  to  the  broadcasting  of 
peppy  oeed,  Cn  many  occasions,  Leo  helped  the  women 
and  children  hoo,  tut  only  when  ha  had  completed  hio 
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other  work  or  if  the  houaehold  was  measurably  behind 
schedule.  The  picking  of  the  cob  at  maize  harvest  ia 
done  by  the  women  and  childreni  because  thin  does  not 
require  hard  or  skilled  labour  men  rarely  participate. 

In  the  household  and  in  the  environment  of  the 
village,  men  concentrate  on  three  types  of  works  the 
building  and  repairing  of  house,  and  bams,  the  ordering 
and  execution  of  sacrificial  rites  and  specialist 
activities.  Household  (a)  is  no  exception  to  this  since 
its  head  ia  the  shaman  for  the  village.  Ble  ju  because 
of  his  weakened  state  of  health  interests  himself  little 
In  repairs,  except  thoee  of  the  most  minor  nature.  Lee 
built  the  house  with  the  help  of  Qua  i;ae  Lie  and  is 
continually  improving  the  drainage  area  around  the 


foundation  end  laying  dried  Imperata  grass  or  Lipt^ro- 
carpus  loaves  on. the  roof.  Lae  interests  himself  with 
the  material  welfaro  of  the  household,  Ule  Ju  with  the 


spiritual.  Neither  31c  Ju  nor  Leo  seen  to  be  interested 
nor  are  they  considered  export  in  specialist  activities, 
ouch  as  the  making  of  Jewelry  and  tools.  Ble  Ju  twice 
Visited  the  smithy  of  Sue  Lu  Sae  Lis  during  the  year 
1966,  on  both  times  it  was  to  make  ritual  objeots  used 
in  the  calling  of  spirits.  Lee,  though  keenly  interested 


At  the  swiddens  and  In  the  forest  the  sen  dominate 
all  activities*  Hunting  and  what  little  fishing  ie 
done  are  the  cz:clusiv#  intereate  of  the  aen.  Lee  ie  an 
avid  hunter,  often  leaving  the  houBe  late  at  night  to 
return  the  following  morning  with  deer  or  other  game. 

He  usually  hunts  near  his  rice  ewidden  or  the  naiee/ 
opium  swidden  for  predator/  animale,  ouch  as  nonkey  or 
hear  which  might  feed  on  the  crops.  The  men  out  and 
do  moat  of  the  clearing  of  new  swidden*  ^Tiile  Lee  cuts 
the  larger  trees  and  heavy  undergrowth,  the  women  clear 
and  pile  the  brush,  Swidden  asleetion  ia  made  by  Lee 

when  he  io  alone  or  with  Pur  hunting  in  the  forest. 

\ 

Summary 

This  chapter  haa  been  concerned  with  what  can 
generally  he  termed  economics,  for  the  livelihood  of 
the  White  Keo  cultivator  io  solely  dependent  upon  his 
technological  use  of  the  resources  which  are  ut  his 
disposal.  I  have  described  the  cultivation  cycle  which 
ie  directly  dependent  upon  the  environmental  factors 
obtaining  in  Chiengnai  Province.  The  order  of  discussion 
proceeded  from  the  unique  factors,  such  as  the  influence 
of  climate,  soil  and  topography  on  cultivation  to  the 
more  anenablo  organio  factors.  The  latter  sections 


Illustrate  how  the  shirting  cultivator  manages  the 
technique  and  problems  Involved  m  the  production  of 
food  for  local  consuaptlon. 

White  Keo  terns  and  concepts  related  to  the 
production  of  food  and  Its  treatment  are  included  in 
the  descriptive  account  which  Is  organised  according  to 
the  patterned  succession  of  agricultural  activities  in 
a  full  agricultural  cycle,  through  grain  crop,  root 
crop,  tree  crop  and  fallow  periods.  It  is  concerned 
withi  1.  the  definition  end  ordered  sequence  of  all 
significant  dlvleione  of  the  cycle  in  terns  of  varying 
ecological  conditions,  types  of  controlled  vegetation, 
agrloultur.-l  techniques  and  timing,  2.  the  delineation 
of  major  agronomic  problems  faced  by  the  Whit,  i.oo 
farmer  at  each  stage  of  the  euldden  cycle. 

Swldden  selecting,  cutting,  burning,  planting, 
harvesting  and  fallowing  have  boon  described  in  detail 
with  particular  reference  to  the  four  major  crops;  maise, 
rice,  potatoes  and  opium.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
supplementary  oultigona  cropped  during  tho  same  period 
ox.  not  of  importance.  Intercropping  le  continued  on 
an  annual  cycle  with  root  and  tree  crops  creating 
supplementary  food  after  the  grains  have  been  harvested. 
Cropping  la  the  primely  agricultural  activity  from  hay 


through  to  Seceaber.  Harvests  overlap  to  a  greater 
degree  than  planting  (Table  17), 

The  limitations  imposed  on  the  White  I  ao  agri¬ 
cultural  system  by  the  environment  have  to  a  largo 
extent  directs!  the  cultivators  into  particular 
agricultural  patterns.  Although  the  White  :.eo  do  not 
have  a  highly  developed  technology,  their  food  cuppl, 
is  adequate  and  is  supplemented  by  the  income  roco'v'i 
frost  the  opium  cash  crop,  which  can  be  traded  for  needed 
itens.  If  technology  is  conoid orod  an  the  adaption  of 
human  behaviour  to  natural  circumstances  (Evans- 
Prit chard,  1947 1 39),  it  can  be  said  that  the  Vhite  Meo 
are  technologically  well-adapted  to  their  ecosystem. 

In  a  email  subsistence  economy,  such  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  VThtte  Moo,  the  aenbe~o  of  tho  snail 
looal  groups  are  interdependent  corporate  units,  Swidden 
cultivation  is  organised  around  the  household  unit  and 
each  household  ferns  a  partially  independent  corporate 
entity,  which  ofton  involves  independent  decision- 
making,  Therefore,  White  Keo  econonic  relations  cannot 
be  treated  by  themselves,  for  they  are  dependent  upon 
the  general  social  relationships  throrgh  which  community 
activities  aro  organised  and  directed.  The  division  of 
labour  is  part  of  ouch  social  relationships,  as  it  la 
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th*  orsMjiBing  principle  dividing  up  persona  of  different 
sexea  and  of  different  ages,  It  also  determines  relation- 
ahipa  between  members  of  the  household  unit.  Although 
there  is  sone  specialisation  withir  the  community, 
which  takes  Individual  a  away  from  their  cultivation 
routine,  it  is  occasional.  There  la  inequality  in 
wealth,  but  there  is  no  concept  of  olasa  privilege. 

Often  men  exhibit  their  wealth  through  material 
possessions,  such  as  a  large  herd  of  horses  and  cattle, 
or  the  construction  of  a  more  elaborate  house. 
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'ypcs  or  :OU608  (T'OV) 

Tho  UHito  ;.co  house  auet  be  laid  out  in  a  pica  physically 
consistent  with  the  layout  of  the  village.  Houses  oro 
rarely  built  closer  than  three  actors  to  er?ch  other*  the 
nain  entrance,  cnov  roo,-;  ts.j,  of  a  house  .aucfc  bo  si  turned 
on  the  downhill  comer  of  the  house  lacing  an  ooea  area 
which  often  constats  of  the  space  beyond  the  ridje  on  which 
tr.o  houoo  ia  built,  or  a  depression  or  bowl  around  which 
tho  houses  are  located.  The  purpose  of  this  dcsij.yi  is  to 
prevent  flooding  and  wind  around  tho  main  entrance.  On 
the  upper  sice  of  the  house,  qr.un  tsev*  a  drainage  ditch 
is  cut.  This  ditch  is  often  more  then  one  meter  wide  and 
corves  as  a  drainage  trough  during  heavy  rjiins.  Due  to 
c-sto anry  location  for  tho  from-  cool,  houses  a~o 
tcu  to  wL.0  x’i.C ■  o  li.wC  v/itl.  ulio 

or.^cLcti  exposed  to  t.uc  rear  of  the  •  neighbouring  house  end 
the  open  space  beyond  the  rid^o . 

Tuc  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  White  Nco 
houses  are  the  two  entrances,  one  directly  behind  tho 
cockrny  fire,  which  corves  as  a  secondary  entry  and  exit 
ior  tho  household  ncubors  tendin,;  to  daily  tasks,  and  tho 
xxout  door  situated  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  loctunyulsr 
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aouce.  The  water  trough,  lub  rri,  <-q,i.  the  granary,  txbrb, 

and  the  smithy,  lwj,  tsev,  if  there  happens  to  be  one,  are 
usually  located  near  the  rear  entrance  truav  rtxa’ J. 
the  household  has  livestock  there  nay  be  a  stable  which  is 
ebutted  to  the  downhill  side  of  the  house  end  is  often 
sheltered  by  an  extended  roof  line.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  pig  sties  and  nursery  boxes  near  the  water  troujh 
behind  the  house.  The  spill  from  the  trough  and  the  split 
bamboo  water-line,  ciav  de/j .  often  passes  under  the  oty  and 
over  the  embankment  washing  away  the  pig  excrement  which 
many  White  Meo  find  offensive.  The  area  between  houses  is 
left  open  and  never  planted.  It  is  used  as  a  thoroughfare 
for  people  and  animals,  and  there  is  no  demarcation  as 
consideration  of  where  one  household's  property  ends  and 
anotner  begins.  The  area  immediately  before  the  qhov  roo.l 
tn^  which  includes  the  covered  entrance  passage  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  agricultural  and  other  activities, 
inducing  the  drying  of  the  threshed  rice,  temporary  storage 
for  rice,  corn  end  banana  stalks,  weaving  mats,  sewing 
clothing  and  other  materials. 

There  are  four  types  of  houses  distinguished  according 
to  the  materials  used  in  roofing.1,  in  the  villages  of 


1.  brass  thatch,  loaf  tactch,  wooden  shingles,  and  tin  sheets, 


frae  xisi  and  Khae  only  three  of  these  types  are  present: 
grass  thatch,  nceeb,  which  is  primarily  Irnrverafca  c.ylindrica. 
leaf  thatch  from  the  dipthocarpus  trees  of  lov/er  elevations, 
cuarn  nploo^,  and  wooden  shingles,  vuas  ntoo.  Only  four 
houses  in  Khae  ere  thatched  with  leaves.  Tne  remainder 
are  grass  thatch.  *  All  of  the  houses  in  Mae  liai  are 


roofed  in  grass.  Houses  are  constructed  around  wooden 
frames,  the  main  supports  of  which  ere  the  ridgepole, 

ru»  and  the  posts  which  support  the  structure,  tswq. 
(Figure  III)  illustrates  the  exposed  framework  as  it  appears 
when  a  house  is  being  built.  The  wall  of  the  house  is 
constructed  of  split  boards,  phua  ntoo.  which  are  nailed 
on  to  the  froae  after  being  fitted.  The  finished  structure 


io  rectangular  with  a  straight  sloped  saddle  or  ridge-line 
roof.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  White  Meo  dwellings, 


consequently  the  houses  ai'e  filled  with  a  dense  layer  cl 
smoke  from  the  continuously  lit  cooking  hearth. 

Special  s.cills  are  demonstrated  during  the  building 
of  houses.  Certain  villagers  are  often  called  upon  by  a 
household  to  help  in  phases  of  construction.  Payment  is 
made  by  pauv, .the  exchange  cf  manual  labour  with  the 
understanding  of  help  in  return.,  or  by  feasting  those  who 


1.  Isua  Pa’s  house  is  roofed  in  wooden  shingles. 


have  helped.  Among  aenbers  of  the  localized  lineage  aid 
1b  freely  offered  and  received  if  such  work  does  not 
interfere  with  agricultural  activities,  for  this  reason 
building  is  usually  delayed  until  after  the  opiun  harvest 
and  before  the  aaize  planting  when  nany  households  have  a 
Black  period.  Veriations  in  the  skill  and  speed  of  house 
builders  is  surprisingly  great.  Qua  Sne  Lis,  considered 
by  the  villagers  in  hoe  :,ai  to  bo  the  most  able  builder, 
constructed  his  house  in  less  than  thres  weeks,  from  cutting 
to  thatching  with  the  help  of  Seng  and  Tua  Sao  Us.  Since 
all  three  of  these  non  are  skilled  oraftsaen,  little 
aupervision  was  required.  They  were  aided  free  time  to  tine 
by  other  neabers  of  their  households,  but  such  help  wss 
ual  and  i.nsi^nif icon.,  except  for  the  weaving  of  the 
thatch  by  Qus's  two  wives.  In  another  example  of  house¬ 
building,  Loo  Sao  raj  built  a  horse  for  his  extended  family 
almost  single-handed,  occasional  advice  iron  his  oiling 
rather  end  assistance  iron  his  wife  and  notner  was  all  the 
help  received.  The  building  consisted  of  an  intra-village 
aove  so  that  there  war  little  need  for  speed.  Loo  cleared 
the  foundation,  tho^fab  during  February,  packing  the  earth 
with  a  wooden  temper.  In  Kerch  he  selected  suitable  trees 
for  posts  end  beans.  Much  of  this  lumber  he  had  already 
cut  during  the  preceding  three  rentes,  before  the  planting 
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of  maize  in  April  the  frame  of  the  house  was  well  under  way* 
Maize  and  rice  planting  interrupted  his  work,  but  by  mid- 
July  the  house  was  completed  and  the  ritual  ceremony  of 
bringing  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  and  the  household 
into  the  new  dwelling  had  been  performed* 

Thatching  is  a  specialized  skill  which  most  of  the 
villagers  possess,  bun  only  a  few  excel  at*  Grass  thatching 
requires  Jess  time  than  leaf*  The  dried  grass,  nqeeb  is 
gathered  into  clumps  and  placed  '  ertically  on  the  frame* 

The  bandies  of  grass  are  tied  together  and  placed  side  by 
side  and  one  upon  another  in  horizontal  rows.  At  key 
locations  they  are  fastened  onto  the  qhab*  narrow  poles 
lashed  vertically  between  the  ridge  pole  and  the  nga.1  tsuaq . 
horizontal  side  beams  of  the  house*  By  overlapping  the 
cuam  nqeeb,  lengths  of  fixed  grass,  an  impenetrable  barrier 
is  created  against  rain  end  wind  which  may  last  with  only 
minor  repairs  for  three  or  four  years*  — — - 

The  second  most  common  type  of  roofing  is  less 
permanent  and  takes  considerably  longer  to  construct* 

Large  diptorocarpus  leaves,  often  measuring  a  half  meter 
in  length  anc  only  e  little  less  in  width  are  sown  together 
into  sections  and  attached  to  the  nqa.1  tsua.l  and  lea  coeb. 

Ia  many  houses  these  sections  are  held  in  place  by  lengths 
of  split  bamboo*  Often  saplings  are  laid  at  two  or  three 


locations  on  top  of  the  leaves  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Iha  £pob  la,-f,  or  pole,  laid  down  horizontally  in  the 
crossed  ends  of  the  saplings  secures  the  structure. 
Dipteiocarpus  leaf  roofs  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  patched,  since  a  new  leaf  can  be  placed  over  any 
hole.  But  they  last  only  one  or  two  years.  The  brittle 
leaves  break  under  severe  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

Floors  of  houses  are  composed  of  pounded  dirt.  On 
the  uphill  side  of  the  house  the  foundation  is  cut  a  meter 
or  more  into  the  hillside.  The  soil  at  this  depth  is 
usually  moist  and  easily  packable.  Soil  from  this  area  is 
spread  over  the  entire  foundation  to  stabilize  the  loose 
upper  layer  soil  on  the  downhill  side.  Clay  is  the  preferred 
soU  for  floors.  Packing  is  done  with  a  wooden  tamper. 

The  interiors  of  White  Meo  houses  fit  into  a  prescribed 
pattern  based  not  only  upon  traditional design,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  deities  or  spirits  of  the  household  and 
the  altar  platforms  of  the  lineage  and  clan  spirits, 
dabjieeb,  the  sky  spirit,  dab  ntawg  ntua;.  and  in  some 
households  the  medicine  spirit,  dab  tshua.1.  Thus  the 
configuration  of  the  interior  of  households  varies  only 
in  proportion  and  minor  detail.  Houses  consist  of  the 
main  room,  chajbsev,  which  can  be  entered  from  either  one 
of  two  doors,  the  main  door,  qhoy  roo.l  tag  and  the  side  or 
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FIGURE  XIV 

jLOixJARY :  White  lieo  Household 
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Q/tov  tX03 
Txee 

Rooj  caum 
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9.  Qhov  rooj  tag 

10.  Chn  roog 

11.  Qab  tsib  taug 

12.  Chaw  pw 

13.  Qhov  rooj 

14.  Tauav  ntxaij 
*5.  Qhov  cub 

.6.  Rooj  tiag  taw 

17.  Kcej  dab 

18.  Wcej  ru 


the  back  of  the  house  (uphill  aide) 
the*  pig  fire 
a  3holf 
a  bench 

plaited  bamboo  baskets  for  storage 

altar  of  the  lineage  spirits 

altar  of  the  sky  spirit 

the  treudmill  for  pounding  rice 

the  front  door  (on  the  downhill  side  of  the  house) 

the  bcu.oom 

the  front  of  the  house (downhill  side) 
the  sleeping  platform 
the  side  door 

the  storage  shelf  over  the  fire  for  drying  things 

the  cooking  fire 

footstools 

the  agnatic  spirit  post 

the  center  post  of  th°  house,  holding  up  thr‘  ridge  prlo 
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back  door,  ahov  rooJ.  Directly  opposite  the  ohov  rood  tag 
is  the  spirit  platform  (Figure  XIV)  of  dab  neeb  in  which 
reside  the  agnatic  ance store  of  the  household  when  they  are 
present  within  the  house.  A  half  meter  to  the  left  of  the 
dab  neeb  platform  is  the  dab  ntnv.7;  ntu^  altar.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  builder  and  the  household  members  iip 
a  house  is  built  around  and  given  special  conformity  i  1 
relation  to  the  need  dab,  the  main  pillar  or  post  of  vhe 
house.  Distance  and  special  balance  are  measured  from  this 
pillar  which  upholds  the  ridge  pole.  However,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  pillar  in  the  household  is  not  based  on  its 
architectural  importance, but  on  its  ritual  and  symbolic 
place  in  the  household.  At  the  base  of  this  pillar  are 
buried  the  placentas  of  all  male  children  born  within  the 
household.  All  male  spirits  of  the  household  oust  return 
to  this  spot  before  they  can  proceed  to  Sjy  yis  and  the 
Journey  of  rebirth.  The  placenta  is  proof  of  a  spirit's 
identity  and  membership  in  a  lineage  and  clan.  It  thus 
represents  the  units  of  the  household  group.  Any  dislocation 
or  move  away  from  the  household  by  male  members  for  neo¬ 
local  residence  or  some  other  reason  is  reflected  in  the 
anger  of  the  need  dab  who  has  either  been  ignored  or  offended 
by  break  in  taboos.  Guests  in  a  household,  whether  clan 
members  or  not,  must  not  sit  or  sleep  at  the  foot  of 


ncaLdab.  Any  breach  in  this  rule  will  bring  calamity 
•ad  separation  upon  the  household.  The  noej,  must  be  set 
oa  the  ground,  not  on  a  foundation  or  board  floor. 

Nei  ther  nuat  the  area  immediately  stirrounding  the  ncei 
be  covered.  A  breach  of  these  taboos  may  prevent  the 
spirits  of  dead  members  of  the  household  from  entering 

and  departing  from  the  place  where  their  placentas  are 
burled. 

One  of  the  rules  of  house  construction  is  that  the 

T  *.  ,  * 

distance  between  the  nee j  dab  and  the  dab  neeb  must  not  be 
greater  than  the  distance  between  nee.1  dab  and  tho  qhov 
^E22t  P*S  fire.  Around  the  ncoj  dab  the  major  household 
fixtures  are  laid  out:  the  frontdoor  spirit,  dab  ohov  troop; 
the  cooking  fire  spirit,  dab  cub,  the  pig-fire  spirit 

—  3hov  txo8.«  0nc«  the  arrangement  of  these  household 
spirits  has  been  determined,  the  other  furnishings  can  be 
placed  in  situ.  Stools  and  a  low  bench  ore  invariably 
placed  around  the  cooking  fire.  A  roo,1  zaum.  backless 
bench u  is  often  placed  against  the  partition  separating 
tho  sleeping  quarters  from  the  main  room,  or  in  the  house 
of  the  shaman*,  taiv  noeb,  near  the  dab  ntnwg  ntug  platform, 
where  it  is  reserved  for  spirit  calling  rituals.  Over  the 
cooking  fire  is  the  nthab.  storage  loft,  and  the  teuav 
ntacaii,  a  shelf  for  drying  grain  and  household  garments. 
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Clothing  infected  with  insects  is  often  smoked  rather  than 

washed.  The  cos,  treadmill  for  rehusking  rice,  has  no 

specific  location  within  the  house,  but  is  most  often 

situated  at  one  end  or  other  near  the  entrances.1* 

Baskets,  £hnwv  and  shelves,  txee,  can  be  found  in  all  parts 

of  the  main  room,  but  are  usually  in  the  working  areas 

around  Che  ohov  txos,  pigfire,  and  the  cos,  treadmill, 

where  they  are  in  easy  reach  of  the  women  doing  household 
chores. 

There  are  two  or  three  separated  bedrooms,  cho  roorr. 
in  each  household  which  has  more  than  two  or  three  members. 
They  are  separated  from  the  main  room  by  a  double  partitioned 
passageway  which  often  does  not  have  doors.  The  chew  v\r. 

Bleeping  platform,  is  hidden  from  the  easuel  viewer  bv 

the 

the  inner  partition.  This  Apiece  where  sleeping,  opium 
smoking  and  love  making  take  place,  end  no  one  from  outside 
the  household  can  enter  without  express  invitation.  On 
the  typicel  chaw  pw  are  a  variety  of  items,  including  the 
— n  zooil»  nn-tress,  hauv  ncoo.  small  hard  pillow  placed 
underneath  the  neck  while  smoking  end  sleeping,  end  n 
number  of  £am,  wool  blankets. 


1.  The  cos  is  found  in  all  the  bouses  of  Mae  Nei. 
only  in  fouz*teen  of  the  kh&e  houses. 


but  is 


The  White  Moo  house  cannot  easily  be  divided  into 
sections  of  activity ,  for  when  occupied  it  is  a  beehive  of 
overlapping  activities*  Rice  is  stored  in  any  available 
area  of  the  nain  end  sleeping  rooms,  aa  are  tools,  traps 
and  other  paraphendia.  Implements,  neat  end  aaise  are 
suspended  from  beams  or  placed  on  txee.  Women  occupied  by 
preparing  pig  mash  over  the  Qhov  txaa  scurry  to  the  far  end 
of  the  house  to  hull  rice  or  search  for  goods  hidden  in  the 
bedroom*  However,  three  general  areas  of  the  house  are 
distinguished:  the  sacred  ritual  area  surrounding  the 
spirit  platforms  and  the  nce.1  dab,  the  cooking  section 
comprising  the  space  between  the  qhov  cub  and  the  qhov  tacos, 
and  the  private  sleeping  sections.  Poraal  visitors  are 
entertained  in  the  sacred  ares  and  informal  guests  around 
the  £hov  cub*  The  honorary  seats  in  the  wedding  and  other 
rituals  are  always  located  in  the  sacred  area.  A  table, 

£?,°3  not1  from  which  the  prescribed  members  of  the 
bride  and  groom's  family  eat  the  wedding  feast  is  placed 
half  way  between  the  dab  neeb  platform  and  the  qhov  roo.1 
tag  front  door*  The  bride's  representatives  sit  in  a 
group  on  the  side  of  the  table  nearest  the  front  door 
0114  the  £ab  tsib  tnusr  downhill  side  of  the  house* 

The  cooking  area  containing  the  two  fire  places  and 
tha  implements  used  in  food  preparation,  such  as  the 
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log  cam.  chopping  block,  tshob  dipper,  plfaau.j  teub 
gourds  for  water,  oib  txwv  tea  and  wine  cupa,  is  often 
called  tbe  roo.1  hau.1  lwm,  place  of  household  work. 

This  is  tbe  women's  area  to  the  extent  that  their 
activities  doainate  this  section.  Paradoxically,  the 
only  area  of  some  houses  prohibited  to  women  is  the  tsuav 
ntxal.j.^* 

The  sleeping  quarters  are  divided  within  a  nuclear 
family  according  to  the  age  of  the  children.  Infants  and 
often  children  sleep  wish  their  parents  until  the  approach 
of  puberty.  Generally  separate  and  segregated  quarters 
are  provided  for  boys  and  girls  over  ten  years  or  even 


before  this  if  the  family  is  large.  In  extended  family 
households  consisting  of  the  household  head  and  his 
married  con,  an  equal  division  of  sleeping  space  is  i 

usually  provided.  *  The  sleeping  quarters  are  separated 
by  heavy  planke  and  entrances  to  the  quarters  are  on 
opposite  ends  of  the  main  room.  Both  elementary  families 
must  expand  within  the  sleeping  areas  available  and  there  is 


1.  Justification  for  this  prohibition  is  attributed  to  the 
following  story:  Ha  Sia  Sae  Hawj,  wife  of  Lao  Sua,  an  older 
man,  had  a  lover.  Everyday  sho  would  take  victuals  from  the 
tsuav  ntxni.j  to  give  to  her  lover.  At  the  end  of  7  years 
the  housenold  was  impoverished  end  Lao  Sua  died  of  hunger 
because  Wa  Sia  had  given  away  food  belonging  to  the  house¬ 
hold  spirits.  So  it  is  best  to  keep  women  away  from  such 
temptation. 

2.  The  eldest  mala  in  the  household  is  not  always  the  household 
head. 


«  strict  observance  of  privacy.  Personal  goods  sucb  as 
the  daughter-in-law's  Jewelry,  which  are  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  total  corporate  household  are  kept 
in  the  sleeping  quarters.  The  members  of  a  household 
rarely  enter  each  other's  respective  sleeping  area  unless 
specifically  invited.  Thus  the  sleeping  area  represents 
en  implicit  division  within  on  extended  household  and  a 
sanctuary  for  the  nuclear  family  that  sleeps  therein. 

Variations  in  the  diaensiona  and  design  of  White  Meo 
houses  are  not  significant.  House  sites  range  from  5  x 
5i  meters  to  1C*  x  8  meters  in  Mae  ilai  village.  (Figure  XV). 
House  site  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  correlates  with 
the  number  of  resident  members.  The  two  largest  houses 
in  Mae  3ai,  10}  x  3  and  9  x  7},  have  twelve  and  nine 
occupants  respectively.  However,  the  smallest  house  has 
six  resident  members.  Thus  other  factors  such  as  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  health  and  economic  well-being  may  be 
additional  determinants  of  house  site.  In  Xhae  villege, 
for  example,  the  five  households  considered  by  the  villagers 
to  bo  the  richest  and  politically  most  important  have 
houses  reusing  from  7  x  6}  to  12}  x  10,  while  the  five 
poorest  household  hove  dwellings  averaging  6}  x  5. 

^Temporary  houses  and  field  shelters  are  divided  into 
three  categories,  tsevtob,  tsev  pheeb  sun),  and  tsev  tlmnhn^. 
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Although  these  designations  are  used  loosely  for  any  V 
field  structure,  there  are  nuances  of  meaning,  A 
teev  teb  is  a  sore  permanent  and  well-built  structure 
than  a  tsev  pheeb  suab.  which  is  simply  a  lean-to  of 
branches  enclosing  an  area  on  three  sides.  The  tsev 
timphoo.1  is  midway  between  these  two  structures  more 
closely  resembling  the  former,  brt  of  temporary  (i,e, 
built  for  one  or  two  year's  use)  construction.  The 
latter  two  structures  are  more  often  found  in  rice 
swiddens.  Field  shelters  are  usually  no  more  than  A-J  x 

*  y 

4$  meters  in  size,  and  consist  of  a  'dirt  floor  and 
elevated  sleeping  platforms,  (Plate  XXII), 

The  Household  and  the  Family* 

From  what  has  been  already  described,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  White  Meo  household  varies  in  size  and 
composition.  This  variation  is  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  upon  the  type  of  family  unit  occupying  a  common 
household.  The  White  Meo  conoept  of  family  as  opposed 
to  household  is  most  often  expressed  by  the  term  cuab, 
but  by  extension  this  term  also  means  household,  Uajfcwb 
cuab  means  to  live  together  under  one  roof  as  a  single 
large  family.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  tvb  a  pre-verbal 
particle  drawing  attention  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  that 
time.  The  latter  phrase  is  further  used  to  indicate  a 
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household  in  which  two  or  more  conjugal  families  are 
,  living  together.  An  elementary  family  living  alone  i3 
referred  tone,  llhcuab  tibnaa<rT  but  even  this  term  is 
open  to  misinterpretation  for  faib  cuab  means  to  divide 
or  separate  a  household.  This  term  is  used  to  describe 
the  division  of  household,  when  a  son  upon  marriage  seeks 
a  new  house  within  the  village,  but  more  often  expresses 
the  division  of  a  household  by  brothers  uA  m  the  death 
of  their  father.  With  the  addition  of  suffixes  and 
modifiers  cuab,  plua  zee^,  tam.  tiv,  means  all  goods  of 
the  household  including  household  equipment,  utensils 
and  other  moveable  property.  By  extension  this  also  means 
inheritance,  although  cuabyeej  cuabtam  i8  the  expression 
moat  frequently  employed  to  describe  the  household 
possessions  divided  betweer  ^rviving  members  upon  the 
death  of  one  of  the  household  members.  The  White  Meo 
villagers  say,  lb_jnjb_c;uebtiv  cnabtan  when  describing  a 
family  living  in  one  household  and  all  the  goods  and 
property  pertaining  to  that  household.  Thus  cuab 
represents  to  a  large  extent  the  economic  family  common 
in  Chinese  ethnography  in  that  i«?  is  a  unit  consisting 
of  members  related  to  each  other  by  blood  marriage  or 
adoption  end  having  a  common  budget  and  common  property. 

What  are  the  types  of  fomilies  resident  in  the 


corporate  household  and  how  does  the  White  Meo  concept 
of  household  differ  from  that  of  cuab?  In  sociological 
terms  three  main  types  of  families  are  distinguishable! 
the  nuclear,  conjugal  or  elemental  typo ,  the  stem  typo  f 
and  two  forms  of  Joint  family. 

The  most  common  type  of  family  unit  reaiding  one 
household  in  both  Mae  Nai  and  Khae  villages  is  the  nuclear 
family.  This  catogory  of  family  includes  childless 
couples,  families  consisting  of  uncles  or  aunts  with 
nephews  and/or  nieces  of  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters, 
single  persons  and  more  commonly  a  conjugal  couple  and 
their  unmarried  children.  But  primarily  this  type  of 
cunb  i®  composed  of  two  generations  living,  eating  and 
working  together* 

The  second  most  common  -  family  grouping  le 

the  stem  family  or  the  extended  family  unit  consisting  of 
a  conjugal  couple,  their  unmarried  children  and  one  married 
non  with  his  wife  and  children.  Broken  or  variant  types 
of  this  family  grouping  are  not  unusual,  i.e.  when  only 
one  member  of  the  escendant  generation  is  alife  or  if  the 
married  son  has  no  children.  It  is  this  household  grouping 
which  the  White  Meo  refer  to  as  ua  tub  cuab.  This  family 
includes  three  generations  in  one  household. 

The  final  type  of  family  has  been  described  in 


writine  on  tho  Chinese  family  eo  Joint,  conposito, 
extended,  expanded  end  most  recently  ea  the  grand 
really  (Freedman,  1966.43).  It  is  in  reality  a  type 
or  large  extended  really  consisting  or  parents,  their 
married  eons  end  the  sons,  wives  end  children  and  sonatinas 
a  rourth  generation.  Variations  in  this  grouping  ore 
nunerous.  It  may  describe  a  household  in  which  the  lather 
is  residing  with  ids  married  sons,  or  it  nay  be  represented 
by  an  older  brother  as  household  head  in  a  household 
composed  or  his  married  and  unmarried  brothers,  with  their 
wives  and  his  and  their  children  end  sometimes  other 
relatives.  This  type  of  household  is  extremely  rare  amongst 
the  White  Moo,  but  does  exist  as  a  quaai-tenporary 


arrangement  under  certain  circumstances.  Such  a  composite 
Sroup  is  also  referred  to  as  us  twb  cuab  and  mny  ooataia 
throe,  or  four  generations  under  one  roof. 

The  White  Heo  uee  Jim  and  cuab  interchangeably  to 
signify  a  family  resident  in  one  houeehold  or  a  houaehold 


sroup,  but  the  spooifle  reference  is  different,  rim  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  aepecta  of  the  household  aa  a 
local  spatial  group.  It  is  often  used  synonymouely  with 
the  expressions  ibjge  neep;  snd  ib^  which  emphasise, 
the  one  family-one  household  concept  within  a  defined 
location,  that  is,  under  one  roof.  Thus  it  is  the  family 


as  a  domestic  group  which  is  referred  to  or  oil  thoee 
people  who  live  in  the  same  house. 

o^d  yia  are  often  confused  because  both  terms 
refer  to  more  or  loss  the  some  people.  The  critical 
disparity  lies  in  the  fact  that  cuob  epplie9  to  only 
thoee  houcoholdo  coaposod  of  agnatic  kin  and  their  offinea. 
The  expression  implies  family,  tied  together  by  kinship 
tics  and  possessing  common  property.  Yin  is  more  inclusive 
for  it  refers  to  the  household  and  anyone  living  within  it, 
i.e.  boarders,  guests  or  members  whose  tie  is  not  one  of 
close  kinship.  Thus  we  nay  uso  the  White  Meo  term  yim 
to  refer  to  the  basic  territorial  gioup  most  often 
designated  as  household. 

In  Khae  village  there  were  four  yim  into  which 
individuals  were  introduced  into  the  economic  unit,  living, 
eating  and  working  as  members  of  the  household  without 
assuming  new  kinship  relationships  or  being  incorporated 
into  the  cuab.  These  individuals  did  not  belong  to  the 
localized  lineage,  jcwvtij .  nor  in  one  case  were  they  even 
kwvti.j  thaj  kub.  distant  relatives  of  the  same  clan.  In 
four  caces  their  permanence  within  the  yim  was  short-term, 
tbe  maximum  period  being  three  years,  and  in  all  cases 
they  did  not  permanently  pool  their  property  into  the 
household  unit.  Definite  terms  were  arranged  in  each 


Individual  case.  The  relationship  of  such  members  to  the 
cuab  varied  from  those  who  had  practically  no  distinction 
from  the  other  £im  members,  except  over  property  righto, 
to  those  who  simply  had  jgalcho,!,  guest,  statue  within  the 
ZiS- 

The  first  case  involved  Mao  Gao  Vaj  who  vac  resident 

in  the  £im  of  Eua  Pa  Sae  Vaj.  Hao  was  Bua  Pa‘s  PaBrboSo 

and  had  resided  in  Laos  for  many  years.  His  father  had  died 

and  he  travelled  in  Thailand  looking  for  "work,  a  wife  end 

a  village  in  which  to  build  a  house".  Mao  had  lived  in  the 

Eua  Pa  jrim  for  three  years  working  in  their  swidden,  eating 

with  the  household,  and  because  he  was  kwvtir:  thnT-j  knh, 

participating  in  most  ritual  activities,  lie  made  no  annual 

or  monthly  payment  for  food  or  board,  but  was  expected  to 

work  with  the  cuab  in  the  performance  of  the  seasonal 

agricultural  activities.  Hao's  plans  wore  indefinite. 

Bua  Pa  said  that  ho  was  welcome  for  as  long  as  ho  wanted  to 
stay. 

In  the  second  example  two  members  of  the  household 
heed1,  affinal  group  were  living  with  Tua  Sae  VaJ's  ^in. 

•they  were  both  women  from  another  village.  The  eldest  was 
the  FaSiDa  of  the  boat's  wife.  They  had  been  resident 
within  the  household  for  seven  months  snd  during  that  time 
had  participated  in  the  household  and  agriuulture  activities. 


No  payment  wee  made  and  the  tua  taw  taev  indicated  that 
the  two  women  were  good  workers  ,  but  could  not  stay 
indefinitely  because  it  put  a  strain  on  the  household 
finances  end  there  was  not  enough  apace  available* 

The  third  example  was  a  child  of  a  kwvti.1  tha.1  kub 
temporarily  living  in  ring  Sae  Ya^s  household.  No 
genealogical  relationship  could  be  traced,  but  it  was 
emphasized  that  the  six  year  old  girl  was  of  the  same 
clan.  The  girl  had  been  left  there  by  her  father  five 
months  before,  and  the  man  had  not  returned  to  pick  up 
his  daughter*  Payment  was  to  be  made  by  the  father, 
although  no  amount  had  been  determined* 

In  the  final  case  a  boy  of  nineteen  had  been  sent 
by  hie  father  to  Khae  to  study  as  a  novice  shaman  under 
Wu  Sae  YaJ.  The  boy  wee  from  the  Sae  Hawj  clan  and  lived 
in  a  small  White  Meo  village  near  the  Burma  border*  He 
had  been  selected  by  Wu  when  he  was  travelling  in  that 
area*  The  "spirits"  had  already  entered  the  boy  end  his 
apprenticeship  was  to  continue  for  only  another  year* 
Payment  of  one  tical  per  day  was  paid  by  the  boy*s  father 
and,  in  addition,  he  waa  expected  to  participate  in  the 
round  of  agricultural  and  household  duties,  while  being 
offered  food  and  shelter* 

The  village  of  Mae  Nai  had  two  cases  of  yim  residence* 
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Na  Uua  Sa«>  laj,  whoso  husband  had  allegedly  killed  a  Thai  official, 
resided  in  the  flle  Ju  Sae  Ycj  household  for  throe  norths 
before  building  a  small  house  for  herself  and  her  t\#o 
children  near  the  center  of  the  village.  She  and  her 
husband  had  lived  in  Kong  Hae  and  her  husband  was  31e 
Ju's  MoSiSo.  No  payment  was  made,  and  No  Hua  was  an 

unwelcomed  guest  because  she  did  not  help  in  the  activities 
of  the  yia. 

Na  Mce  Sae  Hawj,  the  mother  of  Cheng  Sae  Lia*8  wife, 
had  been  living  in  their  household  for  two  years.  Her 
husband  had  died  and  she  had  no  sons.  Na  Kee  was  not 
considered  part  of  the  cuab  for  she  was  of  a  different  clan 
and  because  of  her  age  very  little  support  in  household 
activities  was  given  by  her.  In  return  for  this  shelter 
ahe  promised  to  give  her  meagre  possessions  to  Cheng. 

Cheng  expressed  irritation  and  displeasure  at  having  hie 
aother-ln-law  in  the  house  and  insisted  that  she  was  not 
part  of  the  cuab. 

AU  of  the  above  cases  were  in  the  villages  and  related 
to  members  who  do  not  belong  to  the  localized  lineage, 
fcwvti^,  were  taken  into  the  household. 

The  most  common  type  of  non-kin  based  membership  in 
the  household  economic  group  was  by  way  of  employment  in 
agricultural  work  at  Khae,  but  this  type  of  accommodation  was 
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not  in  the  village  household  but  the  swidden  shelter. 

Many  Karen  villagers  and  a  number  of  White  Moo  indigents 
were  given  food  and  ahelter  in  the  tsev  teb  for  periods 
of  five  or  six  weeks,  notably  during  harvest  and  planting 

S6 &80H8 e 

Theee  members  of  the  cuab  or  kinship-based  household 
unit  may  likewise  live  and  work  in  distant  villages.  No 
matter  how  long  their  absence,  they  are  still  considered 
members  of  the  cuab,  but  conversely  not  of  the  ^im,  if  they 
have  no  definite  economic  relations  with  it. 

The  distinction  between  cuab  and  yjm  should  then  be 
clear.  A  cuab  is  the  kin-based  group  which  often  is,  but 
may  not  be,  a  local  spatial  group.  If  a  cuab  is  identical 
to  a  jrim,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  classification 
of  residence  patterns  and  to  discover  the  values  »nd 
norms  fer  residence  and  the  proportion  of  households  within 
the  society  which  conform  to  it. 

Meals  in  the  Yio 

Two  of  the  three  daily  meals  are  of  particular 
importance  and  express  the  unity  of  the  yim  as  a  corporate, 
as  well  as  spatial,  group:  the  first  meal  of  the  day, 
n&i  tahaie,  which  occurs  between  sunrise  and  the  departure 
for  the  swidden,  and  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  nojjhmo,  taken 


after  dark*  Calike  the  noonday  meal,  no.1  su.  or  the 
morning  snack,  both  of  the  former  meals  comprise  the 
entire  yim  membership,  except  oa  those  occasions  when  a 
member  of  the  household  remains  in  the  swiddon. 

The  noj  tshais  which  can  be  translated,  “to  eat  in 
the  early  morning",  presages  the  daily  activities  and 
represents  to  the  White  Moo  yia  the  unity  of  the  group 
before  the  day's  agricultural  activities  divide  it  into 
small  work  units*  At  this  meal  the  daily  activities  are 
discussed  and  problems  anticipated.  Members  of  the  yim 
not  participating  in  work  activities  are  often  absent, 
such  as  elder  males  occupied  with  opium  smoking,  thus 
giving  the  workers  of  the  yim  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
and  solve  problems  relating  directly  to  field  work  and 
t'ne  daily  routine.  Conversation  at  no.1  tshais  usually 
deals  with  the  specifics  of  the  work  schedule.  The  meal 
itself  is  simple,  consisting  of  cold  or  warmed  over  rice 
from  the  night  before  and  a  hot  vegetable  soup.  Everyone 
present  eats  from  the  same  rice  bowl,  ntio.  and  round- 
bottomed  frying  pan,  yias.  seated  around  the  qhov  cub,  or 
nearby.  The  men  of  the  household  often  gather  around 
the  meal,  while  the  women  dip  out  mouthfuls  of  rice  and 
•oup  with  their  long  wooden  spoons,  auav  and  move  about 
the  area  making  last  preparations  for  the  field.  The 


preparation  of  this  moal  is  the  joint  effort  of  the 
household  women,  although  often  one  or  another  will  take 
over  this  duty.  In  yi.n  including  married  sons,  it  is 
often  the  daughter-in-law  who  assumes  tnese  chores. 

The  evening  meal,  noj  hno.  is  perhaps  even  more 
representative  of  the  household  unity.  After  a  day  of 
separation  in  distant  swiddens  the  household  members  return 
to  describe  the  events  and  experiences  of  their  work  day. 
Advice  is  given  and  received*  The  common  bond  of  tiredness 
and  hunger  binds  the  yin  into  a  sense  of  common  endeavours 
and  involvement,  which  la  most  often  expressed  in  the  levity 
of  this  meal* 

Preparations  for  this  meal  begin  when  the  women  return 
from  the  swidden  at  dusk  carrying  firewood,  vegetables  from 
the  swiddens,  and  their  infants.  Someone  blows  the 
smoldering  fire  into  action  and  feeds  it  with  kindling* 

First  the  tea  kettle,  hwj  kais  is  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  a  convenient  rock  bordering  the  qnov  cub.  The 
water  is  taken  from  buckets,  thoob,  filled  from  the  water¬ 
line  made  of  split  bamboo  lengths  set  on  posts  and  placed 
end  to  end,  ciav  de,1*  which  runs  directly  behind  each 
house.  Uaing  a  riam,  small  knife,  the  women  of  the  household 
remove  the  skin  from  root  crops  or  chop  up  leafy  vegetables 
into  fine  bits.  These  vegetables  are  then  dropped  into  a 
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Zi££  or  pot  to  wait  until  the  boiling  rica  hao  been 
thoroughly  cooked. 

Women  are  the  chief  contributors  to  the  meal  as  well 
as  the  collectors  of  tho  leafy  vegetables  oad  any  wild 
plant  foods  needed  for  every  balanced  menu.  On  their  way 
to  and  from  the  swiddens  the  women  continuously  look  out 
for  wild  plants  and  tubers  to  supplement  the  diet.  In 
such  matters  women  are  usually  experts,  knowing  where  wild 
plants  are  to  be  found  and  how  they  should  be  collected 
and  prepared.  The  males  of  the  yia  do  contribute  to  the 
by  cutting  firewood  and  often  butchering  any  meat 
that  requires  more  than  the  usual  preparation.  Hoot  members 
of  the  2ia  help  in  the  cutting  of  banana  shoots,  which  are 
one  of  the  main  foods  of  the  pigs,  while  any  wild  game, 
such  as  deer,  are  killed  and  prepared  only  by  the  men. 
Although  wild  meat  is  rare,  the  few  times  it  does  appear 
on  the  daily  menu  are  considered  by  everyone  to  be  festive 
occasions.  Pork  from  the  domestic  pigs  is  also  a  delicacy 
the  £iS  cal/  enjoys  this  when  a  ritual  sacrifice  to 
one  of  the  spirits  is  performed,  or  if  one  of  its  members 
brings  a  section  of  pig  hone  after  a  feast  or  ceremony. 

There  is  a  clear  division  of  labour  in  the  supplying 
and  preparation  of  food,  only  in  those  £im  which  have  enough 
members  to  make  such  a  division  affective.  No  sanction 


restrains  men  from  gathering  and  preparing  certain  kinds 
of  food,  and  women  others*  Rather  in  certain  smaller  yim 
the  nan  of  the  household  may  prepare  meals  and  tend  to  the 
domestic  chores  while  women  pursue  agricultural  tasks, 

A  reversal  of  rol<- 3  is  not  the  exception  in  slaughtering 
and  butchering  of  animals  either.  Although  men  usually  kill 
and  butcher  as  a  a  .tter  of  course,  the  women  ney  take  over 
the  butchering  after  a  kill*. 

Before  eating  the  no.j  hwm.  the  pigs  must  be  fed.  While 
the  household’s  moal  is  under  preparation,  quantities  of 
boiled  mash  from  the  qhov  txos  are  ladled  into  the  pigs’ 
feeding  trough.  This  maize  mash  may  or  may  not  be 
supplemented  with  banana  stalks. 

The  noj  hwm  ia  set  out  in  the  seme  manner  as  the 
morning  meal,  but  more  care  is  taken  to  clear  the  cxea  between 
the  qhov  cub  and  the  dab  ntawg  nture  altar  where  the  meal 
ie  eaten.  Men,  women v  and  children  will  eat  together 
after  the  day's  work,  squatting  a  few  feet  apart  or  sitting 
on  the  available  stools.  The  hot  steamed  rice,  cub  mov. 
ia  scooped  up  with  the  duc-v .  as  is  the  vegetable  and  meat 
dish.  iNening  meals  are  eaten  quickly  but  the  men  often 


1.  Two  such  households  are  those  of  31e  Ju  Sae  Taj  and 
Pow  Gae  Lis  in  Mae  Nai  village. 


linger  eround  the  food  discussing  topics  of  interest  while 
the  women  get  on  with  domestic  chores* 

During  tho  meal's  preparation  visitors  from  neighboring 
£im  can  be  found  gossiping  and  smoking  with  other  household. . 
Ab  soon  as  the  meal  is  laid  out  on  the  ground,  the  family's, 
MiiJov!  is  heard,  end  the  neighbours  leave.  No.i  m0v  i3  the 
imitation  to  eat  rice,  and  is  an  indication  that 
all  those  not  participating  in  the  meal  should  depart. 
Visiting  is  renewed  after  eating,  with  children  gathering 
in  the  centre  of  the  village  to  play  games.  Women  invariably 
work  well  into  the  night  sewing,  hulling  rice  and  preparing 
for  the  next  dey's  activities.  At  about  eleven  most  men 
have  retired  to  their  houses  to  smoke  «nd  sleep. 

During  rice  and  maize  weeding,  rice,  maize  and  opium 
harvest  and  other  stages  of  the  swidden  cycle  when  members 
of  the  £im  reside  in  the  swidden  shelters,  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  interacting  with  members  of  other  households. 
This  is  especially  significant  for  the  young  adolescents 
who  desire  each  other's  company.  Therefore,  the  return  to 
the  village  is  a  time  of  great  reunion  and  togetherness, 
but  the  lack  of  isolation  and  privacy  does  not  obscure 
the  household  group  which  continues  to  remain  separate 
at  mealtime  end  during  sleeping  hours. 
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Composition  of  the  household  Yim: 

The  White  Meo  term  yira  corresponds,  then,  to  a 
household  for  it  comprises  a  wider  group  than  the 
elementary  family  of  parents  and  children,  or  the  extended 
family  of  paternal  grandparents,  parents  and  children* 
Although  tho  elder  White  Meo  consider  it  desirable  to  have 
an  extended  household  of  throe  generations  under  one  roof, 
the  young  couples  prefer  to  have  separate  and  independent 
households*  All  seem  to  agree  that  two  elementary 
families  with  immature  children  creates  a  strain  within 
the  yin  and  such  arrangements  are  usually  of  a  temporary 
nature,  especially  if  one  or  other  nuclear  family  continues 
to  expend*  However,  economic  as  well  as  socio-religious 
bonds  often  hold  newly  married  sons  or  those  son3  without 
families  to  the  parental  household*  White  Keo  parents 
liks  to  have  at  least  one  son  remain  with  them  after  marriage 
and  raise  his  children  within  their  £im  for  then  they  hove 
someone  to  look  after  them  in  old  age,  and  the  continuity 
of  the  yim  is  assured*  The  youngest  son,  ntxawn,  has 
the  preferred  right,  but  ultimogeniture  is  not  the 
predominant  pattern*  Whichever  son  remains,  inherits  the 
household,  cuabyeej  cuabtam*  and  all  goods  therein  unless 
otherwise  specified  by  the  household  head  before  his  death* 
Table  XII  reflects  both  household  composition 
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residency  patterns  in  Mac  Nai  and  Khae  villages.  Inclusive 
of  couples  without  children,  complete  nuclear  families 
without  dependants  comprise  slightly  less  than  half  of  the 
households  in  Mae  Nai  and  Khae.  However,  the  residence 
pattern  to  be  discussed  will  indicate  the  predominance  of 
patrilineal  kin  clustered  together*  Most  of  these  clusters 
are  made  up  of  brothers  and  their  families.  Also  reflecting 
patrilineal  omphasis  are  the  three  households  in  Mae  Nai 
and  two  households  in  Khao  which  have  either  the  husband's 
mother  or  father  living  with  them  in  contrast  to  the  one 
case  of  a  wife's  mother  residing  in  her  son-in-law's 
household.  The  majority  of  joint  or  extended  households 
consist  of  a  son  or  sons  with  or  without  their  wives  end 
children  residing  in  their  father's  yim.  Only  one  household, 
previously  mentioned  but  not  located  in  either  Mae  Hai  or 
Khae,  includes  a  daughter  end  her  husband  residing  in  or 
near  the  household  of  her  nuclear  family. 

There  is  only  one  cuab  which  does  not  include  a  married 
couple  In  Khae  and  thia  consists  of  a  man  of  twenty  and 
his  aged  mother.  In  Mae  Mai  the  broken  cuab  of  Ha  Hue  See 
Taj,  which  includes  Na  Hua  and  her  two  children,  is  the 
single  example  of  a  cuab  without  a  married  couple.  There 
are  no  examples  in  either  village  of  cuab  with  extended 
relati ires  which  do  not  include  a  married  couple. 

u  ) 

■  ■  ^  .r  •"  I 
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Oub  of  a  total  of  forty-fivo  households  in  both 
Villases,  twenty-nine  comprise  a  single  aarried  couple 
with  or  without  extended  relatives,  Nineteen  of  these 
correspond  to  the  ib ..cuab,  nuclear  family,  while  the  rest 
includo  unmarried,  extended  relatives. 

Yim  which  have  more  than  ono  married  couple  total 
fifteen  with  practically  an  oven  division  between  the 
elder  brother  and  younger  brother  stem  type.  Although  the 
majority  of  houaeholdo  of  these  household  types  ore  conpoeed 
of  parents  with  one  aarried  son  and  his  wife,  there  aro 
three  which  include  one  of  the  parents  with  two  aarried 
sons  and  their  wives  and  two  with  parents  and  two  married 
sons  and  their  wives.  The  former  cases  represent  one  of 
the  richest  households  in  Mae  Nai  and  two  of  the  wealthiest 

in  terms  of  econoaic  indicators  used  by  the  White  Meo  in 
Khae  village.1* 


Evidence  corroborates  tbs  villagers'  assessment  that 
««rried  sons  usually  remain  with  their  parents.,  especially 
when  one  of  the  parents  is  widowed.  In  Mas  Hal  there  are 


three  households  which  include  the  husband's  widowed  mother 
and  ono  with  the  wife's  mothor  in  addition  to  the  fiva  stem 
houaeholdo  which  comprise  either  the  younger  or  older  eon 
with  hie  fife,  with  or  without  children.  Khee  exhibits  a 
similar  ratio  with  aeven  households  comprising  a  wldowad 
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patrilineal  parent  and  one  including  the  wife's  mother. 

The  total  number  of  stem  type  households  is  ton.  There  are 
two  collaterally  extended  households  in  Mae  Nai  and  three 
in  Khae,  all  include  married  younger  brothers  living 
temporarily  in  the  household  of  his  elder  brother. 

There  are  few  disintegrated  nuclear  families  in  either 
Mae  ilai  or  Khae,  As  previously  noted  there  is  one  such 
example  from  Mae  Nae  comprising  the  wife  and  children  of  an 
imprisoned  White  Heo.  In  Khae  the  household  of  Pia  See  faj 
and  his  mother  should  fall  into  the  category  of  a  widowed 
woman  and  her  child.  There  are  no  examples  of  single 
individuals  living  alone  within  the  village  community. 
Widows  are  either  incorporated  into  the  households  of  their 
husband’s  younger  brother,  usually  as  a  second  wife,  or  if 
granted  permission  from  their  husband’s  lineage  to  which 
they  belong  after  marriage,  rsturn  to  their  natal  homo. 
Widows  of  child-bearing  age  rarely  wait  long  for  a  second 
marriage. 

The  table  suggests  what  other  data  bears  out,  that 
widows  and  widowers  tend  to  either  remarry  soon  after  the 
death  of  their  first  spouse  or  to  move  into  the  households 
of  close  relatives, 

Polygynous  households  count  as  one  cuab,  and  residence 
is  within  one  y_im.  White  Meo  men  having  more  than  one  wife 


often  refer  to  their  household  as  ua  twb  cuab  in 
reference  to  tho  fact  that  they  reside  together  with 
their  respective  wives  and  children  as  one  family  cuab. 
Inheritance  is  divided  between  male  progeny  as  in  tho 
monogamous  cuob,  that  isjcooa  txais  ib  luh  cuehtam,  the 
male  progeny  receive  one  joint  inheritance  with  the  youngest 
son  theoretically  acquiring  the  jia  because  of  his  eternal 
support  and  residence  there.  Ideally  the  children  of 
polygamous  households  should  respect  and  obey  both  their 
biological  mother  and  social  mother  equally.  Both  wives 
have  spatial  jural  rights  over  their  own  and  their  co-wives' 
children,  as  will  be  more  fully  described. 

Polygamy  exists  on  a  limited  scale  in  both  villages. 
There  is  one  case  of  polygamy  in  Mae  Nai  and  three  cases  in 
Khae.  In  two  of  these  cases  the  co-wivcs  and  thoir  children 
occupied  the  same  dwelling,  hut  separate  sleeping  quarters, 
while  in  the  other  all  the  occupants  of  the  household 
slept  on  the  same  chew  jgw.  Although  no  cases  of  co-wives 
residing  in  separate  houses  or  separate  hamlets  were  noted 
in  Mae  Mai  or  Khae,  a  i  umber  of  such  separate  households 

were  described  by  informants  in  other  villages,  such  as 
Surapon  and  Kong  Has. 

Perhaps  the  moot  important  preference  indicated  by  the 
foregoing  ia  the  high  correspondence  between  household  cueb 
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and  the  nuclear  family,  in  spite  of  the  faot  that  one 
or  more  sons  are  expected  to  romain  within  the  parents* 
household,  Nineteen  out  of  forty-five  households 
surveyed  exemplify  different  stages  in  the  developmental 
cycle  of  the  nuclear  family* 

The  Basis  of  the  White  Men  Cuabt 

i 

Since  the  members  of  a  cuab  possess  a  common  property, 
cooperate  in  swidden  cultivation  and,  in  general,  pursue  a 
common  living  through  the  division  of  labour,  it  can  be 
defined  as  a  corporate  group*  The  cuab  is,  however,  more 
uhan  this  for  it  is  also  a  kin-based  group  in  which  children 
are  bom  and  raised  and  in  which  property,  goods,  knowledge 
and  social  links  are  inherited*  As  a  procreative  unit 
consisting  of  parents  and  children,  it  is  often  referred  to 
by  the  idiomatic  expression  niaa  tub  txiv  nymut.  for  parents 
and  children,  hut  it  also  includes  married,  sons  and  thoir 
wives  and  children  residing  in  their  father* s  house,  and 
certain  v':v':o  agnatic  kinsmen  resident  therein*  It  is 
the  cuab  which  signifies  the  temporal  and  supernatural 
dependence  of  parents  and  children,  giving  security  to  parents 
who  are  no  longer  productive  and  eneuring  the  continuity  and 
cooperation  of  the  individuals  therein.  By  grounding  each 
member  to  his  cuab  the  White  Meo  social  system  is  able  to 
regenerate  itself.  Each  son  horn  to  the  cuab  has  the 


responsibility  or  maintaining  it  and  all  members  of  it8 

and  although  this  responsibility  might  materially  cease 

with  the  assumption  of  duties  by  a  younger  brother,  the 

apatial  and  supernatural  bond  with  the  paternal  cuab  is 

never  broken.  Sons  must  propitiate  and  give  sacrifice  to 

thoir  ■nifla  tBiYi  “other  and  father  spirit  until  death 
takes  them  into  the  rebirth  cycle. 

An  examination  of  the  important  relationships  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  conjugal  status, size  and  type  of  kin 
included  in  the  £in  will  provide  parameter  for  better 
understanding  its  composition* 

The  two  moat  important  relationships  and  those  upon 
which  a  cuab  ia  based  are  the  huabsnd-wife,  tga 
•nd  the  father-son,  txlv  matub  dyads-  Residence  after 
marriage  is  unlloeal  and  uoually  patrilocal  and  will 
Illustrate  these  relationships.  Uivea  move  to  thoir  husband' 
villas#  end  villas®  sector  after  narriage  and,  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases,  that  village  sector  ie  the  place  where 
the  husband's  father  and  agnatic  lineage  reside.  It  is 
ooraon  practice  for  newly  aerried  couples  to  nova  into  the 
household  of  the  huabend's  father.  Depending  upon  the  elae 
of  the  household,  the  domestic . configuration  and  cyola, 
this  type  of  atea  faaily  residence  nay  continue  indefinitely 
or  be  terminated  within  a  natter  of  nontha.  An  early 
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dislocation  of  this  type  of  zeaidonce  is  often  predicated 
on  the  number  of  sons  within  the  husband's  household, 
the  relationship  which  develops  between  the  wife  and  her 
husband's  agnates,  especially  hia  mother,  the  resources 
available  and  the  desire  of  the  husband  to  build  a  new 
house  for  his  po.lniam  tub  se.^*  All  members  of  stem  or 
expanded  family  households  use  the  same  ohov  cub  and  meals 

are  eaten  together  except  in  the  case  of  unusual  circumstance 

{ 

such  cs  division  of  the  household  during  certain  cropping 


periods. 

'  v-. 

In  a  cuab  where  tho  tua  tswv  tsov,  household  head, 
has  more  than  one  son,  it  is  always  the  youngest  son, 
ntxlawg,  who  is  expected  to  remain  in  tho  paternal  house  to 

i 

look  after  his  ageing  parents  and  finally  to  sacrifice  a 
cow  at  their  burial.  In  turn  the  house,  all  swiddens 

under  cultivation,  and  any  property  not  allocated  by  gift 

v  ( 
before  death  passes  to  the  youngest  Bon.  Elder  brothers 

will  only  reside  there  for  a  temporary  period  while 

establishing  households  of  their  own,  preferably  within  the 

village.  Significant  exceptions  of  these  residence  rules 

do  exist.  Some  may  not  be  able  to  build  within  the  proximity 


1.  So  or  sev  is  used  to  rofer  to  a  v/ife  in  certain 
circumstances  os  ko,j  pp.j  ko.j  soy  your  wife. 
jjjgv  also  refers  to  the  apron  worn  over  a  woman's  skirt. 
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of  the  paternel  house  because  there  ie  no  land  evoUable 
due  to  overcrowding  in  the  paternal  village  and  the 
available  avidden  areas,  they  nay  choose  to  nova  to  a 
nearby  villose  or  settle  a  new  villege.  In  one  household 
(of  the  E3r  steal  type)  the  eldest  eon  manages  the  household 
and  he  a.»d  his  wife  ore  the  main  productive  workers.  The 
household  head  Ble  Ju  can  only  work  for  half-hour  intervale 
due  to  opium  addiction,  and  hie  mother  is  too  old  for  heavy 
swidden  work  such  as  felling  and  hoeing.  His  eleven  yesr 
old  brother  ie  too  young  to  be  of  much  assistance  in 
household  management  and  agricultural  work.  In  addition  the 
younger  brother  must  attend  the  government  school,  which 
means  that  he  must  leave  the  house  at  seven  in  the  morning 
for  the  two  hour  walk  to  Pui  village,  returning  at  five  or 
BIX  in  the  late  afternoon.  However,  it  is  understood  by 
the  ouao  members  that  when  the  younger  brother  marries,  the 
elder  brother  will  set  up  on  independent  household. 

In  yet  another  household  (of  the  SSo  stem  type)  the 
youngeat  son  choso  to  move  to  the  village  of  his  wife's 
family  because  his  older  brother  had  used  the  entire 
household  savings  toward  his  bridewealth  payment.  Thus 
when  the  youngest  brother  wanted  to  marry,  there  was  no 
silver  for  bridewealth.  As  a  result  tbs  youngest  brother 
moved  temporarily  to  his  wife's  father's  village  where  he 
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could  work  oti  the  bridewealth  by  laboring  in  his 

father-in-law '  s  swiddon  and  otherwise  contributing  to 
his  affine s 1  support. 


Transactions  of  the  Uuob: 

Every  White  Meo  cuab  is  composed  of  individuals  who 
exchange  kinds  and  amounts  of  scarce  goouB  and  services 
eziong  themselves  ss  inciividualc  and  as  a  social  unit  to 
those  outsido  the  cuab.  As  Mauos  has  pointed  out,  what  is 
exchanged  is  not  exclusively  good3,  wealth,  property  or 
things  of  economic  value,  but  also  courtesies,  ritual, 
dances,  feasts,  women  end  often  children  (hauss,  1923:  4-10). 
Principles  underlying  the  exchange  relationships  ere  manifold, 
but  two  fundamental  motivations  seem  to  guido  and  reinforce 
the  pattern:  an  individual  or  a  social  group,  such  ns  a 
cuab,  supplies  rewarding  services  to  anothor  and  obligeteo 
him  to  discharge  this  obligation,  while  the  second  must 
furnish  benefits  to  the  first  in  turn. 

The  White  Moo  villagers  divide  transactions  into  two 
principal  categories:  rob  rqe.  those  transactions  i>\  which  a 
men  seeks  repayment  or  payment  for  goods  or  services 
rewarded}  and  pub  qhuav  qhuav.  transactions  from  which 
there  is  no  expectation  of  any  return.  Under  the  former 
category  are  the  majority  of  transactions  outside  the  cuab. 
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M22_££S,  or  wages  for  hord  labour,  is  perhaps  tho 
most  direct  type  or  transaction.  It  involves  tho  payment 

°f  8  0P«lri0<3  ««">«nt  in  return  tor  the  cervices  of  cnothor. 
Tflero  may  be  social  implications  involved  in  such  n 
transaction  but  the  chief  activations  of  too  parties  arc 
economic  and  prompt  payment  for  cervices  rendered  is  usually 
expected,  this  type  of  transection  is  rare  crong  member.:, 
of  tho  seme  linccgo  and  clan,  Icceuto  it  implies  tn 
economically  rooked  relationship  which  often  conflicts  with 
kin  relationship  end  status  of  the  individuals  and  groups 
involved.  She  White  woo  have  the  aa.-e  word  for  employee, 
servant  or.d  sieve,  ohcv,  and  tho  iopliootioa  is  evident. 

Any  man  who  works  for  wages  is  not  only  oubordinatlns 
himself  to  tho  aan  paying  him,  but  is  placing  bis  life  and 
welfare  in  that  porson'o  bends.  Consequently,  few  White  Moo 
will  hire  themselves  out  in  return  for  wagon.  As  night  bo 
expected,  wage  labour  is  sought  from  among  other  ethnic 
croups  when  needed.  In  Shoe  the  cultivators  sock  out  nearby 
Keren  villagers  to  work  in  their  swiddens  for  wages,  when 
the  Intensity  of  agricultural  activity  requires.  Those 
J22j£hei.  outsiders  or  in  this  caso  non-Keo,  ore  called  ohov 
by  tho  villagers  end  are  paid  five  baht  a  day,  including 
food  and  nhelter.  When  non-iiao  are  not  available  for  wage 
labour,  aa  indigent  Keo  froa  another  clan  oay  be  hired. 
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not  lain  kho,1 .  an  outsider,  in  the  sense  of  being  from 
another  community,  ouch  a  person  must  be  ob  ceh  pcb  txhain, 
on  outsider  in  tho  sonso  of  being  from  another  elm*  Thus 
there  are  only  two  possible  sources  of  n  e  tes  labour. 

The  second  form  of  rob  n-~e  transaction  is  designated 
iC  ta.nrj  thcv.'.i  which  literally  means  to  profit  froa  a 
business  transaction.  A  transaction,  of  this  type  must  also 
bo  made  with  an  outsider,  ob  cob  pot,  trxir.is.  but  tine  range 
of  those  groups  and  individuals  is  far  more  confined  and 
usually  includes  only  those  who  are  not  members  of  one's 
own  kv.’vtij ,  lineage,  although  it  is  sometimes  extended  to 
closely  related  affines  in  theory,  but  rarely  in  practice. 
This  category  includes  barter  and  sale  of  goods,  including 
foods  of  ell  kinds  and  moveable  manufactured  items  which 
are  often  exchanged  for  monoy  or  for  articles  of  equivalent 
value.  Services  are  not  placed  under  this  category.  Loan 
transactions  are  included,  however,  and  in  this  case 
distinctions  ere  drawn  in  practice  between  productive  and 
non-productive  property.  Money  as  capital,  neev,  is 
recognized,  as  ore  such  concepts  as  selling  at  a  loss, 
pooh  peev.  and  using  another  person's  or  group's  capital, 
rho  lawv  peev.  Productive  property,  which  may  broadly  be 
teraod  peev,  includes  money  and  land  primarily.  Land  and 
money  lent  to  enyone  outside  the  cuab  and  to  some  extent, 
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too  household,  depending  on  the  particular  arrange., out 
therein,  can  be  loaned  without  interest,  tut  it  is  far 
more  lively  that  interest  will  be  explicitly  donended  or 
tacitly  expected.  The  villagers  consider  it  a  compliment 
to  be  colled  peev  xwn.  olover  or  skilful,  and  it  is  tho 


men  who  makes  a  return  on  his  productive  property  who  is 
■  so  .called.  There  is,  nevertheless,  general  disagreement 
among  villagers  on  who  should  moke  a  profit  on  whom.  Some 
say  that  lineage  members,  close  affinals  and  oven  tlarsji  n 
should  not  be  used  for  gain,  others  indicated  that  with  such 
non-productive  items  os  cooking  pots,  knives,  exes,  limited 
supplies  of  food  end  other  household  goods  that  no  loan  or 
profit  is  expected  among  clansmen,  affines  or  even  other 
villagers,  txum  tin,,  but  that  productive  property  must 


provide  s  return,  eo  that  a  curb  can  us  noe.i.  prosper. 

In  Mae  Hal  most  households  with  the  exception  of  Sae 
Lu  Siao  Lis's  lent  money,  grain  and  land  to  other  villagers 
without  interest  charge,  so  long  as  repayment  was  made 
within  a  prescribed  period,  or  in  the  osse  of  land,  use  was 
limited  to  a  temporary  period.  Borrowing  and  lending  without 
payment  of  interest  on  s  term  basis,  txais  was  considered 
the  best  means  of  helping  a  neighbour  or  relative,  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfying  one's  own  needs.  The  application  of 
interest  in  Khao  was  somewhat  more  prevslent  especially 
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among  non-clansmen  and  af fines.  Two  sizeable  money  loans 
current  in  tho  village  at  the  time  were  accruing  twelve 
per  cent  a  month.  Both  of  those  loans  were  betweon  non- 
clansmen,  and  Bun  Sae  Vaiwae  the  source.  Many  of  the 
villagers  criticized  him  for  asking  such  rates,  but  said 
that  he  was  the  only  villager  with  sufficient  cash,  and 
rhey  would  have  to  pay  an  even  higher  interest  from  the 
Thai  money-lenders. 

your  types  of  gifts,  txiaj  ntoha  txjryj  ntnlm  were 
recognized  by  the  villagers  as  requiring  reciprocity,  and 
therefore  categorized  as  rob  nqe:  bridewealth,  porthaw.1: 
aid  given  in  agricultural  or  housebuilding  work  with  the 
understanding  of  help  in  return,  pauvi  and  all  gifts  given 
to  the  spirits,  such  as  sacrifices  in  which  aid,  expirtion 
and  atonement  aro  expected  in  return,  txuag  nwa  txlnfl. 

Tne  lost  type  is  tho  debt  incurred  by  receiving  advice  from 
a  person  who  speaks  with  authority,  hais  ceev  nranj.  Such 
exchange,  whether  given  in  ceremonial  fona  or  as  informal 
advice,  involves  favours  which  create  future  obligations. 

Bridewealth  payment  is  thought  of  as  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  taking  a  woman  away  from  another  cuab  and  kwvti.1. 

This  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  nrog  lawv  txuas  tw  tl«T  which 
means  to  take  a  woman  from  the  household.  That  affinal 
household  must  receive  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  girl’s 
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service  resulting  from  marriage.  A  groom  and  hie 

Swvtii  ore  then  making  a  gift  of  compensation.  Duo  to 

this  concept  an  attempt  la  made  to  roach  fairly  equivalent 
values  throuGh  bargaining. 

Pauv  is  the  most  common  typo  of  reciprocal  gift. 

It  ia  usually  exchanged  between  the  individual  ouob  making 
up  the  localized  kwvti^  and  more  particularly  between 
lineage  householda  with  neighbouring  swiddona.  By  extension 
it  could  refer  to  group  labour  exchange.  ?ho  moat  common 
occurence  of  £euv  is  during  maizo,  potato,  opium  and  rico 
harvesting  periods,  when  the  work  load  requires  additional 
manpower.  Hather  than  hire  non-Neo  labour,  most  cultivators 
fom  advantageous  arrangements  with  their  neighbours,  whereby 
the  labour  forces  of  two  or  three  households  ars  combined 
to  complete  a  specific  Job,  ouch  as  cropping  opium  boforo 
a  rainstorm.  In  return  the  contributing  household  can 
call  on  equivalent  or  non-equlvalont  labour  at  certain 
stages  of  their  cropping  cycle.  In  some  cases  the  prov 
debt  ie  paid  off  immediately  by  working  in  alternate 
ewiddens  on  different  days,  but  in  ths  majority  of  these 
exchange  situations  an  intricate  system  of  debts  id  built 
up,  which  in  a  few  instances  involve  third  parties.  In 
one  specific  .dse  ju  Joe  Sae  11s  of  Has  :iui  (Jak  Kyn), 
his  wife  and  their  two  eldest  unmarried  children  helped  in 
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tlio  rice  harvest  at  Pow  Sae  Lis’s  swidden.  The  combined 
labour  force  of  eight  people  finished  the  hui'vest  in  three 
days,  Ju  Joo  and  his  household  hod  contributed  three  days 
labour  and  shortened  Pow’s  harvesting  period  by  about  four 
days.  Jine  months  later  Ju  Jee  approached  Pow  and  asked 
him  and  three  members  of  his  household  who.  could  be  spared 
to  aid  ivalu  Sao  Taj  in  hoeing  his  maize  swidden.  Pow 
sent  three  members  of  his  household,  who  worked  in  Knlu'3 
swiuden  for  two  days,  thereby  partially  paying  off  the 
P^uv  which  Pow  owed  to  Ju  Joo*o  household. 

The  third  distinction  of  txia,1  nteha  txio.1  involves 
the  formal  oxchange  between  a  cuab  and  its  patrilineage 
ancestors,  dab  noeb.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  all  the  spirits 
of  the  White  Meo  supernatural  world.  Each  sacrifice  is 
thought  of  as  u  gift  made  to  pay  back  a  debt  owed  to  the 
spirits,  txhawin  cia  them  rau  lawv.  or  a  gift  to  induce 
the  spirits  into  acting  in  some  beneficial  manner.  This  is 
a  coercive  gift,  for  there  ore  negative  sanctions  incurred 
if  it  is  ignored.  Indifference  shown  to  the  spirits  will 
provoke  retributive  action  in  the  form  of  illness  or 
calamity  to  the  cuab.  The  most  significant  element  in  this 
exchange  is  the  annual  or  periodic  sacrifice  provided  for 
all  spirita.  Such  sacrifices  obligate  the  spirits  and, 
according  to  some  villagers,  force  even  unfriendly  spirits, 
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noora  into  consideration  of  an  individual's  or  group's 
welfare.  The  spirit,  so  propitiated,  will  be  coerced 
into  giving  aid.  For  thi3  reason  more  than  any  other, 
the  pattern  of  giving  between  the  cuab  and  its  spirits 
must  be  maintained  ana  nurtured.  This  emphasis  on  coerced 
reciprocity  is  illustrated  by  tho  spoken  exhortation  ox 
the  jcwvtij  members  at  the  yearly  visit  to- the  parent's 
grave,  which  was  taken  from  field  notes.  On  one  of  the 
five  days  following  hew  fears,  the  parent's  spirit,  dab 
— is  Siven  a  sacrificial  pig.  The  eldest  male 
descendant  leads  the  ceremony,  and  only  male  descendants 
up  to  three  generations  are  allowed  to  participate.  After 
the  sacrificial  pig  has  been  cooked,  the  ceremonial  leader 
eaye,  "Father  and  mother,  we  will  now  go  and  give  you  food." 
After  which  he  shoots  three  times  in  the  air  with  his 
rifle.  An  offering  is  placed  in  a  bamboo  basket,  and  it 
includes  pork  soup,  rice,  maize  cakes,  rice  wine,  tea  and 
opium.  The  group  of  agnates  then  departs  for  the  grave. 

On  arrival  at  the  parental  grave  the  leader  says,  "We  have 
brought  this  food  for  you,  please  eat  it,  for  you  must 
protect  our  family."  Then  everyone  kneels  and  bows  while 
the  food  is  being  offered  in  the  ritually  prescribed  order; 
tea,  wine,  rice,  soup,  cakes,  and  opium.  After  which 
spirit  money  is  burned  and  the  group  returns  to  the  village. 
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The  debt,  ntxlv  nqe  incurred  by  seeking  advice  from 
a  specialist,  kws ,or  man  of  authority  is  also  considei‘ed 
as  a  reciprocal  gift.  tio  man  should  expect  advice  to  be 
free  of  obligation,  is  a  thought  commonly  expressed  by 
the  villagers.  In  many  cases  exchange  relationships 
develop  over  a  period  of  time.  Individuals  who  need  advice 
on  given  matters  usually  have  four  alternatives  for 
repayment;  they  can  supply  tho  advice-giver  with  benefits 
that  he  wants  badly  enough,  thus  establishing  a  relationship 
of  reciprocal  exchange.  Secondly,  they  could  obtain  the 
needed  advice  from  another  person,  provided  that  there 
were  alternative  sources  for  tho  information  desired. 
Thirdly,  they  could  coerce  the  specialist  to  furnish  the 
needed  edvico,  provided  they  were  capable  of  doing  so. 
Finally,  they  could  resign  themselves  to  do  without  the 
needed  advice,  which  unless  soroo  substitute  were  found, 
would  increase  the  risk  of  failure.  Kinship  ties  are 
important  in  the  formation  of  these  advice  exchange 
relationships.  Authority  for  a  young  Meo  is  represented 
by  his  father,  father's  older  brother  and  younger  brother 
and  father’s  sister.  These  four  categories  of  kin  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  the  mother,  have  disciplinary  rights.  As 
a  child,  the  three  male  categories  have  control  over  a 
boy's  inheritance  end  bridewealth,  respectively.  That  is, 
if  the  father  dies  the  child  becomes  the  ward  of  his 


fotnsr'e  elder  brother,  or  younger  brother  If  there  is 
no  elder,  'foe  leek  of  bridewealth  makes  it  vary  difficult 
for  «  boy  to  marry  and  establish  an  independent  household. 
Inevitebly  thin  relationship  of  dependency  with  aaabors  of 
the  patrician  leads  itself  to  the  further  exchange  of 
information  and  advice.  Villagers  expressed  the  development 
of  an  exchange  relationship  with  lineage  seniors  as  oho 
easiest  way  to  moke  exchange  contact,  "we  have  clona  contact 
with  ao-and-so  already.  lie  doss  net  mind  giving  us  advice 
because  this  in  part  of  our  relationship."  fhe  important 
point  hare  ia  that  there  is  a  pre-existing  exchange 
relationship  into  which  the  exchange  of  other  technical 
and  non-technical  information  and  advice  ie  easily  included. 
Ihe  houeenold  of  Pi  Sno  Taj  demonstrates  this  inclination 
for  combining  existing  kin  dopondencien  wita  the  exchange  of 
technical  advice.  Pi,  who  livea  olone  with  his  mother, 
eeeke  out  his  father's  older  brother,  ring,  when  he  needs 
advice.  When  Pi's  father  died  he  became  dependent  upon  ling. 
Pi's  mother  always  goes  to  hor  oldor  brother  Bus  Pa  for 
counsel  and  advice,  oven  though  she  ia  considered  a  member 
of  her  deed  husband’s  clan. 


Competition  sometimes  disrupts  exchange  relationships. 
This  may  be  aggravated  by  personality  conflicts  or  simply 
Indicate  a  reaction  to  unwanted  suthority  and  dependency. 


Tnoro  oppeara  to  be  e  point  at  which  such  relationships 
break  up  because  of  unrequited  demands  end  the  burden  of 

complying  with  another's  wishes  because  of  the  debt  owed 
to  him. 

uon-rcciprocal  gifts  are  the  last  major  category  of 
transactions.  They  are  cpoken  of  as  txis.j  ntaia.  gracious 
gifts  or  gifts  which  do  not  require  a  return  for  a  favour 
b*ivcn»  E.eua_  txio.l  ntsin  rnu.  Such  gifts  do,  of  course, 
carry  an  clement  of  reciprocity,  but  in  contrast  to  reciprocal 
gifts  this  is  of  secondary  concern.  This  category  includes 
gift-giving  among  kwvti,-)  members  and  especially  within  the 
cuab  and  is,  by  nature,  on  act  over  and  above  the  normal 
expectations  of  charing.  A  husband  returning  from  a  lowland 
commercial  centre  may  bring  hia  wife  embroidered  cloth  or 
some  other  gift  for  her  personal  use.  For  his  children 
he  might  perhaps  bring  pickled  fruits  or  a  new  knife. 

Another  type  of  txiqj  ntsjg  is  the  transference  of  a 
man's  rights  in  property  to  certain  of  his  survivors  who 
may  not  ordinarily  be  included  in  hie  cuabvee.1  cnsbtar,. 
inheritance.  This  group  might  include  those  not  in  the  line 
of  descent,  such  as  a  stepson  or  daughter.  Older  sons  who 
have  since  left  the  parental  household  may  be  given  a 
portion  of  the  household  property  and  land  Just  before 
thoir  father’s  death  or  through  instructions  given  by  their 
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father  before  ho  died.  It  i8  believed  that  such  gifts 
are  non-reciprocal,  in  that  they  are  given  with  no  gain  in 
mind,  but  from  a  "clear,  clean  liver",  slab  ntslcb.1* 

Whereas  inheritance  bestowed  on  a  man's  descent  group  is 
given  to  assure  his  spirit  has  gab  slab,  peace,  happiness 
and  satisfaction, 

A  third  type  of  txiaj  ntoig  is  the  training  and 
direction  which  a  specialist  gives  to  an  apprentice.  In 
many  instances  this  instruction  is  given  without  compensation, 
except  for  the  satisfaction,  ka.j  siab  released  in  seeing  a 
man  trained  to  carry  on  an  art  or  technique.  Frequently  a 
father  or  father's  brother  will  instruct  his  me bub  in  the 
smithy  or  in  cultivation  practices  which  are  not  commonly 
known.  The  recruitment  and  training  of  a  shaman  are  also 
txiaj  _ntsl^.  When  the  spirit  of  the  ancestors,  neeb,  enters 
a  man,  then  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
neeb,  but  the  final  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  neeb  have 
in  fact  selected  this  individual  and  the  instruction  of 
the  individual  in  the  practices  and  techniques  of  shamanism 
rest  with  the  elder  shaman,  tsiv  meab.  of  the  village. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  shaman  who,  in  fact,  se'^ts  his 
successor.  Most  shaman  are  careful  not  to  choose  their 


1,  The  liver  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  affections, 
much  the  same  as  the  "heart"  in  English, 
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sono,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  a  non-clansman  who  is 
selected.  Such  a  coco  is  illustrated  by  the  selection  of 
Qua  See  Lis  os  tho  successor  to  the  shaman  of  Hoe  Nai 
village.  Quo  Goo  Lis  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  village 
shaman  Elo  Ju.  Bio  Ju's  eldest  daughter  was  tho  first  of 
Quo»s  two  wives.  Since  their  marriage  ton  years  ago  Ble 
Ju's  daughter  had  not  born  Qua  a  son,  and  had  lost  three 
children  in  childbirth.  Qua  is  one  of  the  young  men  in 
the  village  who  follows  White  Keo  customs,  shaving  his  pate, 
wearing  traditional  dress  and  observing  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices.  Bis  behaviour  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
Bio  Ju's  oldest  son  Lee  who  wears  his  hair  in  tho  western 
style  adopted  by  the  modem  Thai,  and  quietly  shows 
indifference  to  his  father's  ritual  and  traditional  interests. 
In  lato  196S  Qua  lost  his  third  son  by  Ble  Ju's  daughter. 

Goon  afterwards  it  became  known  to  the  village  that  Qua  had 

been  visited  by  his  neeb  and  that  he  was  training  to  become 
a  shaman. 

Bis  Ju  confided  his  reasons  for  selecting  Qua  in  this 
manner.  "I  sm  too  old  end  weak  to  serve  this  village  any 
longer.  Thero  must  be  a  new  tsivjjoob.  Quo  bee  suffered 
much,  he  is  a  herd  worker,  knows  the  waye  of  the  White  Meo 
and  is  respected  by  the  villagers.  Ho  will  eerve  them  well.* 

Within  the  euab  villagers  believe  that  relationships 
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should  bo  characterised  by  sharing  and  by  non-reciprocal 
gift-giving.  Observation  indicates  that  actual  behaviour 
does  conform  fairly  closely  to  these  beliefs.  In  moot  cuab 
all  members  share  material  resources  according  to  an 
explicit  set  of  expectations.  There  is  little  accounting 
kept  between  parents  and  young  children  or  between  young 
siblings,  but  this  tends  to  change  as  children  grow  older. 
Between  husband  and  wife  tho  accounting  is  more  strict 
and  serious  lapses  on  the  port  of  a  wife  may  lead  to 
divorce.  However,  the  non-reciprocal  giving  which 
characterises  many  of  the  interchanges  between  parents  and 
children  is  also  present  in  some  of  the  interchanges  between 
older  siblings  and  between  husband  and  wife* 

fielationships  within  the  Cuab: 

Although  the  cuab  may  be  subordinate  to  tho  yim  as  a 
residential,  agro-econbraical  and  in  some  instances  ritual 
group ,  it  is  the  core  group  of  the  yin  based  on  a  closely 
related  organisation  of  kinsmen  with  the  elementary  family 
as  its  focal  point.  Cuab  ir  often  used  by  the  White  Meo  to 
express  the  dependency  relationship  between  parents  and 
their  children,  Sian  tub  txiv  nyu^T  and  grandparents  and 

their  grandchildren,  thopj  niam  fcoom  txiv.  thoo.i  jcooa 

jawg. 

The  emphasis  in  these  relationships  is  on  the  pha.1 


which  the  villagers  describe  es  a  gap  of  age  between 
father  and  son.  further,  pha.j  is  an  expression  of  rules 
of  behaviour  between  individuals  of  tho  same  generation 
and  those  of  ascending  or  descending  generations.  A  man 
of  an  equivalent  age  to  father  is  phr-.j  txiv.  whereas  a 
man  of  the  sane  approximate  age  as  grandfather  is  pha,1  yav/g. 
All  the  younger  generation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  referred 
to  es  phs.1  hluas.  Tho  general  pattern  of  behaviour 
associated  with  tnesa  generational  categories  is  described 
by  the  villagers  as  a  knowledge  of  respect  and  love. 

When  describing  how  a  person  should  behave  toward  all  the 
women  of  his  mother's  age  in  the  village,  a  neighbour 
said,  "3o  like  a  son  and  they  will  treat  you  like  a 
mother.*'  There  is  no  confusion  as  to  what  relation  a 
perron  has  to  others,  and  the  intensity  of  the  relationship 
shades  off  by  degrees  to  a  very  distant  patrilineal 
relative,  kwvticr  tha.1  kub.  with  whom  sexual  relations 
are  still  prohibited,  to  distantly  related  af fines, 
neotsa  tha.1  kub  whoa  a  man  is  free  to  seduce. 

The  particular  terms  expressing  the  relationship 
between  parents  and  children  are  further  broken  down  by 
the  White  Meo  into  distinct  terms  signifying  a  specific 
ranking  of  relationships  based  on  age.  These  terms  are 
usually  applied  only  to  sons,  tub  ki.  The  eldest  and 
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youngest  sons  are  referred  to  by  theS-Jarenta'  no 
tua_tub  hlob,  and  tug  ntaw.t  respectively,  the  other 
eona  ore  singularly  tub  or  metub.  The  eophccis  on  the 
eldest  and  youngest  son  is  not  coincidental,  for  it  ia 
either  of  these  two  sons  who  may  ono  doy  bo  responsible 
for  their  parents-  well-being.  Par  it  is  the  only 

— -ui:  tut?  or  ths  youngest  son,  tun  ntew,<  who  must  remain 
in  his  father's  household  sustaining  his  aged  parents. 

Often  the  terms  for  son  netub  or  tub  ere  used  in  a 

leas  definitive  manner  than  ono  might  auspoct,  for  although 

it  specifically  Indicates  a  man's  relationship  with  his 

son,  it  ia  normally  uaad  to  address  the  sons  of  brothers, 

or  classiflcatory  brothers.  Parents,  of  course,  recognize 

their  own  children,  but  the  extension  of  the  term  does 

illustrate  the  jural  and  economic  responsibility  which  a 

father's  brother  owes  to  hia  brother's  son.  She  terms 

are  in  fact  reciprocal,  for  a  brother's  eon  colls  hie 

father*  a  older  brother  txlv  hlob,  meaning  elder  father, 

end  hia  father's  younger  brother  txlv  ntxaum,  younger 
father. 

There  is  a  more  elaborated  system  of  terms  whioh 
although  little  used  in  practice,  is  of  significance  la 
designating  authority  amongst  tho  children  in  a  eua  tw 
— *  In  “Plaining  correct  behaviour  within  the  cuab 


a  parent  will  indicate  relationships  of  authority  and 
respect  by  saying  that  a  child  must  behave  in  such  and 
such  a  manner  because  M  is  the  log  xwa,  fourth-born 
child  of  the  cua  tw  cuab,  v/hile  hia  sister  is  the  los  lwm. 
cecond-boru  child.  By  using  such  terms  as:  los  tug, 
firstborn,  log  lwn  second-bom,  los  kab  third-bom, 
lo 8  xwm,  fourth-born,  etc.  a  parent  is  able  to  avoid  the 
Ion,;  explanations  and  confusion  v:hich  might  result  from 
the  employing  of  the  more  generic  younger/older  kin  terms. 
In  a  cua  tw  ci  ab  which  comprises  more  thon  two  or  three 
cnxldren,  this  enumeration  by  birth  is  effectively  used  to 
sort  out  proper  behavioural  patterns. 

In  addition  to  generation  and  age  as  delineators  of 
accepted  behaviour,  the  sex  of  the  interacting  parties 
also  plays  an  important  role.  This  differentiation  is 
particularly  emphasized  within  the  cuab.  A  younger  brother 
will  address  and  refer  to  his  older  sisters  as  nu am  laus. 
whereas  a  younger  sister  will  speak  of  her  elder  dster  as 
vivncaus.  Conversely,  an  older  brother  is  nuc  laua  to  his 
younger  sister  and  tij  laus  to  his  younger  brothers.  Thus 
not  only  the  ago  but  the  sex  of  the  speaker  and  the  party 
spoken  to  or  about  are  given  importance.  The  extension 
of  this  sexual  differentiation  in  terms  is  carried  to 
patrilateral  and  natrilateral  cross  and  parallel  COueine, 
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wh.re  sex  as  well  aB  ace  iB  fundamental  in  defining  the 
behaviour  expected  of  individuals. 

In  short,  a  younger  person  should  show  deference 
to  an  older  relative  of  the  same  sex.  A  younger  male 
should  show  some  defevenca  to  on  older  female  relative 
if  she  i :s  more  than  tan  years  his  senior.  Unless  a 
female  is  muoh  older  than  a  male  she  should  shew  seme 
deference  towards  him  after  he  becomes  ua  nraum.  a  man, 
likewise  a  man  should  act  with  dignity  around  young 
women  of  his  kwvtij.  once  they  have  tiav  nW.  reached 
puberty,  end  with  forthrightness  around  other  young  women 
especially  hie  cross-cousins.  Ho  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
behaviour  suggestive  of  sexual  relations  with  all  kwvtii 

females  and  ether  cloea  relatives  except  unbetrothed  or 
unaorried  crcsc  coudns. 


In  the  minority  of  jria  which  fall  into  the  extended 
collateral  type,  where  there  are  two  sets  of  young  children 
in  the  household,  separate  cooking  arrangements  for  the 
children  may  be  the  practice.  In  Figure  XVI  Kong's 
household  contains  both  Hang  and  his  younger  brother  Sue 
with  their  respective  wives.  In  this  case  It  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  convenience  but  overt  hostility  between  tbs 
two  Wives  who  at  one  tins  were  both  competing  for  Hang's 
favours.  In  other  suoh  arrangements  it  is  usually  a 
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matter  of  convenience  as  one  mother  may  return  late 
xrom  the  stridden  with  her  children,  household  no*  10 


Figure  XXII  is  the 


only  polygynous  household  in  Jiao  Uni. 


Qua  Sue  Lis,  often  splits  his  two  wives  b,  sending  or  e 
to  the  maize  swidden,  while  instructing  the  ot  ier  to 
complete  domestic  chores.  Tho  children  in  this  case 
usually  remain  with  their  respective  biologic ul  mothers. 
Lvenin^  meals  in  tnic  household  are  sometimes  eaten 


separately  when  one  wifo  returns  well  after  dusk. 

The  moat  frequently  ropoated  relationships  within 
cjjLS]3. »  head  of  tho  household  is  used  as  ego, 

are:  mother,  wifo,  sons,  daughters,  daughters-in-law 
and  grandchildren.  Also  included  in  households  illustrated 
in  Figure  XYI  are  father,  younger  brother  and  younger 
brother’s  wife.  These  relationships  cover  all  those 
depicted  on  the  genealogical  relationship  chart  of 
.Figure  XVI  from  the  point  of  view  of  tua  tsv;v  tsev.  A 
closer  examination  of  the  functional  interaction  and 
behaviour  related  to  these  cuab  relationships  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  generation,  age  and  sex  within  this 
closely  knit  and  localized  structure  which  is  the  basis 
of  White  Keo  social  and  economic  grouping. 


i  , 


i 


( 


i 
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Dyadic  relationships  of  the  Descent  Group: 

The  txiv  metub  and  the  tue  txiv  po.jniara 
relationships  are  the  focal  points  of  the  cunb,  yet  at 
the  ease  time  militate  against  each  other.  The  wiro  as 
on  outsider  enters  her  husband's  father' a  household  and 
is  expected  to  live  and  work  as  a  member  of  that  curb. 

The  sons  bound  by  respect  and  duty  which  they  owe  to 
their  father  (and  mother)  are  often  obligated  to  live 
within  the  coniines  of  their  paternal  household  despite 
their  preference  for  a  new  home  end  the  constant  pressure 
of  their  wives  to  abandon  their  natal  household.  These 
extended  cuab  of  the  stem  type  are  usually  temporary, 
except  in  th9  case  of  the  only  or  the  youngest  son. 

However,  the  former  relationship  ties  a  son  end  his  wife 
to  his  father's  cuab  even  if  he  is  not  a  co-resident  of 
that  household,  as  sons  almost  always  set  up  new  households 
near  their  father's  or  within  their  father's  village. 

Thus,  when  Sae  Lu'a  father  died,  the  four  brothers  Sae  Lu, 
Fow,  Cheng  and  Sua,  were  inhabiting  neighbouring  households 
and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  dosth.  In  opposition  to 
this  father-son  resident  pattern,  is  the  strong  centripetal 
pull  of  a  man's  wife  to  set  up  a  household  of  their  own 
as  soon  as  possible  after  marriage.  As  the  data  in 
Figure  XVI  illustrates,  the  txiv— no  tub  relation  appears 


L 
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to  bo  the  stronger  of  the  two,  for  married  gohl  only 
leave  their  father's  household  if  a  younger  brother  can 


replace  tinea,  and  then  they  move  to  location*  within  the 


immediate  vicinity  of  their  parent  a.  She  txlv-potuh 
residence  relationship  include.:  a  number  of  ::te.  licna 
besides  one's  own  father,  in  fact,  its  gradations  c::vond 
to  father's  broth-  rs  and  all  combers  of  father's  k\r;i, 
r,nd  it  ia  ,-liod  to  c  top -fa  the, ,  if  f, 

real  father  is  dead,  and  che  father  of  anyone  ego  ; _ o 

brother  or  sister,  behavioural  gradations  do  occur  between 
each  distinctive  relationship.  A  man  must  demonstrate 
respect  end  veneration  to  his  father,  both  when  alive  and 
after  death.  On  a  reciprocal  level,  a  son  must  repay  hia 
father  for  the  care  and  sustenance  which  has  been  given  to 


him,  for  the  bridewealth  which  has  gone  toward  his  marriage, 
lor  hi 3  advice  and  aid  during  periods  of  need.  But  more 
important  ia  tho  supernatural  dependency  on  txiv.  The 
father  is  tho  critical  link  between  a  man  and  his  ancestors, 
noob,  and  thus  his  lineage  and  clan* 


Without  the  support  and  proximity  of  his 

patrilineal  kin,  a  son  would  have  no  social  relationship 
to  any  community.  lie  would  forever  be  an  outsider,  always 
searening  for  a  home  but  never  finding  one.  Without  the 
support  of  his  neeb,  nan  would  have  no  powerful  spirits  to 
call  on  for  aid  and  protection.  He  would  be  at  the  mercy 


of  his  enemies  and  the  host  of  evil  spirits.  Thus  a 
son  is  not  only  beholden  but  bound  to  his  father  txiv. 
and  his  brothers,  tij  laus  and  kwv^  As  might  be  expected 
all  of  these  relationships  imply  authority,  proximity 
and  guidance.  All  of  these  males  with  the  exception  of 
younger  brother,  kwv,  can  teach  and  punish,  but  in 
contrast,  they  can  also  be  approached  for  money  and 
material  support.  In  each  relationship  love  is  mixed 

with  fear,  for  a  boy  is  at  the  mercy  of  these  elder 
□ales. 

Xyom  ntuf-]  thiafj  tau  ntu.l  ntoo,  x7om  raian  xyorq  txiv 
— -a-1  tau  z°q*  Reverence  the  heavens  and  they  will 
give  you  good  fortune.  Heyerence  your  parents  and  you 
will  be  well-off. 

In  the  White  Mec  communities  of  Mae  isai  and  Khae 
a  man  interacts  more  with  his  father,  txiv,  than  any 
other  individual  within  the  cuabi  It  is  txiv  who  guides 
his  son,  tub  or  metub,  disciplines  him  and  constantly 
provokes  him  to  work  harder  and  do  more.  A  txiv  will 
instruct  his  metub  in  animal  husbandry,  the  timing  and 
art  of  cultivation,  and  any  other  specialized  skill 
which  he  is  able  to  impart.  Often  a  young  boy  can  be  found 
in  his  father's  smithy  learning  the  use  of  the  forge  and 
bellows, or  in  the  uncleared  forest  imitating  hie  father 
in  the  use  of  an  axe.  When  a  metub  reaches  marriageable 
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03°  it  is  txiv  who  counsels  him  and  provides  him  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bridewealth  payment.  After  marriage  a 
son  will  usually  either  settle  in  his  father's  household  or 
in  a  nouce  nearby.  Throughout  a  man’s  existence  he  is 
responsible  to  his  txiv.  in  fact  about  the  only  - tension 
when  distant  fathers,  father's  brothers  and  other  patri- 
lineoge  members  exert  forceful  pressure  on 'a  ,aetub  is 
after  tne  death  of  a  son's  own  father,  for  tus  rxiv  is 
almost  alweys  within  earshot  of  his  son  during  his  lifetime. 

The  aid,  guidance,  support  and  advice  which  a  txiv  gives 
his  son  are  not  cloaked  by  stern  authority,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  evidence  that  a  father  image  represents  hostility. 
Rather  there  is  mutual  feeling  of  dependency  and  reciprocity,  L 
often  coupled  with  the  respect  so  characteristically  shown 
by  White  Heo  sons  for  their  txiv.  When  a  txiv  becomes  aged 
ic  is  understood  that  hie  eons  will  care  for  him.  When 
txiv  dies,  his  sons  will  sacrifice  a  cow  for  his  spirit, 
da.^txiv.  end  every  year  after  his  demise  they  will  reincct 
a  sacrifice  in  his  honour.  Sons  may  venerate  their  father 
Tor  his  goodness  and  skills,  but  a  weak,  greedy,  cun.1  khaum 
father  is  also  venerated,  for  it  is  dab  .txiv  who  must  intercede 
for  the  patrilinciage  and  protect  it.  A  dab  txiv  who  is 
ignored  will  bring  calamity  upon  a  cuab.  It  is  through 
txiv  that  a  son  is  linked  with  his  liueage,  kwvti.1.  and 
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tho  supernatural  world,  of  his  ancestor  spirits,  neeb. 

By  modification  tho  word  txl v  is  employed  to  ref or 
to  one's  monitor's  own  older  brothers,  txiv  hlob  and 
younger  brothers  txiv  ntewn.  By  extension  it  is  used  to 
address  and  often  refer  to  tho  members  of  father’s  kwvti.l 
who  are  of  the  sene  generation  as  father.  If  a  boy's 
genifcor  is  dead  and  he  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
stepfather's  clan,  which  is  a  usual  circumstance,  he  will 
speck  of  his  stepfather  as  txiv .  Finally  a  men  can  cull  the 
father  of  anyone  he  calls  brother  or  sister,  txiv. 

In  Kae  Mai  and  Khae  the  lives  of  alternate  generations, 
£ha.i,  often  overlap  by  as  much  as  twenty-five  yearB,  and 
as  exemplified  by  households  no.  5,  8  and  4  on  Figure  XVI, 
there  are  frequently  situations  where  adolescents  are  living 
in  a  household  with  one  or  more  paternal  grandparents. 
Although  most  households  contain  only  two  generations, 
villages  arc  predominately  composed  of  three  pha,1.  It  is 
the  grandparents  who  live  near  their  grandchildren  who  are 
the  ones  with  whom  he  will  interact  most  and  develop  the 
strongest  affective  ties. 

Within  the  cuab  a  close  relationship  exists  between  a 
boy  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  yawg.  end  to  a  lesser 
extent  his  paternal  grandmother,  non.  Being  patrilineage 
mates  they  are  bound  together  closely  by  joint  ownership  of 


property,  mutual  obligations  and  ritual  cooperation.  The 
elder  man  usually  exercises  control  over  the  disposition  of 
the  common  property.  If  a  boy's  father  should  die  and  he 
is  resident  within  hie  grandfather's  household  or  if  he 
has  no  father's  brothers,  his  yaws  will  manage  his  property 
and  care  for  him  os  a  guardian.  When  a  boy  marries  he 
usually  receives  one  silver  bar  from  his  yawg  which  augments 
his  bridewealth  payment.  If  a  man's  yawg  is  old  and  alone 
and  has  no  living  sons  to  support  him,  his  grandson, 
txwv,  is  called  in  and  asked  for  support.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  a  yawg  will  move  into  the  household  of 
his  xeeb  txwv  or  if  his  wife  is  still  alive  he  may  have 
his  grandsons  build  him  a  house  next  door.  While  a  yawg 
ia  alive  proximity  within  a  common  household  often  engages 
the  pair  in  disciplinary  as  well  as  friendly  relations. 

When  a  boy's  father  is  away  in  the  ewidden  or  visiting  in 
another  village,  it  ia  a  boy's  yawg  who  must  teach  and 
direct  him.  fieletions  between  yawg  and  xeeb  txwv  not 
resident  within  the  same  house  are  often  lees  authoritative. 

A  £S*E  living  in  a  neighbouring  house  tends  to  be  more 
lenient  and  playful  with  his  xeeb  txwv  for  as  villagers  say, 
"he  does  not  have  to  face  the  little  tiger."  There  is 
usually  a  great  degree  of  demonstrative  affection  between 
a  child  and  hie  yawg.  Household  no.  8  on  Figure  XVI  is 
illustrative  of  this  affective  tie,  for  although  Die  Ju 
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has  four  young  sons  of  his  own,  ho  jokes  and  plays  with 
his  xeeb  txwv  more  than  his  own  sons.1*  Ble  Ju  explains 
this  behaviour  in  terms  of  discipline.  "If  I  behaved 
that  way  toward  my  children  they  would  not  respect  and 
obey  me."  The  ties  between  a  child  and  his  yaw*  do  not 
cease  with  the  death  of  a  yawg.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
heightened  by  the  ritual  reinforcement  of  the  agnatic 
kinship  bond.  This  lineage  unity  is  expressed  in  thr  gift 
of  a  skirt  or  a  pair  of  pants  to  n  yaw*  at  his  burial  and 
the  cov  ua  hauv  ohua  ceremony  which  occurs  every  year  on  the 
^kird  day  following  New  Year.  At  that  ceremony  a  group 
of  agnatic  kin,  composed  of  the  thoo.1  nai  koo  txlv  kkoom  yowg 
or  all  those  having  the  same  father  and  grandfether,  bring 
rice  nplej,  spirit  money,  and  whiskey,  cawv.  to  the  grave 
of  their  common  patrilineal  grandfather  and  grandmother. 

In  fact,  after  the  death  of  a  yawg  his  influence  over  a  cuab 
and  kwvtij  increases,  for  his  spirit  becomes  the  chief 
mediator  for  the  jewvtij.  It  is  his  spirit  which  is  called 
upon  first  to  protect  the  household  from  sickness  and  ill 
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In  thia  case  his  xeeb  txwv  are  female,  but  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  beaaviour  of  a  yaw-  toward  his  male  and 

Lo??SiehfS?b  txvv*  A  girl's  relationship  with  her  yawg  may 
often  be  less  close  because  of  her  greater  contact  with 
h er  ®other  grandmother.  When  a  girl  marries,  her  yaw* 

receives  one  aang  from  her  bridewealth  and  in  return  he^ 

e*v®s  a  formal  Meo  costume.  She  does  not,  however 

go  to  the  grave  of  her  yawg  for  the  yearly  ceremony. 


^  r 
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fortune.  Without!  his  good  will  little  can  be  accomplished. 

Other  relationships  within  the  cuab  are  of  lesser 

social  importance,  though  they  may  have  an  equivalent 

emotional  dimension  for  interaction  among  family  members. 

A  mother's  relations  with  her  sons  and  daughters  and  a 

father's  relationship  with  his  daughter  are  highlighted 

by  affective  behaviour  and  a  prohibition  on  sexual  relations. 

Mothers  nurture  and  guide  their  sons  until  adolescence  when 

the  relationship  becomes  less  significant  for  both.  At 

that  age  the  son  begins  to  work  end  participate  in  the 

activities  of  his  father  and  older  brothers.  Daughters 

remain  close  to  their  mothers  until  marriage,  being  guided 

through  domestio  tasks  and  women's  agricultural  activities. 

Pothers  ploy  a  limited  role  in  their  daughter's  lives, 

other  than  arranging  their  marriages.  As  far  as  Jural 

aspects  are  concerned,  olessificatory  fathers  and  father's 

brothers  play  hardly  any  role  in  a  daughter's  life  until 

her  father  dies.  At  that  time  one  of  the  father's  brothers 

may  assert  some  interest  in  the  girl's  welfare  by  arranging 

a  marriage  which  includes  retaining  most  of  the  bridewealth 
for  himself. 

The  tij.  laus-kwv  older  brother-younger  brother 
behaviour,  can  be  synboliaed  by  the  terms  kwy  nem  which 
oeane  friend  or  companion.  In  spite  of  certain  deferential 


behaviour  associated  with  the  age  difference,  the 
relationship  is  essentially  one  of  trust,  confidence  and 
mutual  activity.  Except  in  cases  where  a  father  dies  and 
tt  is  old  enough  to  a. :  sumo  the  duties  of  household 

head,  the  teaching,  punishing  and  property  management 
activities  of  tij  laus  are  usually  latent.  If  the  father 
is  dead,  til  laus  will  provide  bridewealth  end  manage  his 
kwv  property.  In  return,  if  ti.1  laus  dies,  kwv  will 
sacrifice  a  cow  for  him  in  addition  to  those  which  may  be 
sacrificed  by  tJLJ  laus’s  own  son.  Extensions  of  this 
relationship  are  made  to  half-bxothors  with  the  same  father, 
male  kwvti^  kwvti.l  kub  of  the  same  generation,  sons  of 
father’s  own  brothers  and  sons  of  anyone  else  whom  ego 
calls  father,  provided  of  course  that  he  1b  not  more  closely 
related  and  addressed  by  another  term. 

Older  sister-younger  sister,  vivneeus,  relationship 
is  similar  to  that  between  brothers.  The  tendency  towards 
constant  companionship  nnd  confidences  is  tempered  by  respect 
given  to  ago.  Extensions  of  the  term  are  applied  to  half- 
sisters  with  the  same  father,  female  kwvti.1  and  kwvti.1  kub 
of  the  same  generation,  mother's  brothers' s  daughter  and 
father’s  sister's  daughter  and  co-wife.  What  differences 
there  are  in  the  ranked  behaviour  toward  vivneaus  take 
into  account  the  actualities  of  betrothal,  residence  and 
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marriage.  Separation  of  sisters  nay  occur  early  in  life, 
preventing  interaction,  duo  to  residence  in  riifforont 
villages,  whereas  co-wives  may  have  a  continuous,  long- 

range  relationship  baaed  more  on  jealousy  than  sisterly 
affection. 

Relationships  between  siblings  of  the  opposite  sex, 
Bmarwms  are  characterized  by  the  different  attitudes 
related  to  the  individual  within  the  domestic  cycle  of  a 
household.  Pre-adolescent  behaviour  is  affective,  but 
tinged  with  competitiveness  on  certain  levels.  However, 
even  with  this  age  group  the  natural  division  of  labour 
in  the  household  separates  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  great 
extent.  After  puberty  the  primary  consideration  is  the 
absence  of  sexual  relations.  Considering  that  muam-nus 
terms  are  extended  to  half-siblings  of  the  opposite  sex 
who  have  the  sane  father,  members  of  the  opposite  sox, in 
one's  jaytij,  and  fagtifl  Jcub,  and  children  of  the  opposite 
•ex  of  any  man  one's  own  father  calls  brother,  it  is 
significant  that  behaviour  is  more  or  less  confined  to  non- 
eexual  attitudes.  There  was  no  indication  of  incest  between 
siblings  of  the  opposite  sex  in  either  Mae  Noi  or  Khae, 
but  there  were  several  rumours  of  sexual  relations  between 
~-ttj  Whether  these  were,  in  fact,  undertaken  was 

not  ascertained.  lu  any  case  whether  apprehended  or  not, 


euch  incentuous  behaviour  is  said  to  anger  the  neeb, 
ancestors,  and  activate  supernatural  sanctions,  la  the 
two  rumoured  cases,  pablic  opinion  had  prevented  the 
alleged  parties  fro m  seeing  each  other  and  ell  involved 
parties  denied  that  any  such  relationship  existed. 

Outside  of  the  cuab  the  most  active  kin  relationships 
are  between  ego  and  his  father's  siblings  and  ego  and  his 
cross-cousins.  White  Meo  do  have  a  preference  for  cross¬ 
cousin  marriage.  This  preference  is  reflected  in  kin 
terminology,  A  male  addresses  his  father's  sisters  son 
and  his  mother's  brother's  son  as  npo.vt;:,  while  his  wife's 
brother  and  his  sister's  husband  are  called  yawn.  Ideally 
all  of  these  terms  can  be  centered  in  a  single  individual. 
In  actuality  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  marriages 
conform  to  this  ideal. 

The  preferred  marriage  relationship  is  the  mother's 
brother's  son-father's  sister's  daughter  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  father's  sister's  son  and  mother's  brother's  daughter 
The  reason  for  this  preference  for  patrilineal  cross-cousins 
is  not  easy  for  the  younger  men  to  describe,  and  they  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  marrying  their  real  rauam 
ngawaj  or  father's  sister’s  daughter.  Rather  it  meant  that 
real  and  clacsificatory  ciuan  npawg  were  their  recognized 
aexual  partners.  A  boy  felt  he  could  exhibit  a  sexual 
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attitude  towards  his  ouaia  npaw<y  and  ho  felt  confidence 
in  doing  bo,  because  he  knew  that  his  attitude  was  correct. 
Both  father's  sister's  daughter  and  mother's  brother's 
daughter  were  addressed  and  referred  to  as  auen  nnawg 
by  their  male  cross-cousins.  As  with  much  of  the  White 
Meo  kin  terminology  this  is  a  compound  term  combining  the 
term  for  sister  ouam  and  npawrc.  which  is  a  complex  term 
used  generically  for  anyone  from  another  clan.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  term  of  address  for  someone  of  the  some  age 
whose  classificatory  relationship  is  unknown  to  the  speaker. 
Often  White  Meo  passing  on  the  trail  address  each  other 
as  ncawg.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  modifier  for  cross- 
cousins,  npawa  was  used  as  an  elementary  term  for  male 
cross-cousins  when  a  man  is  speaking,  in  this  context 
gu.8”  npawg  then  might  be  freely  translated  as  "sister  of 
another  clan",  or  "sister  of  father's  sister's  son  or 
mother's  brother's  son"  depending  on  the  emphasis  desired. 

The  relationship  between  a  man  and  hie  npawg  was 
characterized  by  comradeship  and  Joking.  In  many  cases 
where  these  two  relatives  were  of  the  same  approximate  age, 
a  opecial  relationship  developed,  which  can  be  described 
as  one  of  constant  companionship  and  mutual  trust.  They 
would  lend  money  to  each  other,  exchange  confidences  and 
Play  games,  and  when  asked  why  they  were  such  close  companions. 
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- ,  they  would  answer,  "we  are  npaw.T". 

Parents,  to  a  ereat  extent,  play  cupid  between 

— and  *a-un  d»°.  ancouraging  their  children  to 
mate  with  undesirable  cross-cousins  because  they  were 
thool  elnv  thooj  nqnij,  of  one  fleeh  and  blood.  When 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  marriage  rules,  parents 
would  explain  that  a  Dan  could  marry  anyone  who  pleased 
him  as  long  as  she  was  not  in  a  prohibited  category, 
but  that  it  was  better  to  marry  one's  real  father's 
nister's  daughter  or  mother's  brother's  daughter,  for 
then  property  would  be  kept  within  the  family,  end,  in 
the  words  of  one  informant,  “you  would  be  taking  back 
your  own".  The  headman  tus  hug  sob  end  founder  of  Mss 
Nai-Jak  Kyn  village  was  determined  that  hie  only  son  Tong 
should  marry  hie  father's  sister',  daughter.  He  had  mad. 
a  betrothal  contract  to  thie  effect  with  hie  sister's 

husband  who  lived  in  another  village.  Hie  reasons  were 
economic. 

Marriage  between  father's  sister's  son  and  mother’s 
brother's  daughter  is  also  favoured  but  to  a  slightly  lesser 
degree.  (See  p.460  ).  Th.  stronger  preference  for 
patrilateral  cross-cousin  marriage  can  probably  be  explained 
by  the  passage  of  property  from  on.  generation  to  the  next 
along  the  male  line.  A  son  who  marries  his  father's 
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sister1 s  daughter  is,  in  effect,  paying  back  the 
bridewealth  paid  to  his  kwvti.1  for  his  father1  s  sister, 
thus  reinforcing  an  affinal  alliance  already  in  existence. 

Premarital  sexual  relationships  with  mother’s  brother's 

daughters  are  common  and  gossiped  about  with  great  relish. 
There  are  no  sexual  taboos  to  restrain  them  and  fewer 
implicit  obligations  upon  them  to  form  a  permanent  union. 

An  affair  between  these  two  is  often  described  as  both 
adventurous  and  uncomplicated. 

A  husband  is  sxpectsd  to  always  show  respect  to  his 
wife'e  family,  and  the  relationship  should  be  formal  and 
polite.  It  is  significant  that  the  behaviour  of  respect 
and  formality  toward  wife’s  father  and  wife’s  mother 
conform*  with  the  relationship  between  a  man  and  his  phau.1 . 
father’s  sister  and  yawa  laus.  father’s  sister's  husband. 
Father’s  sister  has  the  authority  to  teach  and  punish  her 
brother’s  son,  as  do  father's  brothers.  However,  this 
relationship  extends  beyond  that  to  include  elements  of 
magical  power,  fear  and  prohibitions  which  demand  respectful 
behaviour  from  her  brother’s  son.  The  patterns  of  behaviour 
between  a  man  and  hia  wife's  mother,  rdara,  closely  resemble 
the  latent  avoidance  relationship  between  father’s  sister 
and  brother's  son  with  respect  to  personal  name-calling 
and  respect  mingled  with  fear  of  authority,  both  natural 
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and  supernatural.  Actual  avoidance  tabooa  are  stricter- 
between  a  man  and  hie  wife'e  mother.  The  pair  do  not  sit 
or  stand  near  each  other,  nor  do  they  directly  hand  things 
to  one  another,  When  walking  along  a  path,  they  keeo 
several  paces  apart,  and  when  possible,  a  third  person 
walks  between  then.  If  an  infancy  betrothal  is  urrongvd 
with  a  father's  sister's  daughter,  the  taboo  of  avoidance 
xs  ouch  more  evident  between  a  father's  cistor  and  a 
brother's  son.  A  boy  will  avoid  all  contact  with  his 
father's  sister  from  infancy  on,  for  it  is  known  that  he 
will  merry  the  woman's  daughter.  Extensions  of  this 
relationship  to  wife's  mother's  sisters,  her  kwvti.l. 
which  is  the  some  as  her  husband's,  and  her  co-wives,  and 
the  mothers-in-law  of  sidings.  In  general,  avoidance  rules 
are  greatly  relaxed  with  respect  to  a  wife's  mother's 
sisters,  patrilineage  sisters  and  co-wives,  except  in 
connection  with  sexual  relations.  There  is  practically  no 
recognizable  avoidance  between  mothers-in-law  of  siblings. 

Behaviour  toward  mother's  uterine  brother,  dab  laua. 
is  quite  different  than  the  relationship  which  a  boy  has 
with  his  father's  sister.  Although  a  dab  laus  can  teach 
and  punish  his  sister's  son,  metub,  he  rarely  does  so. 
However,  factors  of  residence  and  personality  are  an 
important  influence  in  the  interaction  and  expressive 
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behaviour  which  takes  place  between  a  male  and  hia 
mother's  brothers.  Since  the  two  are  often  resident  in 
different  villages,  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
maternal  uncles  to  assert  their  authority  frequently. 

The  relationship  is  often  characterised  by  geniclity  and 
mutual  support.  If  a  young  boy  feels  that  his  mother  has 
been  too  harsh  on  him  or  beats  him  without  cause,  he  will 
often  seek  out  hia  dab  laus  and  complain.  In  such  a  case 
mother's  brother  is  expected  to  reprimand  his  sister  if 
he  feels  that  hia  metub  hac  reason  to  be  unhappy.  a  boy 
will  often  have  a  closer  and  more  friendly  relationship 
with  his  dobJLeus  than  with  hia  paternal  uncles.  Frequent 
visits  to  the  village  of  his  dab  laus  with  his  mother 
reinforce  this  interdependency,  as  the  child  is  usually 
given  food  and  presents  on  such  occasions.  In  contrast 
to  his  father's  siblings,  a  boy  does  not  receive  any 
bridewealth  support  from  hia  deb  laus.  but  a  marriage 
to  his  mother's  brother's  daughter  will  often  be  a  little 
below  what  is  considered  a  fair  price.  Should  a  boy  mariy 
someone  other  than  his  mother's  brother's  daughter,  there 
is  no  compensation  which  must  be  paid  to  dab  laus. 
Nevertheless,  a  boy  who  marries  his  mother's  brother's 
daughter  is  given  approbation  by  the  return  gift  of  two 
silver  bars  from  the  bridewealth  payment.  If  a  boy's 
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lather  and  rather- b  brothers  are  deceased  and  he  neodo 
money  to  pay  bridewealth  or  some  other  debt,  he  mey  ask  ' 
and  expect  to  receive  aid  iron  his  dab  legs.  Sxteneiono 
-  of  the  deb.leus.cew.  relationship  have  no  distinctive 
institutionalized  basis  ror  interaction,  and  the  actualities 
or  residence  do  not  encourage  such  companionship  or 
cooperation.  Where  residence  and  relative  aye  do  bring 
individuals  in  the  dsb_laus  category  together,  the  behaviour 
is  usually  based  on  tala;  rather  than  the  kin  relationship 
Such  categories  include  sales  from  mother's  kwvti.1  of  the 

•am.  age  .a  mother's  uterine  brother,  and  any  other  males 
that  mother  calls  brother. 

Affinal  relationships,  especially  those  Involving  a 
Wife  and  her  husband's  kin,  are  likely  to  be  quite  active 
and  usually  con.iat  of  eharing  in  connection  with  houaehold 
and  activities.  A  daughter-in-law,  ajb,  and  her  husband's 
■other,  Eal,  Often  live  under  the  asms  roof  and  depending 
on  tbs  duration  of  extended  family  residence,  may  find 
themselves  in  constant  ani  long-tern  companienehip.  a 
£2i  usually  receives  respect  and  obedience  from  her 
daughter-in-law,  while  in  a  few  cssee  tho  relationship  ie 

”7  iae°np#tibiUty,  *•***  to  a  change  of  residence 
or  divorce.  More  often  it  develops  into  a  relationship 

of  warm  mutual  affection  and,  „  the  marriage  becomes  more 


etabilized  through  the  birth  of  children,  the  jjo^  may 
become  almost  a  second  mother.  This  second  mother 
relationship  is  in  fact  highlighted  by  the  term  po.j 
which  is  used  as  a  technonys  for  husband's  mother,  for 
it  is  what  a  women's  children  will  cell  their  paternal 
grandmother.  In  all  of  the  extended  family  households 
on  Figure  XVI  the  interaction  between  ryysb  and  po,j  can  be 
characterized  as  similar  to  mother-daughter  relationships, 
with  one  exception.  In  household  no.  1,  Neng's  mother 
would  not  abide  her  younger  son's  wife.  This  antipathy 
was  to  a  great  extent  bosed  on  the  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  the  marriage,  which  has  already  been  described. 
Ihe  term  go^  as  employed  to  husband's  mother  is,  of  course 
an  extension.  Poj.  can  also  be  used  for  husband's  mother's 
own  sisters;  women  of  the  same  generation  in  her  kwvtil . 
that  is,  women  of  the  wife's  new  kwvti.1 !  on d  co-wives  of 
a  husband 6 s  own  mother.  In  circumstances  where  a  woman 
wants  to  demonstrate  affinal  kin  ties,  she  may  address  and 
refer  to  the  mother-in-law  of  her  sisters  as  pol. 

The  wife's  father »  daughter's  husband  relationship  will 
complete  the  examination  of  significant  typified  behaviour 
between  interacting  agnates  and  effines.  Perhops  the  key 
to  the  deferential  behaviour  between  wife's  father,  txiv. 
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and  daughter' a  husband,  vauv.  is  that  it  ia  the  single,* 
most  important  individual  relationship  between  the  wife- 
givers  and  wife-takers  groups.  Such  group  relationships 
are  frequently  criticised  as  cuoa  auas.  which  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  wife-takers  have  slighted  the  wife- 
givers.  This  ia  a  metaphoric  analogy,  for  cuam  muaa 
is  an  expression  which  is  used  fox  the  improper  chopping 
of  a  tree  where  the  slanted  cut  does  not  meet  properly 
with  the  other  straight  cut.  The  wife-takers  are  often 
compared  with  the  slanted  cut.  There  ia  an  underlying 
attitude  of  respect  that  the  wife- takers  must  demonstrate 
at  all  timea  to  the  wife-givers.  This  is  an  attitude 
related  to  formalized  behaviour  rather  than  affective 
relations.  In  Khae  village  there  were  frequent  complaints 
from  two  cuab  that  they  were  not  receiving  the  respect 
and  deference  due  them  from  their  daughter's  husband's 
group.  This  lack  of  respect  was  attributed  to  foreign 
cultural  influences,  notably  Thai  acculturation. 

When  the  wife-takers  and  wife-givers  ore  from 
different  villages,  it  is  expected  that  a  member  of  the 
wife-taker's  group  vj siting  the  wife-giver's  village  will 
aesk  out  an  age-mate  from  the  wife-giver's  family,  and 
after  addressing  him  with  the  appropriate  term,  will  say, 
-Come  drink  with  me".  After  this  formality,  the  visitor 
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will  go  about  hia  intended  business.  When  meeting  on  a  . 
trail  or  in  the  forest,  it  is  the  wife-takers  who  must 
initiate  tao  formal  greeting,  cooa  wuich  is  the 

gesture  of  respect  and  prestation  used  when  en  honoured 
guest  enters  a  household.  The  wife-givers  may  or  may  not 
return  this  greeting.  To  demonstrate  his  position  of 
humility  and  respect  at  the  wedding  feasu,  the  groom  oust 
ooofigowj  before  his  wife's  group  on  x:hreo  occasions.  This 
formality  is  repeated  by  the  daughter's  husband  on  every 
occasional  meeting  and  at  the  post-marital  feast  given 
three  years  after  the  wedding* 

The  relationship  between  txiv  and  vauv  corresponds 
to  this  deferential  behaviour  between  wife-takers  and 
wife-givers.  Vauv  suat  exhibit  constraint  and  to  some 
extent  servility  when  in  the  presence  of  his  wife's  father. 
Constraint  between  the  two  is  exemplified  in  their  avoidance 
of  discussing  sexual  matters  in  one  another's  presence. 
Observation  of  txiv-vauv  relations  in  Kae  Nni  and  Khae 
leads  one  to  believe  that  common  village  residence,  when 
not  complicated  by  conflict  over  bridewealth  and  other 
property,  usually  leada  to  the  development  of  closer  ties 
of  amity  and  a  significant  lessening  of  formalized 
behaviour.  The  coos  saws  gesture  of  deference  is  usually 
completely  eliminated,  except  on  formal  occasions,  and  thsre 
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ia  often  a  tenor  of  friendship.  this  warn  behaviour 
betveen  txiv  and  vauv  la  significant,  for  it  indloatea 
tnot  proximity  of  reeidenoe  and  poaaibly  otbor  kinabip 
tlea  tend  to  mitigate  the  cool  relationship  of  affinee 
which,  if  from  diatont  village,  oegina  with  any 
diaaatlaf action  over  betrothal  or  wedding  exchangee. 

If  there  ia  no  other  bcaia  for  the  relationahlp,  thia 
coolnees  moy  reault  in  enmity.  Aleo,  marital  strife  usually 
leoda  to  trouble  between  txiv  and  vauv,  for  a  father  is 
faced  with  two  choicca;  to  return  hia  unhappy  daughter  to 
her  hueband  or  accept  a  permanent  aeparation  and  return 
the  bridewealth  payment.  A  vauv  i.  in  both  caaee  challenged 
in  his  almost  total  authority  over  his  spouse,  which  is 
considered  a  loss  of  face.  Another  complicating  factor 
in  the  relationship  l,  the  relative  socio-eoonomio  rank  of 
the  two.  A  wife'e  father  is  usually  of  higher  rank  because 
of  hi.  greater  age  and  this  often  reinforces  the  complementary 
nature  of  their  relationships.  Situations  in  which  a  vauv 
has  a  higher  quasi-political  and  socio-economic  rank  than 
his  wife's  father  would  create  an  impoaaible  situation, 
the  villagers  .ay,  if  the  two  reside  in  the  same  village, 
l'hus  young  men  of  high  status  and  wealth  often  seek  wives 
from  outside  the  village.  An  interesting  facet  of  this 
practice  ore  the  alliances  which  are  formed  between  powerful 
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and  wealthy  cunb  in  different  villages,1* 

When  cross-cousin  marriage  leads  to  a  man  becoming 
the  vouv  cf  his  mother's  brother  or  father's  sister's 
band,  two  distinguishable  differences  occur*  With 
matrilineal  cror3-couoin  marriage,  a  new  composite 
relationship  develops  which  often  has  conflicting  effects. 
Since  a  dab  laua  is  the  sympathetic  sharer  and  the 
arbitrator  between  a  boy  and  his  overbearing  mother,  there 
is  usually  an  affective  tie  in  existence  before  the  advent 
of  the  affinal  bond*  Thus  the  two  often  conflicting 
relationships  oust  be  brought  into  line.  In  the  cases 
of  matrilineal  crose-cousin  marriage  noted  in  Khae  and 
Mae  Hat,  this  dab  laus-aetub  pre-marital  tie  served  to 
mitigate  the  chances  of  conflict*  A  vauv  was  usually 
hesitant  to  assert  his  demands  against  his  mother's 
brother,  who  had  given  him  sympathy  and  aid.  The  conflict 
was  most  often  resolved  within  the  individual  rather 
than  between  the  affinal  groups. 

Father's  sister's  daughter,  on  the  other  hand,  brings 
into  conflict  two  men,  who  in  most  instances,  have  little 
pre-marital  contact,  if  resident  in  separate  villages* 


1*  See  Chapter  V,  pp466ff. 
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Probably  bao.ua.  of  this  lack  of  contact,  a  nan  tracts  . 

fathor-a  slater' a  husband  with  the  sane  pattern  of 
deference  which  h.  axhibita  to  his  phg^.  since  a  nan 
face  the  supernatural  powers  of  his  father-,  sister  and 
is  forced  to  come  to  terns  with  the  powers  she  has  over  him 
it  is  not  usual  that  he  is  excessively  argumentative  and 
assertive  in  his  relations  with  his  father's  sister's 
husband.  Since  no  bridewealth  is  neBotiated  in  patrilineal 
cross-cousin  carriage,  there  is  alnost  no  opportunity  for 
dissatisfaction  over  price  end  terns.  One  ney  wonder,  than, 
how  the  carriage  is  held  togeth.r,  when  e.  daughter  can 
return  to  her  father',  housahold  for  a  permanent  period 
without  any  compensation  payable  to  her  husband.  Ihe  answer 
lies  in  th.  supernatural  hold  which  a  pha^  has  over  her 
brother's  son.  yew  vauv  mistreat  their  father's  sister's 
daughter,  for  fear  of  supernatural  punishment.  They  would 
rather  give  in  to  thoir  wives,  than  face  their  phaui. 

Ihua  though  there  ar.  no  mitigating  influence,  to  th. 
tensions  of  th,  affinal  bond  in  this  latter  type  of  cross- 
cousin  marriage,  there  is  a  powerful  display  of  counter¬ 
acting  influences  which  hold  th.  individual  actors  in  . 
tight  web  of  (social  control. 
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The  Household,  Yin  and  the  Community,  Zej  Zr*> 

The  community  can  bo  described  as  the  local  group  of 
neighbouring  households  that  experience  almost  dally 
Interaction  Kith  eaoh  other.  In  addition  to  proximity. 
White  he o  communities  also  reflect  ties  of  kinship  and 
affinity,  thus  making  the  community  a  predominantly  die-* 
orete  and  easily  recognizable  unit.  Although  community 
members  have  contact  Kith  individuals  from  other 
communities,  most  of  thoir  activities  are  carried  out  in 
the  oommunity,  thus  interaction  between  them  is  both  more 
frequent  and  of  a  different  order  than  those  with 
outsiders,  kurr.  khe,1. 

Members  of  the  household  are  related  to  other 
members  of  the  community  aa  lineage  kin  and  through  the 
Institution  of  marriage,  White  Keo  communities  have 
institutionalised  kinship  structures,  which  represent  the 
localised  residence  of  a  partloular  kin  group,  for 
Instance,  the  patrlllneage.  These  agnatioally  related  kin 
are  those  Individuals  with  whoa  a  man  is  genealogically 
related  through  his  father  and  may  Include  kin  as  closely 
related  as  his  real  brother  or  as  distant  as  the  founder 
of  hie  genealogical  descent  group.  But  whereas  a  brother 
may  be  a  menbor  of  a  man* a  family,  ouab.  such  a  removed 
ancestor  in  his  asoendent  desoont  line  is  not,  A  brother 


U  a  member  of  his  fiaab,  made  familiar  and  real  by  dolly 
oontaot,  while  a  dlsperssd  aaabsr  of  one'.  kwvtn  nay  not 
oust  except  In  his  position  In  tho  ohaln  of  anoostora 
"hloh  forms  one's  group  attachments.  However,  nany  kin 
relationships  ore  real  and  ars  aotod  out  through  tho 
Intimate  oontaot  of  dally  routine.  Thus  the  kinship  ties 
whloh  exist  In  their  on  right  nay  overlap  «ith  the 
Intimate  household  relationships.  A  White  too  village  as 
we  have  seen  Is  oomposed  predoolnantly  of  agnatloally 
related  male,  of  the  Immediately  ascending  or  descending 
generations  to  oneself.  These  men  stand  In  some  sort  of 
kin  relationship  to  each  other,  for  example,  two y  axe 
father's  brothers,  father's  brothers'  sons,  father's 
father,  sons  or  brothers.  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
kinship  categories  in  eaoh  community  and  this  limitation 
can  be  extended  to  kin  living  outside  the  oonmunlty.  saoh 
kin  relationship  has  a  patterned  arrangement  to  each 
Individual  relating  himself  to  kin.  The  Whits  Moo 
villagers  reoognlme  this  arrangement  by  eegregatlng  kin 
into  four  major  group,  of  relationship.,  kwrtn.  one 
mass,  end  ffiSHS  ties.  The  first  group  of  kin  Includes 
all  those  related  as  brothers,  the  entire  unllineal  descent 
group,  whllo  the  sooond  group  am  all  those  kin  related 
through  mother  end  thought  of  ..  mother's  group,  .... 
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Thore  is  a  recognised  division  batmen  tlie  kin  related  as 
brothers  and  the  kin  vi  mother's  side,  whloh  is  expressed 


in  the  kin  terms  applied  to  the  kin  roleB  and  the 
individuals  who  aot  out  these  roles.  The  behaviour  patterns 
shioh  illustrate  the  effeot  of  kinship  toms  on  relation- 
ships  stress  the  preoiso  relationship  in  which  a  nan 
stands  to  tone  one  olso  in  the  community.  A  nan  involved 
in  a  dispute  will  aeek  out  and  exneat  support  of  his 
ta&j.  «n4  they  in  turn  will  expect  his  help,  for  ho  is  a 
father's  brother's  son,  a  father’s  brother  or  some  other 

#  As  a  result  anyone  who  has  few  dose 


agnatlo  kin  in  his  community  tries  to  avoid  confrontations. 
Although  aost  of  one's  relatives  within  the  ooaaunlty 


are  olose  kin 
and  even  no»v*kin. 


»  there  may  be  sons  distant  kin 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  olose 


kin  who  are  not  Members  of  the  eoaaunity.  Those  agnatio 
relatives  who  are  not  fellow  eoeammity  members  axe  often 
referred  to  as  fag£U  SfcX  Eft,  distant  relatives,  even 
though  they  may  be  genealogically  closer  then  a  fellow 
villager  who  is  ealled  jeg&LU  To  explain  this  apparent 
contradiction  in  terms  the  villagers  draw  attention  to  the 

***''1**  TQg  naall  ih  ^  ^ 

H  t8<%"  »htoh  describes  a  very  dose  relative  as 
having  the  one  flesh,  skin  and  belonging  to  the  same  dump 


j 
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of  bamboo  and  tree  as  oneself,  They  point  out  that  a 

oluq>  of  bamboo  grows  in  a  cluster,  as  all  close  agnatio 
kin  should. 

The  agnatic  kinship  structure  of  Whito  Keo  com¬ 
munities  is  a  function  of  the  residence  rules  and  the 
associations  between  individuals  that  develop  as  a  result 
of  these  rules.  Pa  trilocal  residence  rules  have  created 
coununi  ties  where  there  are  many  daughtera-ln-law,  nvab. 

Due  to  the  occasional  necessity  of  bridesorvir  *  obligations 
there  are  also  oases  of  resident  sons- in-law,  gauv.  The 
formation  of  new  communities  is  usually  created  by  groups 
of  olose  agnates  breaking  away  from  the  parent  community 
and  establishing  a  now  village  (see  p,  342  ).  Thus  in  most 
communities  there  are  three  principal  generations  tied 
together  through  agnatic  and  affinal  relationships*  an 
ascendant  generation  with  marr>*  children,  a  younger 
■arried  generation,  and  the  ui  r  ^rled  children  of  the 
latter.  The  kinship  ties  in  the  ascendant  generation  fr-end 
to  be  the  sibling  relationship,  while  in  the  descendant 
generation  cousin  ties  are  predominant. 

m  members  of  a  community,  Including  agnatic  kin 
•nd  afflnas,  an  spoken  of  aa  Kwrtl.1  ob  one  p9b  tadinta 
itothor  they  an  nlatod  or  not.  Thus  the  White  Keo  assum 
that  all  aeobon  of  a  community  ban  a  kinship  nlatlon 


either  through  marriage  or  ooneangulneally,  The  White  Moo 
uao  tho  word  jarvtl^  to  indioate  this  kin  tie  between 
Individuals.  Thus  all  aembers  of  a  man’s  agnatie  group 
aro  called  ISfy.Vlvl*  ^he  term  fcwvtll  does  not  inolude  a 

relatives  through  his  mother.  Although  all  agnatio 
r  ^  of  a  man  are  fcgUi  to  him,  the  word  most  nequently 
*'®forB  t0  oload  asnatio  relatives,  in  particular  those 
Pormt  ff0®  t*  m  olftia  bridewealth  rights  (see 
P.  466).  Thus  it  is  within  the  local  community  where 
kinship  links  aro  reinforced  by  proximity  end 

participation  In  so tl vi ties  that  the  strongest  kin  ties  * 
are  evident. 

An  examination  of  the  kinship  struoture  of  Hee^Nai 
illustrates  how  this  pattern  works  out  in  praotioe.  Kae 
Nai  is  a  small  community  with  a  Closely  knit  kinship 
structure.  The  community,  os  many  White  Meo  communities, 
comprises  two  sumamo  groups  or  maximal  lineages,  (see  p. 
466),  Relationships  between  a  community  member  and  any 
other  member  of  the  oommunity  enhanees  his  ties  to  it  and 
gives  him  status  in  it,  but  within  the  complex  of  oot*» 
munity  activities  all  relationships  are  usually  given 
aqua!,  importance,  for  more  emphasis  is  plaoed  on  living 
jobber  In  a  small  corporate  community  than  on  kinship 
c-.tegorlos.  The  kinship  ties  betseen  married  adul  ts  is 
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demonstrated  la  Figure  XX  f  which  represents  the 
genealogical  position  of  community  members  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  pattern.  The  village  of  Kae  Kal  and  the 
newly  segmented  hamlet  of  Jak  Kyn  are  represented  a  a  a 
■Ingle  genealogical  unit,  but  the  geographical  dl via ion 
between  the  two  settlements  la  Indicated  by  a  line 
separating  the  relative  household  positions.  Km  Kal  was 
formed  by  individual  no,  5  and  Jak  Kyn  by  Individual 
no,  11,  who  are  two  of  the  seven  brothers  comprising  tha 
upper  generational  level  of  the  community.  The  kinship 
oore  of  Mae  Kal  is  the  group  of  siblings,  nos,  9,  5,  4, 

11#  6,  7  and  8,  The  village  shaman,  ELe  Ju,  no,  10, 
joined  the  community  after  it  had  moved  to  Mae  Nal,  BL« 
Ju  ms  afflnally  related  to  two  members  of  the  comuni ty 
through  his  sister  Lu,  married  to  the  head  of  household 
no,  12  and  his  brother's  daughter  Cho,  married  to  the 
head  of  household  no,  2,  He  was  therefore  brother-in-law, 
ISM  4&SL  hlgkt  to  members  of  the  Sae  Lis  agnatic  group 
before  moving  to  Kae  Hal,  The  real  relation  between  HLe 
Ju  and  Lu  is  *  nwm-yl.1.  and  this  la  often 

used  by  Hie  Ju  to  establish  hie  oonneotlon  in  the  village, 
even  though  his  daughter  is  married  to  the  head  of 
household  uo,  3#  thus  oxeating  a  higher  status,  tnv-vauv 
relationship  between  himself  and  the  Lis  lineage. 
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To  deeignate  the  relationship  as  txlv  vnuv  would  oonfllot 
wlti}  the  ^one rational  orlterlon  and  only  confirms  the  faot 
tliat  Hie  Ju«o  group  as  wlfe-givera  prior  to  this  union 
already  hsd^otatua  within  the  ooommity,  It  would  alao 
oonfllot  with  the  realities  of  the  social  relationships 
within  the  community.  Such  a f fines  of  long  standing  are 


opolren  of  aa  iswrtll  neeitoa  and  in  a  general  aoolol  aenae 
aro  treated  as  toQflll  for  4hey  are  nembera  of  the  aoonmaityi 
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and  are  often  inoluded  in  kin  dusters  (see  p.  351  )# 

l**«or  waunity  *t  Khee  preaenta  a  more,  w.,  , 

rogeneous  kinship  aferiioture  with  five  cores  of  dose 
eonaanguinaal  kin  interrelated  as  agnatlo  kin  and  by 
BArri*«®  *|M.  <to»  of  theae  cores,  no.  3,  la  made  up  of 
descendants  of  the  founding  group  3ae  Vaj,  The  fifth  oore 
consists  of  the  families  of  three  brothers  who  recently 
returned  to  the  community  (see  p.  333 ),  the  fourth  group 
of  the  Sae  XaJ  surname  group  indudes  affine s  as  well  and 
has  been  exchanging  woaen  with  the  Sae  VUJ  group  since 
1950  when  these  groups  were  olearing  the  slopes  surrounding 
the  old  Khae  Tillage  site,  They  then  moved  to,  the  new 
sits  with  the  Sae  Vaj  lineage  to  form  a  new  community 

Ulcure  xxv). 

Xha  variable  kinship  opposition  of  those  two  White 
t.oo  communities  is  a  function  of  lineage  exogamy  and 
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residence  rules  that  leave  a  great  deal  up  to  individual 
ohoioe.  The  structure  of  particular  c annual tio a  depends 
on  the  marriage  and  residence  choices  made  in  part  by 
particular  individuals. 

The  White  Keo  community  may  be  called  a  village  in 
that  it  comprises  a  corporate  group  whioh  is  the  basis  for 
political  action.  There  is  a  strong  sense -of  solidarity 
between  its  members  whioh  often  is  superimposed  on  affinal 
links  requiring: all community  members,  whether  or  not  they 
axe  agnatic  kin  to  act  as  if  they  were.  Although  villagers 
have  considerable  oontaot  with  Moo  and  other®  from 
neighbouring  communities,  most  of  their  activities  axe 

L  village-oriented,  thereby  reinforcing  the  strong  ties 
among  community  Bombers.  Villagers  have  dose  economic 
relations  and  common  economic  interests.  Ownership  of 

O  swiddens  and  grazing  areas  are  often  spoken  of  in  toms 
of  the  lineage  with  whioh  the  village  is  associated,  ewa 
though  they  are  household  property.  In  the  smaller 
villages  there  is  considerable  labour  exchange  co¬ 
operation  between  houeeholds.  In  spite  of  their  daily 
oontaot  with  one  another  and  their  community  of  interests, 
there  are  rivalries  between  members  of  different  dusters 
of  a  village.  These  rivalries  seem  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  larger  villages,  where  kin  clusters  axe  settled  in 

L 


particular  flections  of  the  village  and  oxhibit  a  feeling 
of  exclusiveness  toward  each  other.  The  village,  as  noted, 
usually  has  a  oore  of  olose  kin.  In  addition  there  nay 
bo  peripheral  aerators  who  are  not  olosely  related  to  oil 
of  their  fellow  villagers,  and  sane  larger  villages  have 
several  distinot  cores  of  olose  kin.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  any  individual,  the  lineage  relatione  and  generational 
differences  spread  out  beyond  the  local  group,  the  *4 
oomunity  never  corresponds  to  the  entire  kin  group  of 
any  of  it a  Members  and  Wh^Lte  Keo  oopwnity  is  not  often 
exclusively  composed  of  asmbsrs  of  a  single  surname  groups 
and  their  wives.  Furthermore,  there  seems  to  he  no 
inclination  for  an  agnatlo  lineage  to  beoomo  localized 
within  a  region.  In  Xhae  there  are  a  number  of  distinct 
oores  of  ocnsanguineal  olose  kin,  who  had  no  olose  agnatlo 
or  affinal  ties  with  eaoh  other  before  they  moved  to 
and  their  children  intermarried.  Ihe  laok  of  regional 
endogamy  or  exogamy  and  the  mobility  of  households  and 
communities  in  and  out  of  the  region  have  maintained  the 
hotorogonelty  of  the  kinship  structure  of  the  region, 
fcovortholess,  in  every  village  there  is  a  dominant 
agnosic  lineage  and  into  this  lineage  non-lineage  females 
ire  incorporated  through  marriage,  other  lines  sad 

individuals  are  occasionally  incorporated  into  the  lineages 
by  adoption. 


Layeut  and  Boaidonoo  in  th®  Villages 

A.  previously  desorlbed,  th.  White  Moo  prefer  village 
tltaa  situated  on  th®  oornlca  of  mountain  ridgea.  Iho 
Whito  Kao  ltw  in  roetanguior  houses,  having  board 
xmUo  and  thatohod  roof,  with  pounded  mud  floors.  The 
variations  batman  these  houses  is  not  noteworthy,  with 
the  exception  of  site,  as  houses,  an  oonstruotod  in  a 
prescribed  manner  and  position,  fhos.  houses  axe  situated 
at  distances  ranging  from  eight  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
metres  apart.  All  houses  near  the  village  complex  axe 
considered  as  part  of  the  Tillage  whether  they  are  in  the 
central  area  of  the  village  or  removed  SOB®  distance  away 
*W»  It.  The  households  of  the  village  axe  to  a  large 
oxtent  independent  socio-economic  units.  Within  these 
houeeholde  the  senior  agnatlo  member  is  usually  the 
few  iaaussz.  household  heed,  who  makes  decisions  for  ^ 
household  and  regulates  household  affairs. 

Bouses  are  usually  situated  on  the  dope  of  a  ridge 
»hloh  comprises  the  village  location.  In  most  Whit.  Meo 
villages,  settlement  patterns  are  designed  so  that  dose 
msaatlo  relatives  reside  near  one  another.  These  group. 

Of  houses  can  be  described  as  clue  tars,  kwvtn  c 
*»  distinguish  i  from  the  whole  or  total  o casualty  of 
individuals  whioh  lndudee  all  the  people  living  in  the 


village i  relative a  or  otherwise,  lwvtll  eb  ecv  pat  trials. 
The  torrtll  ob  nay  oonprlao  as  few  as  two  and  ao  many  as 
the  total  number  of  vlllago  houLohcldo.  In  Kao  *ai  the 
dl vision  splits  the  vlllago  more  or  lose  eve.ily,  with  ten 
households  of  the  Sae  Lie  lineage  and  seven  of 

the  Sae  raj  maximal  lineage,  divided  into  four  ream  in 
some  Instances  and  two  aeon  in  others.  "!*• 

Figures  XVII  (Kae  Nai), . 'XVXXJ  (Jak  KynJ  nn^  xXX  CKhae) 
illustrate  the  layout  of  three  White  Keo  village*  in 
Chiengmai  Province,  Inoludod  with  eaoh  diagram  ie  the 
name  of  the  household  head  for  eaoh  independent  heuee 
unit.  The  inhabitants  think  of  their  village  ao  clusters 
of  mutually  dependent  households  which  have  ohosen  to 

•#  Me  .  „  *> 

settle  in  the  same  location  because  of  patrilineal  and 
affinal  ties.  A  village  must  have  an  uphill  end,  ouan 
3£o,  and  a  downhill  end,  flag  zos.  and  the  houses  within 
the  village  are  referred  to  as  being  situated  at  sens 
point  between  either  end.  The  tuo  tsav  hauv  most  often 
has  his  house  In  the  oentral  area  of  the  vlllago,  midway 
ie  tween  the  two  ends,  while  other  households  are  strung 
out  along  the  ridgeline  on  which  most  villages  are  located. 
Apart  from  size,  there  is  not  a  significant  difference  in 
these  villages  of  Chiengmal  Province,  Village  sitae  are 
selected  so  that  they  are  near  a  lab,  vea  hav.  broad  level 
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FIGURE  xv;n 
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vailoy  opening  at  one  end,  or  a  luv  h»v  zawi.  enclosed 
valloy,  so  that  there  la  agricultural  land  nearby. 

Ideally  the  site  should  be  located  at  a  point  on  a  ridge 
between  thref  or  four  higher  mountains  eo  tht t  there  will 
bo  sufficient  water  from  mountain  streams.  High  noun  tains 
our  rounding  tho  village  also  protect  It  from  strong  winds. 
A  now  village  site  must  not  bo  an  abandoned  si  to,  because 
tho  reasoning  goes  that  If  it  had  boon  a  good,  £2fiJJlSS14<L8 
clta  tho  previous  community  would  not  have  moved  away.  It 
13  always  difficult  to  find  a  £2SLIJ}S&!£jL  lb  a  populated 
area,  for  any  site  arouses  suspicions  as  to  why  ease  other 
group  did  not  soleot  it.  The  final  determination  Is  made 
by  the  headman,  who  kills  a  oook  and  examines  the  bird’s 
legs  to  disoover  any  cue  ns.  Smooth  legs  indicate  that 
tho  site  is  200  nlsiuf. 

As  Figures  XVII,  mil  and  XIX  demonstrate,  the 
position  of  village  households  corresponds  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  relationship  between  them.  Each  village 
is  oomposod  of  clusters  of  olosely  related  agnates  and 
cer„uln  affinal  relatives,  ahoae  ol  us  tors  or  segments 
within  tho  village  do tormina  houso  placement.  They  ora 
dotorminod  by  reference  to  adult  males  living  within  tho 
/illago,  who  are  primarily  members  of  the  kwvtll. 
lineage  dosoent  group.  The  houses  of  fathers  and  elder 
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brothers  art  the  core  of  these  clusters  and  axe  Battled 
axeund  by  younger  brothers  and  tholr  facilioa,  Although 
the  oonfigurati on  of  houses  In  Mao’ Hal  la  not  8t.*iotly 
arraagod  according  to  acta  of  full  siblings,  it  does 
indioato  that  there  is  an  eaphaais  on  sibling  clusters 
at  varying  gonorational  levels,  no  ozompliriod  by  Cluster 
I.  The  households  in  Cluster  II  ail  belong  to  the  Sue 
Lis  brothers  of  the  village  headaan's  generation.  The 
only  dusker  which  appears  to  break  this  pattom  is  dunter 
III,  In  Khioh  the  household  of  Qua  Gao  Lin  i a  included,  A 
possible  explanation  of  the  location  of  Qua's  household  la 
that  the  senior  wives  of  both  Qua  and  See  Leo  an  sister* 
frea  a  saa  HawJ  lineage  in  another  village,  scce 
villagers  felt  that  it  ms  to  aoooocodate  his  wife  that 
Qua  noved  to  a  location  near  hla  father's  elder  brother's 
household.  Besides  being  distinguished  fir  accordance  with 
agnatlo  kin  ties,  certain  affinal  clusterings  are  evident. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  He  Ju  in  Cluster  III  is  the 
second  wife  of  Qua  Sae  Lis,  Thus  the  ahacan  and  the  head 
nan  of  the  village  speak  of  eaoh  other  as  affinea  and 
ftt*drons  eaoh  other  with  the  appropriate  affinal  terras, 
aaa&.,.TO.3,  *nd  *ven  though  Qua  is  Sae  La's  older 

brother's  son.  Ju  Sae  Lia  in  Cluster  II  is  narrled  to  a 
sister  of  the  village  headoaa  in  Cluster  III, 


Ochor  criteria ,  suoh  as  proximity  of  swiddsns, 
frequency  of  visiting  between  neighbours,  ooupled  with 
ritual  Interaction,  Indicate  a  preference  for  ag-atio 
sibling  rocidcneo  patterns.  Figure  XX  illustrates  two 
najor  agricultural  areas  for  Kao  Kai  village.  The 
swiddons  are  given  numbers  corresponding  with  the  vUlage 
households  in  Figure  XX.  Although  the  villagers  volos  no 
preference  which  would  indicate  a  coincidence  of  proximity 
between  households  and  swiddens,  an  obvious  correspondence 
exists.  Fourtoon  of  the  twenty-five  swiddens  in  the 
diagram  are  situated  next  to  clustered  kin  from  the 
vUlage.  These  patrUineally  related  households  which 
settle  close  together,  fora  localized  patrUineages,  which 
are  common  to  Jak  Kyn  hamlet  and  Khao  village  as  weU. 

Examination  of  the  residence  patterns  of  Jak  Kyn 
reflects  the  same  tendency  toward  the  clustering  of  agnatlo 
and  to  some  extent  affinal  households.  Jak  Kyn  is  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  two  olusters,  duster  I  is  located 
on  aaaa  -0?|,  the  uphUl  approach  to  the  hamlet  and  contains 
the  household  of  only  the  Sae  Lis  ^  maximal  lineage, 

Ju  Joe  tho  founder  and  headman  of  the  hamlet  and  his 
father's  younger  brother,  Pow.  Separated  from  these  two 
households,  but  on  tho  same  side  of  the  Jak  Kyn  strain, 
which  provides  water  for  tho  village,  is  the  housebdd  of 
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Ju  iJae  I  AO,  tho  Bon  of  Ju  Jot's  oldor  brother.  cluster 
II,  situated  on  tho  opposite  Bide  of  tho  stream,  consists 
of  four  households  belonging  to  tho  Sae  raj  rocs.  All  of 

‘  i  t 

tho  Jae  YaJ  houoohold  heads  ara  siblings,  Al  though  Ju 
3ao  Lis  is  considered  a  part  of  dustor  I,  he  io  spatially 
muoh  closer  to  duster  II  and  In  particular  to  tho  house¬ 
hold  of  Kalu  3ae  raj,  whoso  elder  slstor  io  his  wife,  iho 
total  of  savon  households  has  a  population  of  fifty-seven 
individuals  and  three  infants.  Approximately  ei$it  per 
cent  of  the  owiddens  of  these  households  cro  located  in 
three  specific  areas.  Three  of  these  axe  cultivated 
tho  households  of  tho  Sae  raj  cluster,  while  the  others 
axe  see  Lee, 

Khae  Tillage  oan  be  divided  into  five  clusters  j 
Cluster  I  situated  on  the  northwestern  entrance  to  the 
village,  includes  six  households.  In  the  control  area  of 
the  village  Cluster  II  and  III,  comprise  three  and  four 
households  respectively,  duster  17  at  tho  southeastern 
point  of  the  village  Is  the  largest  single  grouping  with 
nino  households.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  metres  southwest 
o.*  tho  vlllago  contra  is  duster  V,  whioh  has  three  house¬ 
holds  situated  in  close  proximity,  but  isolatod  from  the 
«  t  of  the  village. 

Cut  of  tho  total  number  of  clusters  designated  in 
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™  1W*  0017  **  11  eMluaitely  patrilineal  and  eon* 

»  ulnoal.  Tha  others  ore  larger  and  Include  affinal  as 
*11  as  agnatic  kin.  in  Jak  Km  both  clusters  are  oca;, 
prised  of  patrlllnaally  and  oonsangulneally  related 
households.  Shoe  gins  a  sinttar  mustering  with  only 
dusters  v  and  111  ocupossd  of  ogrntio  kin.  In  story  oaae 
the  larger  musters  lnolude  afflnally  related  households. 

QJ spite  the  lumber  of  exceptions,  patrilineal 
musters  prodouinate.  Sioept  for  one  household  in  duster 
I»  in  Kbae,  all  of  the  bouses  belong  to  the  See  M 

shllo  dusters  II,  III  and  V  are  with  two  exceptions  See  W- 
Vaj  territory.  Hear  the  oentri  of  the  tillage,  whets 
dusters  II  and  III  converge,  the  pattern  of  agnatio 
household  musters  la  lea.  distinot,  which  nay  bo  due  ' 
the  nerging  ef  different  musters;  '  Tabls  *TTT  sites  a 
—  of  the  resides  ^  ^1^. 
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exception  of  the  three  nonrtleo  f.uuaehoidi  In  Kha  -  dllaj 
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dl  of  the  houoeholdi*ln  the  rlllago  have  kin  ties  irlthln 


vlllac?r.  in  Kae  Kal  and  Jak  Kyn  as  veil  as  *>m 
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jLllase,  the  patrilineal  dusters  appear  larger  than  the 


non-pa tr  11  lnaal  groupings*  neverthaless,  agnatic  dusters 
predominate  9  and  It  can  be  stated  that  tho  patrilineal 

‘  reoidenoo  rule  la  followed  fairly  consistently*  host  of 

*  **  •  ,» 


the  agnatlo  alusoter  and  aegaents  of  the  cooblned  oluntera 


ere  oosposad  of  brothers  end  their  fsoilles  or  foalllM 
xolatod  through  hrothara.  Bran  widows,  if  not  inooipormted 
•a  secondary  wires,  usually  reus  In  in  their  husband's 
village  and  remain  dependant  to  a  exeat  extent  on  their 
husband 'a  brother!.  Althoutfj  there  are  no  oases  of 
husband's  Heine  noperm  tea  oonpHtely  froc  thslr  agnitlo 
kta  near  thslr  wire's  natal  Un  In  tho  villages,  there  are 
tjK0  houcobolda  In  Has  Kel/Jak  Kyn  and  two  In  Khae  .-m4i  ‘ 
ofio  situated  In  proxlaity  to  oertsln  households  either "?  ■ 
bolonglns  to  the  wife's  natal  llnease  group  or  alone  to  • 
xarriod  slater  of  the  wife.  In  the"  former  ossa,  qm  see 
Llo's  household  is  1 ousted  apart  froa  hie  brothers,  near 
the  household  of  his  father's  brother,  so  that  his  senior 
wife  oould  bo  nosr  hor  older  sister,  HUe  in  dak  kyn,  da 
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Sa«  Us  has  built  hit  house  nearer  to  hit  wife**  patrl- 

linoal  kin  than  to  his  own,  despite  the  foot  that  his 
household’s  activities  are  aoro  closely  aligned  rlth  his 
own  linoago  group.  In  Khao  village  Lao  Tua  Lao  VaJ  lives 

flP3rt  £"  Patmia#*f  *"**  M»  «-  household  of 
hu  Wlfo.o  brithor  XT*.  other'.nd  of  th.  4 

<*■*»*.  surrounded  by  hi,  * 

Wr  ■  .  feJatfc  JULtbao.  v 
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ou  “holds  aro  oentied  morff  on  thoir  affinal  clusters  ttwm'„  ■'"“  '  " 
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*  : *•  «®»*tio  Jf$q>  participation. 

i?*  18  intowstln^  that  three  unaffUiated  houses 
^holda  are  all  located  In  Cluster  *&  of  Khae  village.  A 

Pk&nw*  ana  1.  m-wm* 

*P#09ntI01  *w*  o'  the  vlllaas,  *  Since  two  of  the  throe 
If  unaffUla»d  ^haiacholda  belong  to  Ihalf  Interested  prlnartlr 

-  ln  trad0‘  14  ls*»»tunl  that  they  should  ssloot  a  location 
J  ,  ln  the  huh  of  aoat  village  activities.  Cluster  III  ^ 
also  nearest  the  gsographlaal  spot  Mian  the  clusters  of 
-  ^  the  two  vuiago  dans  morse  and  la  therefore  an  ana  of 
'*>  household  sottleaent,  ' 

Host  of  the  larger  kin  clusters  in  ICao  jJai  aro  part 
of  a  broader  inn  network  that  lnolufe.  the  aeWn  household*  t 
In  ja^  Kyn  h&nlot.  Linking  households  through  pa tri  1  lnesST* 
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-ateUtn«l  and  ama*  *ta.g:l*hU«W,«n.  b.  axtwdsd 

to  on  the  fllUfl.  Of  tho  Bone  Dong-Ha.  ala  saa  «elon,  .  .. 

and  ovoa  to  Khao  village,  too,  fmy  an,,  ^  ^  .IW* 

n.  tho  wlf.  Of  row  aw  Us,  la  th.  daughter  of  long  » 

aJ  *h6  ta  au,t«*  »  tt»  TUla*a.( .  Ih.  ;  ; 
ont^o  network  of  th.  loo*  liW  of  too  3a.  ti.  a*Ttoo 


laj  olan  In  Kao  KS1,  to.  rUlagora  claln,  oan  bo  *rfrort 
without  gthl^oglo*  »#or*pooi  fra,  Pmgg  3"  ^  .^.1,  j 

one  of  tha  motors  of  Loo  3«  Lis,  tho  loadm  of  tho  group 
which  oovod  Into  Chicago*  Province,  ma  named  to  a 
Sao-Bawj,  who  It  U  wtif, f*«0fc  too  White  Koo  WlUg*  la 
auim  and  Ha.  Hongaorn  Pronaoo.  Tholr  migration  oam.d 
then  froa  Doi  Haung  It  la  Anna  across  too  Rskong  airor 
opposite  too  old  'aaphur*  of  Chtongnal.  froa  thorn  tho/  ’ 
went  to  Pol  Luang  In  tophur  Pul  of  na»  Uongsoxa  Prorlnoo, 

*•  Si51S%,(k.*SL««»  *  fttan  a.  follows,  fmj 
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**•  LU  had  •”*»«•«  «**  granddaughter  of  his  paternal 
eroat-aunt  be  aarrlod  to  hto  eon  Tons,  before  Tons  ms  born, 
Since  there  In  little  communication  betmen  those  distant 
vUlagee  no  final  position  sill  be  taken  until  Tons  visits 
the  villose  of  his  father's  father'o  sister.  In  another 
case,  the  paternal  nephew  of  Lu  Sao  Lis  la  reputed  to  be 
llvins  in  Laos  named  to  the  dauehter  of  Sana  Po  Sao  Lie, 
the  second  In  command  of  revolutionary  foroee  m  that  aiea. 
The  network  Is  extended  even  further  throuoh  affinal  ties 
to  _  villagers  In  Phltsanulok  Provinoo.  aie  Ju'o  sistor 
oarried  the  son  of  a  Pia  Sae  Hawj  from  Hual  Sao  village, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  residents  In  the  larsest  Keo  vlllaas 
in  Thailand,  oonelstlna  of  350  households.  Plo  has 
extonslvo  kin  ties  which  load  back  to  the  wife  of  Sao  Lu, 
hoadrnn  of  *.  Kftl,  Despite  this  Ihot,  non.  of  the  houm- 
holds  in  this  network  of  relations  can  trace  their  own 
patrilineal  olan  members  mors  than  a  depth  of  five 

&  rations,  in  aseondlna  generations  they  can  recall  their 
father's  father's  rather,  father's  lather  and  father's 
mother,  but  not  their  mother',  lather's  lather,  their 
awareness  of  broad  kin  ties  within  tho  entire  area  of  tleo 
migrations  is  amazingly  effective.  Sines  most  of  the  kin 
«ss  in  this  network  are  patrilineal,  this  ability  is  most 
j.ll:cly  related  to  the  strong  taboo  against  marrying  anyone 


3*0 


from  ©ne»e  otm  clan.  That®  la  ala®  indication  that  " 
powerful  families  tend  to  marry  lcportant  f anil  lea  tnxk 
other  villages,  thus  reinforcing  a  network  of  alliances, 
As  mentioned,  the  clusters  of  households,  although 
essentially  ft  residential  group,  do  tend  to  have  certain 
oounon  functions  such  as  limited  svidden  labour  exchange, 
neighbourhood  visiting  and  the  selection  of  contiguous 
swidden  sites.  This  corporate  oharactor  does  not  conflict 
with  the  uniquely  agnatio  function  of  the  patrilineages, 
which  are  the  primary  ritual  and  property  holding  segments 
in  a  village,  Proximity  of  residence  and/or  swiddens  is 
secondary  to  the  tawtld  property  relationships  based  on 
the  household  family  and  In  the  collective  participation 
in  ritual  activities.  At  the  cov  ua  hauv  ohua  ceremony 
in  which  all  members  of  the  village  and  others  trm 
neighbouring  areas  that  have  the  earns  father  and  paternal 
grandfather,  nfli  fcQP  txiv.  koom  Vftw.  gather  st  the 
common  grave  of  their  ancestor®,  no  non-pa tril lneal 
arc  permitted.  The  majority  of  saerifloes  and  rituals 
undertaken  by  the  lineage  and  household  are  exclusive  for 
those  j&oflj  wo  a  hooa  of  the  some  parentage  (paternal 
crandparonts),  Af fines,  needtsa,  and  those  unrelated 
-embers  of  other  clans,  ob  cog  cob  txha^n.  are  excluded  or 
at  most  do  not  aotively  participate  in  the  ceremony  ,  since 
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tho  transmission  of  proporty  Is,  exeept  fop  minor  personal 
ltomo,  sxoluslvoly  through  tho  oole  lino,  them  u  0on- 
0ta!lt  between  pa trll locally  related  ;-dn  on 

«moh  matters  as  inheritance,  guardianship,  the  resolution 
of  lineage  disputes  and  tho  expiation  of  lines®,  ancestors. 

iesidonco,  however,  is  very  lnporta.it  In  pamlttlng 
segments  of  flsslonal  llnoages,  without  consideration  of 
material  possooslons,  to  generate  closer  relationships  and 
re-establish  ttn  ties  through  lntoraotlon.  In  the  village, 
sroup  relationships  era  based  equally  on  tho  residential 
clusters,  mesa  neighbourhood  groups  have  daily  contact, 
and  among  the  households  there  Is  a  grant  deal  of  mutual 
aid,  such  as  lending  money,  telping  in  the  construction  of 
a  neighbour's  house  and  offering  assistance  during  peak 
cultivation  periods,  often  close  neighbours  ora  treated 
as  Igffttl.  Some  affinal  neighbours  are  allowed  to  sloop 
under  the  spirit  peat,  although  this  Is  erprosaly  forbidden 
by  custom.  i.Qvorthelesa,  the  prevalent  rasldenoe  pattern 
consists  Of  clusters  of  brothers  and  their  families,  which 
are  often  segments  of  patrUlneagos  which  have  flaslonod. 

Jah  iCyu  haalet  la  a  oaso  la  point.  These  dusters  manifest 
considerable  ooheslvenses  and  for  then  kinship  is  a  reality 
iu  tho  ve  no  rat  ion  of  common  anoostors* 


i 
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T-t  *}  '  i;  >  ^  . 

Tho  segaontation  of  Villages 

Tbs  mein  oausce  for  tho  splitting  up  of  villages  oaa 
be  laid  to  the  search  for  new  land  for  cultivation  and  the 
inadequacy  of  villages  which  arc  too  distant  frcn  swiddsa 
Sites,  There  aro  also  a  number  of  corollary  res  eons  such 
as  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  villagers,  especially  tho 
headman,  the  look  of  eligible  resales  within  the  village 
or  in  nearby  villages  and  tho  pervasive  desire  to  fore 
aueiior  sore  compatible  end  co-operative  xooidontial 
groups,  fieeidoo  these  reasons  which  will  ho  examined  la 
greater  detail,  are  the  multitude  of  pereoml  ratictal- 
isatiene  given  by  individual  household  hoods.  Those 
rat)  3nai isatiene  range  free  general  dleastlsfastlsn  with 
hie  lot  in  the  village  to  tho  outrl*it  TiliMiriHin  of  ths 
evil  forest  spirits,  nssm«  which  have  ^ntlwitd 

Misfortune  upon  tho  village. 

Three  oases  of  flooioa  aro  of  particular  interests 
tbs  decision  of  Ju  Joe  flea  lie  and  his  aagttnt  to  abandon 
their  hones  in  Mas  m  and  oat  the  nearby  hauler  of 
ths  migration  of  ths  aaj ferity  of  ths  household 
cocaprifling  ths  old  site  of  teas  village,  (*het  laua)  to 
the  present  sit#  of  the  village  at  19*  N,  lattltadsi  and 
the  ehort-livod  nave  to  a  aaw  alia  hr  thfaa  tea  hi 


vlllugcc  In  tha  chnj£.  Ac  coon  as  Ju  Joo  end  1’ow  he  1  be/yun 
cl  car  Inc  and  building,  Ju  Cac  Lis,  hie  older  brothor*3  ron, 
persuaded  hie  af f lnoe  and  cortain  of  their  cluster  tc  novo 
also,  sarins  the  year  of  l9u?t  four  additional  fanilioo 
fro.i  ..ao  4*al  v;oro  con  tonpla  ting  settling  in  Jab  l.yin  Quag 
i.er.j,  aua  and  fua  bao  Lie,  The  reasons  for  such  a  cove 
were  attributed  to  liardshlp  and  death j  the  sore  .  deouato 
Kater  supply  lr,  Jak  Kyn,  and  the  Joining  of  1  of  the 

ee.uo  generation  in  one  village.1 

Alio  second  case  of  co^aontatlon  differs  subs  tout  lolly 
froa  the  ovents  surrounding  the  Jal:  Kyn  ecgscr.tatlon.  When 
t’.:o  nuoh  rcspcctod  hcadaan  of  Khae  (lnus)  died  in  the  late 
^O’c,  it  was  found  Inpossible  to  beep  the  village  toother. 
Unost  twonty  uonths  went  by  whon  tho  villaco  had  no 
hcadaan.  Two  or  three  of  tho  elder  and  wealthier  household 
heads  claiue  ’.  followings  of  equal  size  and  strength.  No 


ono  vac  apparently  happy  with  tho  situation  which  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  pressure  on  suitable  swidden  sites  by  the 
encroaching  Karen  villaco  of  Ian-  Ton  Phoeng.  Slnco  it 
v:as  lapocsiblo  to  k  op  the  village  together,  it  split  into 
two  snail  and  ono  large  sogaontc.  One  of  tho  snnller 
•'ej’.  -ntn  comprising  noro  or  lees  nino  households  moved  to 


i?1Lro^s2n  a<  dually  conflioto  with  tho  genealogical 
f*  cts,  but  may  r^for  to  the  nre dominance  of  one 
Coloration  in  Jak  Kyn  or  tho  novo  to  Jak  Kyn  by  one 
sonoratlon  segment,  v  " 


Khun  Klang,  another  went  west  toward  the  Duraa  bordor  and 
tho  third  and  largest  oegnent  settled  on  the  site  of  tha 
prooont  village  of  Khao.  Tha  reasons  for  tho  segmentation 
Room  to  Indicate  that  tho  villagers  oould  not  adjust  ao  a 
group  of  clusters  to  any  ono  suooossor  Vo  tha  to  no  rated 
old  headman,  Tho  throe  competing  headmen  were  not  ahlo  to 
satisfy  all  tho  donando  of  tho  villagers,  so  certain 
clusters  dooldad  to  make  thalr  own  adjustments  by  sottling 
olooTThoro*  Unlike  tha  first  example,  none  of  tho  fissioned 
segments  of  Khao  (laus)  oonsider  themselves  as  one  village 
or  community.  Hone  of  tho  segnonts  even  have  contiguous 
swiddene. 

Tho  third  and  final  oase  involves  what  might  be  des* 
orlbod  as  a  protest  segmentation.  Although  it  was  only  a 
temporary  move  of  lesa  than  two  years  duration,  it  had  a 
profound  effoot  on  Khao  village,  Jua  Qae  VaJ,  the  senior 
neabor  of  Cluster  V  in  Khao  village,  initiated  the  fission 
from  Khao  which  included  the  two  other  households  in  his 
cluster.  Jua' s  reasons  for  settling  in  a  new  village  with 
his  brothers  Va  and  Chong  appear  almost  totally  political. 
Ton  years  before  the  segmentation,  Jua's  father  was  the 
headman  of  Khao  (laus),,  ->-h  When  he  died  the 

confusion  and  final  fission  of  Khaa  (laus)  occurred. 

Chins  5ao  Ya  was  aado  hoadaan  of  the  segment  which  settled 
in  the  present  community  of  Khae,  as  an  aot  of  compromise 
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l>y  the  hourohold  hoads  and  oldoro,  Tins  Gao  inj  had  boon 
tho  choice  of  tho  majority  of  villager  ,  but  Dua  Pa  3ao 
raJ  rofucod  to  allow  his  supporters  to  book  Ylng,  do 
fought  against  l'ing’s  adheront3  an'*  with  tho  holp  of  tho 
obligations  and  compliance  others  owed  hin  and  hi  a 
influence,  ho  gathorod  enough  support  to  blook  ling’s 
olectlon,  Boforo  ho  diod,  tho  old  headman,  Paw  3oo  Wa, 
had  aslcod  his  son,  Jua,  to  support  his  wifo’o  father  ling, 
During  tho  weeks  preceding  tho  mooting  Jua  had  worked  hard 
for  ling.  Then  Just  a  few  days  boforo  tho  mooting  Jua 
withdrew  his  support  and  showed  littlo  interest  in  tho 
colootion  of  a  now  headman.  Soon  after  Ching  was  selected 
no  tho  now  headman,  Jua  and  his  family  and  tho  households 
of  Chong  and  Wa  moved  to  a  swiddon  site  two  days  walk 
north  of  Khao.  There  they  built  houses  and  cleared  forest 
for  cultivation.  No  ono  in  Khao  will  say  exactly  why  they 
novod,  and  thoro  is  a  consensus  that  thoy  did  not  found  a 
now  village-  though  their  settlement  is  referred  to  as  Khun 
lJoo,  Villagers  agree,  he  -r,  that  something  occurred 
..nloh  caused  Jua  to  be  vory  angry  with  Bua  pa  Gao  VaJ, 

What  is  apparent  in  all  of  those  oases  is  tho  dif¬ 
fering  degrees  of  segmentation,  which  axe  expressed  by  tho 
.ailte  Keo  both  spatially  in  terms  of  residence  and 
notionally  in  terras  of  the  assumption  of  cultivation 
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rights,  Whonovor  a  village  segments,  those  olustors  whioh 
novo  out  to  bo  t  up  a  now  village  nearby  are  apokon  of  as 


__ivrn,  non  who  want  to  bo  tho  first  to  oloar  fields.  The 
ldlon  expressing  this  lnportant  aspect  of  White  Keo  social 
organization  la^yib  tob  nob  xub  noatre.  nknul  r^yab  peb 
■Skill,  which  in  effect  aignlfioa  that  first  settlers 
havo  first  rights.  In  latter  ohaptera  this  oonoept  will  be 
asnoolatod  noro  thoroughly  with  the  continuous  search  for 
now  and  bottor  agricultural  land.  Whether  it  is  the  desire 
to  have  and  bo  near  now  land  or  the  difficulties  of  adjust- 
aont  following  tho  death  of  a  headnan  or  noroly  a  protost 
against  the  authority  of  on  unpopular  leader,  the  villagers 
do  not  like  to  aooopt  the  fact  that  segmentation  has 
occurred.  When  Ju  Jee  moved  out  of  his  elder  brothers 
village,  everyone  insisted  that  he  was  still  par'  of  Mae 
f.al  village.  As  Ju  Jee*s  hamlet  grew  and  tine  passed  the 
vlll  agoro  roforrod  to  Jak  Kyn  as  sib  lua.l.  the 
’'illago.  Tho  residents  of  Jak  Kyn,  however,  spoke  of  Mae 
Kal  aa  lujL^ub  zoo,  the  old  village.  Officially,  the  two 
con-uni  ties  aro  spokon  of  as  separate  sections,  but  as 
cany  of  tho  cultivators  from  both  settlements  have  con- 
'  it'uotl^  GWlddon  and  the  elders,  laus  nee*  or  oov  tzwi  laiisr 


1.  "  io  were  the  first  to  clear  fields  and  tho  first  to 


claim  the  prospective  daughter-in-law." 


and  household  heads  moot  in  common  to  discuss  noot  issues 
and  disputes,  reference  ia  often  made  to  our  villa  go  , 
ZXZJtpl  yufl  gas,  implying  that  both  aro  In  fact  one. 

In  the  second  caoo  relating  to  the  segmentation  of 
IChae  (laus),  there  is  a  complete  acoeptanco  of  segmentation. 
Khae  (laua)  is  spoken  of  as  lub  oub  zon.  by  ovoryono. 

There  is  pride  expressed  In  the  fact  that  tho  new  villas 
site  is  superior  to  tho  old  location.  Thoro  are  two 
establishments,  for  no  households  renain  in  tho  old  site. 

Tho  swiddons  associated  with  Khae  (laus)  have  also  been 
abandoned  and  among  tho  villagers  there  is  no  thought  of 
returning  to  tho  site  of  old  fallowed  swiddons.  Duo  to 
great  diatanco  between  tho  present  site  of  Khao  village 
and  the  village  eites  which  were  chosen  by  tho  two  other 
segments  from  Khae  (laus),  there  ie  no  common  and  con- 
tlguouo  agricultural  area,  nor  do  any  of  tho  segments 
co-operate  in  swiddon  tasks,  if  it  is  considered  that 
tho  division  has  been  In  effect  for  seven  years,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  villagers  speak  of  theaoolves  as 
Sgob  prug  deb,  eoparated  off  In  a  spatial  sense  from  the 
other  segments  of  their  old  village.  Add  to  this,  the 
political  circumstances  surrounding  the  splitting  up  of 
tho  community,  and  the  effort  of  the  segments  to  dis¬ 
associate  themselves  with  reference  to  one  another  is 


imdnrsfcandnblo.  The  acceptance  of  disparate  villages  lo 
in  this  case  a  total  phenomenon. 

Tho  final  caca  csmonstratoo  yet  another  manifestation 
of  hovx  tho  villager*  o  attltudos  toward  segmentation  differ 
depending  on  tho  circunstanoeo  of  the  split.  During  tho 
two-year  period  that  Jua  and  his  brothers  lived  in  their 
now  settlement,  thoy  insisted  to  all  interested  parties 
that  theirs  was  a  co~^1otely  separated  villaga  and  that 
they  had  no  ties  with  Khao.  Thoy  pointed  out  that  they 
rarely  visited  Khae,  preferring  instead  to  visit  the  more 
distant  village  of  Khun  Klang,  Also  thoy  emphasized  that 
they ,  as  a  cluster,  had  abandoned  their  swlddons  near 
Khao  and  had  oanmon  or  contiguous  cultivation  with  no  one 
ron  the  Khao  community,  Khae  villagers,  on  the  contrary, 
upoke  of  Jus's  settlement  as  part  of  tholr  whole  village, 
Some  caid  that  Jua  and  his  brothers  wero 
si-ply  "visiting  their  swlddone",  meaning  that  tho  cluster 
van  tod  to  bo  oloser  to  their  best  farm  land.  Others 
i  'plied  that  Jua  was  angry  with  Bua  Pa  and  was  showing  his 
plquo  by  staying  away  from  the  village  for  awhile.  They 
r.trossed  tho  faot  that  Jua'o  mother  and  father's  brother's 
family  lived  in  Khae  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  Jua 
’  ild  return. 

It  would  appear  that  reference  to  one  village,  lb  ros. 
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or  separate  villages,  nyoh  nrr  ^b.  or  other  villages, 

70 ,1  1  ro  not  actual  states  or  conditions,  but 

rather  states  ts  about  attitudes  which  detorcino  tho 
perforoanco  or  non-performanco  of  certain  actions.  Stress 
can  be  placed  on  tho  cleavage  bo tween  two  settlements  by 
one  party  because  ho  desires  to  emphasize  tho  division  of 
his  community  from  another  or  that  his  village  is  sib  luaiT 
equal  to  and  therefore  autonomous  In  respect  to  another. 

The  members  of  tho '•mother  village"  nay  choose  to  stress 
the  dependency  of  a  new  segment  upon  it  by  noting  tho 
interwoven  kin  ties,  tho  common  and  contiguous  ewiddona 
and  perhaps  other  Joint  property  hold  in  common  by  nomb-rs 
of  both  communities.  Thus  two  villages  which  include  not 
only  the  site  and  houses  but  tho  inhabitants  of  those 
houses,  may  exaggerate,  and  to  some  extent  mislead,  in 
order  to  stress  what  they  consider  tho  actual  or 
preicrentlal  situation.  In  one  oaso  relationships  are 
strossod,  In  another  they  are  de-emphaslzed,  altering  tho 
range  of  moaning  sltuatlonally. 

Tho  village,  zos,  and  tho  Region,  chaw 

A  number  of  White  Keo  villages  aro  often  found  in  one 
-ographioal  and/or  Thai  administrative  area.  Although  the 
c .  '.in unity  la  tho  only  corporate  social  group  connecting 
i  Jily  units,  evory  villagor  from  time  to  time  ir.^lvos 
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°lf  in  nctivltico  with  non-oomunity  nociboro.  Guoh 
n'lvitios  are  usually  based  on  eithor  kinship  ties  or  tho 
ialty  of  tho  respective  coruiunltios.  Tho  Whlto  Ileo 
-v  r  to  croups  of  separate  villages  in  a  dofinod 
raphioal  or  administrative  area  as  peb  z\n  mu  aw. 
V'-’Y  r.c.xoon.  people  froa  tho  sono  administrative 
ir  trlct.  Thic  phraao  often,  but  not  al trays,  corresponds 
uO  tho  ./hlto  Uoo  chaTr .  which  is  a  proxicity  Grouping  or 
r-'  ion  consisting  of  Ileo  communities  that  consider  each 
ot:  :r  as  neighbours.  Most  often  it  inoludos  all  Ileo 
ro  —;’inltios  loss  than  ton  hours  walk  fron  each  other,  or 
.  ore  cinpiy  any  village  which  can  to  reached  In  one  day, 
bo  difficult  terrain  and  tho  varying  speed  of  walking 
/i!  o  It  inpos3lblG  for  tho  White  Moo  to  bo  noro  spocifio 
ebout  what  Geographical  area  constitutes  a  o]vw,  in  the 
which  Includes  Kao  Hal  and  Jok  Kyn  there  are  five 
/Hinges,  no  no  of  whioh  are  noro  than  four  hours  distant 
.on  any  other.  This  limitation  contrasts  with  Khae 
.lingers  who  consider  th  nlte  i:oo  village  of  Khun  Klang, 
^2  tlian  a  six  hour  walk,  within  their  chaw.  Since 
j -hun  IHang  is  tho  nearest  Whito  Keo  village  to  Khae,  It 
curs  that  tho  limitations  on  the  size  of  a  chaw,  or 
-c.n,  are  primrily  a  funotion  of  tho  nunbor  of  villages 
'  heir  relative  proximity,  Tho  large  nunbor  of  villages 
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in  tho  Long  Dong-Kao  iiim  rollon  appoars  to  have  limited 
the  extension  of  the  White  Koc  chaw  to  Include  a  Keo 
village  less  than  six  hours  distant,1  whilo  Khao  includes 
tho  nearest  white  Moo  village  of  equivalent  distance  within 
tholr  ohnvr,  This  my  be  the  result  of  Khae  villages 
relative  ethnic  isolation.  Although  census  data  was  not 
collected  from  other  regions,  five  villages  seems  to  be  a 
rough  Unit  of  vill**^  that  the  white  Keo  include  in  a 
chaw.  Informants  indicated  that  they  had  heard  of  chaw 
in  Laos  with  more  than  five  villages  but  that  such  chaw 
were  politically  organized. 


g&ftK  Thailand,  unlike  the  White  heo  village, 
is  not  a  discrete  social  group  with  members  and  non- members, 
Hather  it  is  an  area  of  proximity,  soar  what  like  a  zone 
which  is  defined  differently  by  each  village.  Any  two 


villagers,  however,  usually  include  their  nearest 
neighbouring  village  within  their  chaw.  Mae  Kai  villagers 
often  do  not  think  of  Kong  Hae  as  being  in  their  chaw, 
perhaps  for  religious  reasons  rather  than  geographical,2 
villagers  ^roa  haesa,  however,  always  include  Kong  Hae  in 
their  chaw.  Thus  the  boundaries  of  a  chaw  cannot 


ordinarily  ba  delimited  by  a  sharp  line  unless  they  luxppen 
1.  nuai  Kong  i.an  village  at  45*  north  in  Figure  IV. 


2*  41J  a  C£rlctlan  village  situated  one  hour  from 

fr0a  21a3  -1*  ^  village  oonclnta 
or  a  w>so  Yaj  minor  lineage  oonvortod  to  Christianity 

by  a  m!  sslonary  of  the  Overseas  Missionary  Fellowship. 
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to  coincide  with  a  Thai  administrative  district. 
Geographical  barriers  rarely  give  a  chaw  diooroto 
boundaries  alone  its  nargins  in  opite  of  tho  rugged  and 
mountainous  Vhito  Moo  hnbltato,  Nothing  inpodoo 
comnunl cation  and  travel  bo  two  on  mountain  villages,  In 
Thailand  thero  is  no  natural  barrier  to  the  euro  footod 
Koo  and  his  horse, 

Tho  aroa  whioh  w  will  rofor  to  as  tho  Mao  i;al  chaw 
is  doplctod  in  FI  euro  XXII.  Tho  fivo  villages  uro  within 
tha  icaphur  of  liao  iiin  and  Hong  Done,  but  only  Mao  Kai  and 
Jal:  Kyn  aro  contained  in  tlio  some  tan  bop  or  nunicipal 
diotrlct.  Tho  Christian  villas©  of  Kong  Hae  lies  slightly 
outsido  of  tho  cap,  but  within  tho  ton  bop  of  Pong;  Yang;. 

The  cajor  trails  between  tho  chaw  villages  are  illustrated 
by  wavy  linos.  The  cjrut,  of  Khao  village  can  bo  visualized 
through  Figure  IV.  Tho  distanoe  between  Khae  and  Khun 
xdang  is  appro xiaatoly  thirty  air  milea.  If  the  study 
iro  centred  on  lUiun  Klang  or  Kong  Hao ,  a  few  other 
"oripherol  cocnunltios  would  have  boon  added  in  a 
inscription  of  their  chaw. 

In  addition  to  having  neighbouring  villages  which 
*  Include  hln  and  non-kin,  every  White  Keo  usually  has 
oco  agnatic  and  affinal  kin  roslding  outsido  both  his 
community  and  his  region.  Ties  arc  aaintained  with  some 


of  these  cl 030  kin,  though  otharo  nay  live  In  ouch  distant 
villagos  that  there  is  little  contact.  Dispersal  of 
conoanguinool  kin  creates  ties  with  Individuals  outside 
the  community  and  rocion.  Karriagos  nay  establish  new  ties 
across  regional  boundaries,  for  the  natal  fannies  of  a 
married  couple  are  bound  to  aach  other  through  oKLi  cations 

and  the  now  family  of  procreation  retains  ties  with  each 
of  then. 

Village  Leadership  and  Authority 

A  number  of  related  villages  are  often  found  in  one 
r»Glon  which  the  villagers  tana  show.  This  region,  or 
oociposlte  of  villages,  my  or  my  not  hare  a  single  headmn 
appointed  by  the  Thai  authorities.  In  the  case  of  Kae  Hal 
and  the  othor  villages  of  the  Hong  Dong-Loo  nl-  Chaw. 
there  is  one  headcan,  tus  thawl  .nM.  *},„  l3  aora  coaaonljr 

called  Eia>X.  W\?.,  an  adaptation  of  the  Thai  ezpreaaion  for 
headmn.  As  far  as  tho  Thai  bureauoretlo  structure  1, 
oonoemod,  the  Eh»v  affife  is  dlreotly  responsible  to  the 
nearest  nunlolpal  &2£Eaa»  who  is  In  turn  responsible  to  the 
district  official,  na^  nnphu£,  and  ho  to  the  g.  minor, 

a-Y?"0'°a  of  th9lr  «>opectlve  province.  Thus  tho  appointed 
18  officially  part  of  tho  apparatus  of  the 
fiovernaont  of  Thailand.  A,  far  as  the  vlUagere  are  con. 
corned  the  mZJS&iZ  nay  or  my  not  be  thalr  tus  to™ 
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nlro tori  load*  r  and  representative.  In  most  cases  the  Thai 
government  appoints  tho  Individual  which  tho  villagers 
nrloct  an  tho  can  they  want  to  represent  than,  toe  IJai 
and  tho  villagos  associated  with  It  had  selected  Pa  3ao 
a  rj  and,  porhnps  consequently,  respect  his  official 
leadership,  Khan  village,  on  tho  other  hand,  put  up  a  nan 
for  appolntnent  who  did  not  fit  their  criterion  as  tun 

'r»  Ching  Gao  toj  woo  a  compromise  oandldato,  tho 
real  leaders  of  the  village  Bua  Pa  Gao  Vaj  and  ling  Gao 
iftj  chose  to  remain  in  the  background*  As  unrovoalcd 
loadors  of  tho  village,  they  would  not  bo  responsible  and 
bo  forcod  to  take  orders  fron  Thai  government  officials, 

Tho  duties  of  the  phuy.  rural  ft  are  extensive,  for  as 
representative  of  his  village  he  wears  one  hat,  and  as  a 
Thai  govoranont  official  he  has  another,  often  conflicting, 
functions. 

Ta*  nfi  -nhuv  n-vnls.  understands  that  ho  must  perform 
tho  following  duties,  which  are  separate  from  hio  funotionn 
an  head  of  the  maximal  lineage t  periodically  ho  must 
visit  each  villago  cluster  within  tho  Hong  Dong»ISae  Rim 
"  O' ip!  a:*  and  listen  to  the  people’s  grievances,  nato  sure 
t  tho  villagers  Jceep  thoir  houses  and  living  areas  clean 
'*  act  as  a  polios  offloial  to  apprehend  thieves 

r  ul  otlor  criminals!  report  incidents  of  serious  disease 
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breaking  out  In  any  of  thoGO  cottlenonts  to  the  r.->i  Am-dn^rt 
go  to  tho  tkil  \'~r>hvr*n  office  ovory  nenth  for  indoctrina¬ 
tion  pro^-ramno,  foreign  nows,  antl-oommunlnt  propaganda 
and  then  visit  the  villages  and  inform  then}  keep 
villagers  from  cutting  timber,  from  growing  opium  and  from 
disobeying  tho  Thai  lawt  he  oust  entertain  Thai  officials 
who  visit  his  areaj  and  finally  in  tho  caco  of  war,  the 
headman  must  provide  for  the  Thai  Amy  whatever  is  demanded, 
porters,  ponies,  food  for  soldiers,  act  as  guides  and 
guerilla  fightors.  For  these  duties  as  hoadnan,  tho  Thai 

government  W3  hla  To3.  178  per  month.  Fa  has  an 

» 

Resistant  headman,  tlm  xyoob.  who  helps  him  perform  his 
duties.  The  assistant  lives  in  Dol  Fui  village,  iiio 
duties  are  the  same  as  Fa»e,  but  he-  receives  no  salary  and 
he  must  pay  taxes,  from  which  Fa  is  exempt,  Tho  assistant 
is  selected  by  the  headman. 

In  contrast  to  the  paradoxical  responsibilities 
placed  upon  the  official  headman  phuv  nvnl s.  the  tun  tsev 
iiauv  has  only  the  interest  of  his  particular  village  to 
concern  him.  While  Chins  Sac  raj  maintains  the  offloial 
liaison  between  Khae  and  tho  local  Thai  authorities,  Dua 
Fa  aao  Vaj  and  Ying  Sac  YaJ  in  collaboration  with  tho 
vlllago  ol dors,  coyntauo  thawi.  oaks  the  critical  decisions 
affecting  the  community.  They  arbitrate  disputes  between 


villagers,  rnako  oritical  doololons  regarding  migration 
pattomc  and  guide  the  community  in  its  daily  affairs, 

'iha  deference  shown  for  these  high  ranking  non  is 
unmistakable  to  any  observer.  Boisterous  talk  usually 
be o ones  quieter  whon  thay  approach,  Ken  usually  wait  for 
a  tuc . tsay  heuv  to  open  conversations  and  their  cues 
fron  hin  when  to  laugh,  to  oonmend  or  oritioiso.  However, 
no  tmpamatur&lly  S's*'^'  ioned  taboos  surround  a  loader*o 
person,  but  few  villagers  would  assume  enough  f anil lari ty 
with  him  to  place  a  friendly  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  a 
common  gesture  among  peers. 

Within  his  own  village  a  tus  tsav  hrniv  has  some 
degree  of  command  over  his  adherents  actions  and 
resources.  In  the  village  meetings,  usually  open  to  all 
adult  nalea  of  the  community  and  during  the  meetings  of 
the  village  elders,  which  often  consist  of  all  village 
household  heads,  power  groups  more  or  less  define  theta* 
selves  through  interaction.  The  tus  tsav  hauv  of  the 
village  guides  his  followers,  giving  opinions  and  asser- 
tlons  not  only  for  himself  but  his  group.  The  oore  of 
this  socio-political  group  is  usually  made  up  of  the 
1  insago,  kwvtl,] ,  households  clustered  around  a  particular 
leader.  Immediately  below  the  leaders  eu*  one  or  more 
sub-l eadera,  non  of  some  wealth  and  reputation,  who  receive 
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orders  from  the  leader  and  disperse  them  to  nn  other 
members  of  the  ooaounity.  The  question  1st  how  far  does 
authority  extend  to  mentors  of  the  coaaunlty 
other  than  Ills  localized  lineage  group  and  inaadiate 
neighbours  and  to  activities  not  directly  concerned  with 
his  lineage  and  neighbourhood? 

An  example  of  this  extension  of  authority  arose  fron 
the  recent  segmentation  of  Jak  Kyn  from  hae  Kal.  j.n  spit® 
f  the  fact  that  Kae  Kai  and  Jak  Kyn  were  spatially 
separated  by  over  nine  hundred  metres  and  had  been  so  for 
more  than  six  months,  some  households  from  Jak  Kyn  were 
still  returning  to  Kae  Kal  for  ritual  oocaaiom  ,  and  tho 
meeting  of  elders  of  the  two  villages  were  held  In  common. 
IW  Independent  decisions  were  at  that  tine  nado  In  one 
village  without  conferring  with  members  of  the  othor,  Jhon 
the  elders,  coy,  no,]  xwa ,  of  tho  village  net,  they  often 
spoke  of  thaasolve3  as  representatives  of  one  village  yus 
referring  to  other  villages,  including  those 
ofchors  under  the  appointed  loadershlp  of  a  oeemon  nhuv  nvals. 
as  those  othor  villagers,  luag.ga.l  goo.  At  these  periodic 
meetings  Sao  Lu,  the  tus  tsav  hauv  of  Kaa  Kal,  was  deferred 
to  as  leader  of  both  villages.  Two  other  non  representing 
diverse  positions  were  also  thought  of  as  sub-leaders i 
a 1°  Ju  3a®  Ya^»  represented  members  of  his  village  on 
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incuen  dividing  tho  two  clans,  and  Ju  Zac  Lla  was  spokesman 
for  Jak  Kyn  haml&t  when  Issues  wore  raised  In  which  tho 
intorosto  of  the  two  sattl'*  aonto  wore  not  identical, 

-osldos  those  threo  key  leaders,  cony  of  tho  noro  dynamic 
younger  non  (notably  Qua  Sae  Lis  and  Leo  3ao  Yaj)  raised 
arid  nrrMod  problono.  These  meetings  of  elders  and  house¬ 
hold  heads  were  called  ad  hoc,  whon  thero  ran  a  problem 
affecting  any  member  of  either  Hac  l.'al  or  Jak  Kyn,  or 
cither  community  in  general.  At  these  meetings  most 
disputes  that  cou*d  not  bo  settled  within  the  household 
or  localised  Unease  were  mediated.  The  only  inter¬ 
community  dispute  that  went  beyond  the  village  :.evcl  during 
the  period  from  December  19*5  to  June  1%?  was  a  cano  of 
ropoated  theft  carried  out  by  an  ostacized  member  of  the 
aae  Lis  lineage,  who  had  spent  fiva  of  his  twenty- threo 
years  in  Thai  prisons.  A  procedure  for  handling  this 
villago  ronogado  was  first  attempted  by  his  krrvtll.  who 
convened  in  tho  house  of  Qua,  They  reminded  him  of  his 
obligations  and  responsibilities  as  an  agnatic  relative 
and  told  him  that  he  was  bringing  shame  on  his  fanrtl.l. 

Aftor  three  thofto  followed  by  such  meetings,  his  case  hem? 
referred  to  tho  villago  meeting  and  finally  by  Sae  Lu  to 
tho  appointed  phnv  rural  a. 

The  influence  of  the  tun  tsav  hauv  extends  boyond 


tha  oonflnes  of  his  village.  In  the  jfc,  oi  ,u  ...  ,  , 

"l“,  a11  th0  Villases  under  the  appointed  hcaa.m.  j  uxa 
'Inn  consider  thecoolvos  Rib  In-r.  equal  to  ouch 
Whan  problons  of  lnpcrtanoe  nood  to  bs  aired,  re  ,■  ,y  oall 
a  mooting  of  all  tus  tsay  hey  i„  tho.chre  or  cv  n  of  all 
older  persons  whose  counsel  Is  respected,  Tres  n  o,", 

The  tes,  tsnv  h-av  free  oaeh  of  theoo  representative 
villages  le  expected  to  attend  theee  meetings.  h»n  a 
leader  travels  to  one  of  theee  castings  he  Is  us  >.fUy 
Treated  with  exceptional  politeness  and  exposed  to 
unsparing  hospitality.  If  h,  should  require  roo  la  or  coney 
while  visiting  in  Kaesa  or  eloewhero  within  the  rite 
villages  of  the  fibre,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  m 
ol  lining  oredit.  He  also  possesses  an  advanta-o  m 
•  P-  rohase  transactions,  for  If  ho  requests  a  pig,  the 
villagers  will  core  than  likely  produce  a  will in;  seller. 
Since  tha  villagers  do  not  ordinarily  have  pigs  for  sale, 
this  can  bo  taken  as  a  sign  of  doferenoo.  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  tus  tore  frauv  to  bo  asked  to  arbitrate 
disputes  between  leaders  of  neighbouring  villages,  on  tha 
ot!,o  hand,  ho  oxerolsas  no  oontrol  ovor  the  services  of 
People  free  outside  his  village ,  and  there  are 
m  ays  centers  of  his  own  village  „h,  take  the  opportunity 
to  L3a„frhre,t  levn,  argue  against  tho  leaders,  and  chow 


disrespect  for  hie  authority. 


Tho  positions  of  t.us .  tsav  hauy  ar  1  phu?  avals  carry 
burdens  which  discourage  many  villagers  fron  seeking  the 
hl-hor  rank.  Kany  villagers  fool  tliat  it  is  difficult  to 
attain  the  position  and  one a  attained  it  is  inpossible  to 
excape  fron  the  burdens.  In  coropotlng  for  tho  position,  it 
is  necessary  for  a  nan  to  possess  nunbors  of  agnatic 
kinsmen  capable  of  giving  him  support.  To  gain  their 
sunnort  ho  must  conduct  his  relations  with  tho  Tcwvti.1  ob 
with  ocnipulous  regard  for  kinship  obligations,  deference 
to  oldors,  careful  maintenance  of  kinship  taboos  and 
avoldaneos,  readiness  to  help  relatives  in  tines  of  crisis, 
Cnoo  having  become  tua  tsav  hauv.  a  nan's  duty  Is  to 
mr  itain  his  position  so  as  to  provide  his  supporters  with 
ir  flootod  renown,  whloh  Is  their  compensation  for  having 
supported  him  with  their  goods  and  services,  in  addition 
ho  nust  medlato  grievances,  arbitrate  disputes,  provide 
room  and  board  for  visitors  to  his  village,  make  Judgements 
which  offend  and  create  enemies  and  represent  the  village 
at  various  noetlngs,  in  fact,  ho  does  everything  that  is 
exported  of  an  official  phuv  avals,  but  not  as  a  polioeman 
serving  as  spokesman  for  the  Thai  government.  It  involves 
hard  work,  constant  planning  and  scheming.  Allies  have  to 
ba  Jcopt  friendly,  potential  rivals  checked. 


Achievin'  and  maintaining  tho  position  of  tnnv 
fem  Q1G0  involves  dangers  and  the  suspicions  of  being 
banned  by  rivals  and  enemies.  There  Is  also  the  constant 
threat  of  marginal  attack.  Sorcery  embodied  in  tho  spirit 
^ab  suv  re  os  is  often  used  against  tns  tsnv  h?r.r.  The 
follovrlng  episode  will  Illustrate  tho  extent  of  such 
fears  and  suspicions. 

In  Janaury  1 966  a  largo  sow  belonging  to  Cac  Lu  Sac 
Lis,  tho  tus,  tear  heuv  of  :  a©  fai,  was  found  dead  in  her 
woodon  pen.  The  cow  was  Immediately  butchered  to  determine 
tho  cause  of  death  and  the  edible  portions  of  tho  -Animal 
wero  thrown  into  a  large  cauldron  and  boiled,  •  ho 'lungs 
and  liver  of  the  animal  were  examined  and  It  v-.a  die- 

ttr 

covered  that  thore  were  eovoral  knife  wounds  in  ono  lung 

jju 

and  that  three-quarters  of  tho  llvor  had  dark  rod  colouring, 
xhe  inmedia to  diagnosis  was  death  by  sorcery.  Tho  only 
questions  remaining  wore  why  had  someone  employed  a  sorcerer 
to  kill  3ae  Lu*s  sow,  and  who  was  that  porson.  To  dio- 
cover  if  a  sorcerer  has  placed  a  spell  on  3onoone  or  whether 
it  is  the  act  of  a  spirit,  tho  White  Kao  make  a  human 
figure  of  at raw  and  place  it  bo fora  the  front  door.  An 
.avocation  is  then  made  to  the  front  door  spirits  "If  a 
sorcerer  has  hurt  no,  make  this  figure  stand  up.»  The 
idontity  of  the  soroarer  or  tho  Individual  employing  the 
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sorc<*rar  13  discovered  by  repeating  a  list  o f  possible 
enemies  to  the  straw  figure,  If  the  figure  stands  up, 
the  vie  tin  known  who  the  nan  is  wh  o  cou^it  to  do  him 
lnjuiy.  Another  practice  In  to  tabs  three  sticks  and  place 
tho-i  in  a  cup  of  rater.  If  the  sticks  stand  on  end  when 
the  correct  name  is  mentioned  or  the  correot  illness  asked, 
then  the  vie tin  can  determine  who  is  responsible  for  his 
oicknes e  and  what  typo  of  illness  he  has.  These  techniques 
can  also  bo  used  by  the  family  of  a  dead  man,  trying  to 
determine  the  cause  of  death.  Once  tho  oorcorer  is 
identified,  tho  victim  or  a  relative  can  go  to  him  and  ask 
that  tho  magic  used  against  him  bo  stopped.  If  the 
sorcerer  refuses  to  withdraw  his  nagio  or  denies  that  ho 
is  a  sorcerer,  the  victim  can  eith  *r  employ  another  sorcerer 
or  has  legitimate  cause  for  killing  the  sorcerer  who  has 
worked  nagio  against  him.  In  the  lnttor  case  tho  village 
or  oonnunlty  will  not  demand  punishment  for  the  killing. 

3ae  Lu  placed  fl tides  in  a  bowl  of  water  and  repeated 
a  list  of  his  known  enemies  severer,  times  in  succession 
before  it  was  observed  that  the  sticks  responded  to  tho 
nano  of  a  man  from  another  village.  Sae  Lu  seemed  pleased 
rt  do  to  mining  who  was  responsible  for  his  loss.  It  was 
decided  that  two  things  prevented  the  sorcorer’o  magic  knife 
from  killing  him.  Firstly,  ho  was  rot  yet  ready  to  die, 


and  secondly,  hi  a  own  naglo  mo  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  knife  from  entering  his  body.  The  knife  frustrated 

*  lt0  0fforto  t0  see  LU  had  hilled  hie  favourite  sow. 

ao  Lu  had  a  nunber  of  altemativoo  open  to  him.  He 
could  employ  a  sorcerer  to  make  carlo  aealnst  his  enemy, 
no,,  that  he  had  determined  who  me  responelbio,  or  ho  could 
send  a  message  to  that  Individual  requesting  that  he  admit 
hie  evil  Intentions  -  stop  the  sorcery  against  Sae  Lu. 

The  altematlvoo  wore  dlsoussod  at  some  length  and  It  was 
decided  that  clr.eo  there  was  only  ono  aoroarar  In  the  i'.ao 
coaoi^e  Mu  district  and  that  nan  olalnod  to  no  lor®,, 
proctlco  ooroe  vy,  the  eaploynent  of  a  soroeror  ould  bo 
both  difficult  and  expansive.  They  concluded  that  h„  nust 
either  obtain  a  sorcerer  from  a  distant  vlllneo  or  Ignore 
th«  Kfcolo  incident.  It  eae  believed  that  the  nan  who  had 
caused  the  evil  act  would  not  attempt  It  again  no*  that 
hts  identity  was  known.  furthermore,  Sac  Lu  prefeseed 

that  ho  xas  powerful  enough  to  counter  any  sorcery  against 
hln.  aue  no  tus_tsay  ha-g  m  t;ao  Rlo  or  am9  Bhmgd 

evidence  of  being  anxiety-ridden,  most  of  then  did  take 

precautions  regarded  an  onerous,  5U0h  as  eating  only  within 
t'.ioir  own  household. 


Trustworthiness  Is  also  expected  of  a  tun  tsav  he,,. 
and  any  dishonesty  on  hie  part  Is  deeply  resented  by  his 
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victims  and.  widely  publicized  by  hie  enemies,,  They  are 
frequently  critioizod  for  no.1  tr.ha.1  thnwl,  making  a  profit 
tiuou fja  their  po3ition  of  power,  or  thw.l  trdila.I.  coveting 
another  can's  wealth.  If  it  o an  bo  established  that  o 
tv?  ts/\v  hnuv  has  in  faot  accepted  bribes  from  spociflo 
groups  within  the  village  or  from  Interests  outside  th© 
villago,  ho  will  quickly  bo  replaced  by  tho  council  of 
household  heads  and  ciders,  Tho  villagers  do  not  expect 
total  inpartiality,  but  tiiey  do  demand  a  loader  to  use 
his  akills  of  compromise  in  making  rolatlx-ely  safe  and 
expedient  decisions  affecting  their  community* 

Summary »  Tho  Jcusehold  and  the  Village 

The  bftsio  unit  of  White  Heo  social  and  economic 
organization  is  the  household,  which  inoludes  not  only 
those  individuals  who  live  under  one  roof,  but  also  those 
having  relationship  ties  with  other  individuals  within 
the  ooowunity  and  region.  An  understanding  of  tho  sooiol 
organization  of  the  household  is  e.  primary  tool  for 
oonrorehenslon  and  anlysls  of  the  White  Koo  aoonoaio  system. 
Just  as  the  houce  is  the  structure  which  o Catalan  the 
household  members,  sc  the  household*  tho  fundamental 
residential  grouping,  is  tho  corporate  unit  which  often 
coincides  with  the  fundamental  kin- based  social  group*  tho 
family  cu£b.  All  households  are  usually  Independent 


stridden  units.  The  household  stridden  unit  la  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  ita  own  food  and  incone  so  that  it 
can  neet  Its  consumption  needs,  it  is  dependent  upon  ita 
own  resources  for  al?  labour  except  that  which  can  bo 
procured  by  obligation.  All  products  aoquired  through  the 
economic  activities  of  the  household  are  Jointly  owned  by 
the  household  even  though  the  household  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  household  head,  who  is  usually  the  senior 
and/or  the  founding  male  of  the  household, 

ishite  Keo  houses  are  built  in  a  prescribed  unifora 
manner  which  satisfies  not  only  with  the  needs  of  the 
tfhltc  Keo  fan  11  y  bat  the  social  organisation  of  the  family 
group,  which  has  four  basic  types.  The  corporate  nature 
of  the  household  is  expressed  in  the  activities  of  the 
household  group,  in  particular  the  eating  of  common  meals 
fron  a  common  hearth  and  swiddon  activities.  The  size 
and  composition  of  the  household  and  the  basis  of  the 
family  has  an  Important  influence  on  economic  obligations, 
such  as  the  effect  it  nay  have  on  the  community  of  interest 
among  its  neabors.  The  prevalence  of  partition,  whereby 
large  families  break  up  into  autonomous  units,  urually 
precludes  the  existence  of  largo  extended  f  anil lee  rod  thus 
date  mines  the  economic  work  unit.  Also  every  White  Keo 
fanily  la  composed  of  individuals  who  exchange  kinds  and 
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amounts  of  scaroo  good 3  and  services  among  themselves  as 
Individuals  and  as  a  social  unit  to  thoco  outside  the 
family.  An  understanding  of  tho  concepts  bohind,  and  the 
categories  of,  exchange  affects  the  relationships  within 
tho  family  and  outside  of  it,  aelationnhlpo  within  the 
family  and  between  members  of  tho  descent  group  illustrate 
tho  unity  of  tho  agnatic  group,  which  Is  expressed  by  the 
kin  terms  which  are  used  between  paired  kin.  Filial 
respect  and  reverence  for  paternal  ancestors  is  perhaps 
tho  strongest  single  factor  affecting  social  control  and 
order  in  White  Keo  communities.  Since  the  establishment 
of  marriage  tics  13  prerequisite  to  the  foundation  of  a 
family ,  and  the  continuity  of  the  family  is  droendont  on 
tho  perpetuation  of  that  tlo,  affinal  relationships  are 
an  important  part  of  community  interaction. 

embers  of  the  household  are  related  to  other  members 
of  the  community  through  the  kinship  system,  as  lineage 
kin,  and  a3  afflne3  through  the  institution  of  carriage. 

It  la  within  the  fooal  community  that  kinship  links  aro 
reinforced  by  proximity  and  mutual  participation  in 
activities.  Often  agnatic  ties  are  assumed  for  community 
icmbcrs  even  though  thoro  is  no  genealogical  Justification! 
however,  settlement  patterns  within  a  village  are  usually 
determined  by  real  agnatic  ar.i  affinal  tios  which  create 
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clusters  of  closely  related  household  Jo^ontatlon  of  . 
villages  ucually  occurs  when  suitable  cultivation  land 
bocor.os  ccarco,  but  io  also  affected  by  social  con¬ 
siderations,  ouch  ao  the  availability  of  marriageable 
fosalos.  Although  the  community  la  the  only  corporate 
social  group  connecting  households,  the  White  Koo  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  wider  area  of  activity  which  can  be  called  the 

region,  cm?.  Though  ambiguous,  the;  region  usually 

•  *.  * 

includes  neighbouring  communities,  often  with  kin  ties  to 
/  the  local  village.  Leadership  and  authority  in  a  Uhl  to 
h0£>  vlllaS9  is  vested  In  the  headman,  tuc  thr.nl  am,  *ho 
io  often  the  oldest  member  of  the  dominate  Hi*  ago  or 
the  founder  of  the  village,  however,  he  must  be  supported 
by  the  heads  of  village  households.  This  position  often 
corresponds  to  the  post  of  phuv  rivals.  chief  of  the 

village,  a  Thai  appointment,  but  dutlos  and  responsibilities 
do  not  always  coincide. 

It  is  ovldont  that  the  White  too  attach  values  to 
their  geographical  distribution  w  loh  dctomlnss  tho 
soolo-spatlal  units  m  their  society.  I'olltleal  values 
depend  on  residential  relations  which  are  prlnarlly  of  a 
hlashlp  type  and  which  will  now  be  asaalnod  In  tore  -  of 

tlio  genealogically  dlfflorentlatsd  groups  which  oahs  up  the 
social  systea. 
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•poton  of  as  fcgttJ .  but  this  expression  refers  to  tho 
agnatlo  relationship  between  groups  of  persona  or 
Individuals  by  virtue  of  their  aeabershlp  in  groups.  All 
relatives  to  uhloh  a  nan  Is  related  through  marriage  are 
OasAtel.  or  the  agnatle  group  of  his  elf*.  Els  sister's 
husband's  group  Is  also  noeltaa.  The  White  Meo  often 
ooablne  the  tens  fcwvtl.1  nee  Use.  to  refer,  to  any  person 
'  with  when  a  nan  la  able  to  Mala  any  geneologloal 
V  *  ,lotlon®blp  or  even  ooBsunlty  aenbers  without  genoalogloal 
|  tl0S*  AIthou«h  tortl.1  neoltsa  is  oonaoBly  used  only  for 
I  01  °M  «d  fellow  villagers  (see  p.  320) ,  n 

lnoludee  all  of  a  nan's  relationship*  through  Bales  and 

females  and,  therefore,  oan  be  used  to  represent  the  eon. 
sept  of  kindred. 

Slnoe  a  S52&.  used  In  the  sense  of  the  largest  group 
of  agnates.  Is  oonparable  to  Ita  lesser  segments  or 
divisions,  in  that  It  Is  not  an  entirely  unique  group  as 
a  segment  In  a  syste.  of  groups.  It  will  be  referred  to  as 
tho  largest  or  naxlnel  llneage  rether  than  elan.  In  this 
sense  the  seen  can  be  thought  of  as  a  gsnealogloal  segment 
or  group  of  the  Meo  peoples,  who  detenlne  their  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor.  Marriage  between  member,  of  the 
IS  prohibited  and  sexual  relations  ere  discouraged. 

/It;  in  the  system  of  genealogically  related  groups  or 
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llnsagos  tho  relationship  if  individuals  within  ths  groups 
oan  ^  diaoorered  by  dots  mining  tho  gmnlegieal  wuilM> 

•hip  of  <m*  sronp  %•  raothor*  fh»  ton  man  linaago9  it  *'! 
than  relativo  to  tho  individual  who  is  tho  point  of 
*»P*rtaxa  in  dotominiac  dsooont*  For  tho  largost  Npnt. 
tho  ooxinal  liaoago,  tho  point  of  doportazo  in  tho  fouadsr 
•*  that  noon,  ono  of  tho  tuMm  orlglml  nominal  linsagoo*  / 

Tho  — lioot  noaonlodoal  mop  roocgniood  by  tho  whito  " 


K  jo  in  tho  QMOb  nhioh  In  olthor  tmood  trm  tho  fhthor  and 
inoludos  orily  hit  wlfo  and  ohildron9  or  in  tho  oxtsqdod 
hooooho&dt  tram  tho  grandfhthor,  bin  sons,  non9 a  wlvno,  . 
dough  to  ro  and  tho  ohlldroa  of  Mo  noon.  Although  tho 
▼majors  alnoya  tofor  to  aooh  a  gro op  as  a  thoy  |  - 

tbUk  of  t*  M  tto  «aioot  aMMUtfMi  cr  up,  «u«b  on 
to  otUM  tho  alnlaol  llaoo*.  lMo  llnigo  crap  1»  ”  l  r 

aarar  bom  than  tkm  Mmttw  #f  patrUlnMlly  nliM  '  ■  :  V 
kin  and  in  usually  two  ponomtlono,  Whoa  a  Whito  Moo  io 
Ihosd  with  an  Inquisy  about  Ms  nooa  or  kmrtii  ho  usmlly  W:rJ 
giuoo  it  by  roforving  to  his  patomnl  giaadfhthor9  tho 
foundor  of  Ms  nlalaal  linsago.  Bo  nay  Moo  refor  to  Mo 

or  otas  othor  anoootor  furthor  roaovod9 
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paternal  great-grandfather,  yayg  Koob.  of  a  nan  dote  ruining 
the  position  of  his  lineage  in  the  system,  while  the  major 
lineage  is  traced  fro:  >  the  paternal  great- great- grandfather. 
Between  the  major  lineage  and  tb  <***1 lineage  is  a 
telescoping  (  f  immmorabOLe  generations  of  anoestors*  This 
is  evident  since  no  roferenoe  is  made  to  any  other  founders 
of  lineages,  following  a  definite  order*  The  major  lineage 
consist*  of  five  generations  but  the  expanding  lesser 
lineages  are  growing  further  and  ftirthsr  away  from  the 
maximal  lineage  founder  and  the  gap  between  major  and 
maximal  lineages  is  simply  spoken  of  as  one's  ancestors. 

The  founder  of  the  major  lineage  was  but  an  extremity  of 
another  major  lineage,  who  beoaae  through  the  proportion 
of  the  lineages  the  founder  hioeelf  of  a  mjor  lineage* 

The  founder  of  the  maximal  lineage  is  then  removed  from 
the  lesser  lineages  by  an  unknown  span  of  generations  and 
remains  the  founder  only  in  a  mythological  sense,  but 
sines  the  founder  is  only  recognised  by  the  feet  that  hie 
name  la  the  surname  of  ell  his  agnatic  descendants,  his  r 
position  in  the  aotuai  genealogical  sequence  can  be 
tale oo oped  into  any  level  above  that  of  great-great- 
grandfather*  Any  ancestor  in  an  asoendant  position  to 
YftWff  flfWfllt  can  indiscriminately  be  the  founder  of  the 
maximal  lineage*  This  whole  lineage  system  is  highly 
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dynanio,  segmenting  and  merging  over  a  oontinulty  of  time, 
Aotual  distanoes  batmen  groups  of  agnatso  is,  therefore, 
only  relevant  up  to  a.id  including  tha  major  line  ago,  it 
ia  not  nooeeaary  to  know  the  exact  genealogical  relation¬ 
ships  bo  two  on  members  of  the  maximal  lineage  since  anyone 
beyond  the  major  lineage  is  distantly  related,  kwvtH 
If  a  man  from  the  Sae  X&j  may*  uneuge 
knows  that  another  man  is  a  Soe  Yaj,  but  cannot  trace  his 
e  aot  descent,  ho  will  treat  him  as  a  kwvti.l  tha.1  kub  and 
nothing  more.  However,  knowledge  of  a  nan's  lesser  lineage 
filiation  will  place  the  two  men  in  a  oloser  structural 
relationship.  The  link  through  a  yawg  suab  assures  those 
individuals  a  ©canon  bond  in  a  genealogically  determined 
ancestor.  Thus  the  two  c&n  participate  in  certain  ritual 
ceremonies  which  are  defined  in  terms  of  common  ancestry. 

Lineages,  kwvtl.1  and  the  Ancestors,  noetf 

Other  than  community  membership  the  villagers  do  not 
think  in  terms  of  political  units  but  of  their  relationship 
to  other  groups  through  gonealogioal  ties*  Except  for 
streams  and  mountains,  the  White  Keo  place  names  refer  to 
social  groups  which  are  derived  from  the  names  of  anoestors 
whioh  signify  bifurcation  in  the  genealogies  which  the 
villagers  use  to  aggregate  and  separate  themselves  Into 


groups.  In  order  to  understand  how  the  dusters  of  agnates 
and  other  soolal  units  relate  and  distinguish  themselves 
from  others,  it  Is  necessary  to  e ranine  their  ideas  about 
desoent  and  genealogy  and  to  determine  how  these  ideas 
provide  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  social  units. 

As  we  have  seen  the  White  Meo  determine  who  lives 
whers  in  a  village  through  the  kin  relationships  which  tie 
individuals  together  (see  p,  322).  These  ties  may  be 
patrilineal  or  affinal,  but  they  are  always  formed  through 
either  desoent  from  a  common  ancestor  or  marriage.  The 
influence  of  ancestors  over  their  descendants  nay  partially 
explain  the  reason  why  the  villagers  ragard  their 
genealogical  oonneotiona  with  awe  and  veneration,  A  man's 
genealogy  is  thought  to  be  continuous  for  it  in  theory 
goes  back  to  tho  origin  of  the  Meo  olans,  kwvtii  hub  by 
Siv  Yis,  the  founder-creator  of  the  Kao  peoples.  It  was 
oreated  the  first  man  and  woman,  jg'ggd 
yyRff  and  afterwards  told  the  man  te  out  a 
pumpkin  into  twenty-four  pleoes  and  plaos  two  plsoes  of 
pumpkin  in  each  of  tho  trees  surrounding  their  village.  It 
is  from  these  twelve  trees  that  the  twelve  Kao  olans  have 
sprung.  Prom  these  original  twelve  krvtl.l  kub  eaoh  Meo  has 
a  direct  genealogical  connection  with  the  first  Meo,  but 
more  important  to  the  founder  of  his  own  maximal  lineage. 
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Tho  divisions  are  implied  and  evident  in  the  terminological 
expresoiona*  The  system  of  calculating  relationships 
tlirough  genealogical  !;les  has  major  no o torsi  the  moot 
distant  seotor  of  kin  which  includes  all  Keo  is  referred 
to  as  sawvdaws  halv  nee.-?  or  simply  hnoob.  This  sector 
includes  all  people  ,  in  this  case  used  ethnooentrically 
for  all  Keo,  from  tho  beginning  of  man's  generations, 
tin  cun.i  txhoo.1  cua.1  tlst  the  seoond  evident  seotor 
1  loludes  all  those  Keo  who  have  descended  unillneally  from 
an  original  olan  founder  other  than  ones'  own.  Anyone  in 
this  group  is  spokon  of  as  halv  near?,  or  ohua  tau.1  yas  ob 
can:  oob  txhaloi  the  third  seotor  encompasses  all  those 
clans  to  whloh  a  man  is  attached  by  affinal  ties  and  is 
colled  no  o. It  flat  the  fourth  sector  is  ootaposed  of  all 
distant  relatives  belonging  to  the  same  dan  and  therefore 
having  tho  same  surname,  kwvtl.1  tha.1  kubi  the  fifth  seotor 
Is  referred  to  as  kwvtld  and  often  consists  of  a  man's 
local  descent  group,  which  may  include  ego's  paternal 
grandfather,  father's  brothers  and  brothers  with  their 
respective  families,  Kwvtl.1*  whioh  is  a  combination  of  the 
toraa  for  older  and  younger  brother  (male  speaking),  is 
frequently  described  as  that  group  of  relatives  having  the 
same  paternal  grandparents,  or  compared  to  a  dump  of 
bamboo  tacol.  The  final,  unit  in  this  system  of 
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genealogically  related  sector*  1*  the  onab  or  family, 
imtoh  ooouplo*  a  single  dwelling  and  function*  as  a 
corporate  unit,  working,  living  and  eating  a*  a  body. 
White  Mao  religious  groups,  torvtl.i  are  dependent 


on  segmentation,  whereby  lesser  segments  exist  within 
larger  ones.  The  funotlon  of  these  groups  divides  then 
Into  different  segnentajy  levels,  for  the  purposes  of 
analysis  it  is  necessary  to  dasorlbe  the  funotlona  of  saoh 
3  ?vel  In  the  lineage  systeu.  A  lineage,  hwvtl.i  is  a  group 
of  patrilineal  descendants  within  a  system  of  such  groups. 
As  we  shall  see  it  differs  from  a  duster  to  shloh  a 
lineage  la  attaohed  on  asoount  of  eemaon  sesldenoe  and 
other  ties  of  kin  through  females.  tj»  smallest  or  i 
eognent  of  the  patrUlnsage  faytlJ  consists  of  a  nan*, 
descendants  auab  In  the  first  and  second  generations.  A. 
described  thl.  minimal  lineage  segment  possesses  omen 
property,  co-operates  in  swidden  cultivation  end  In 
general  pursue,  an  Interrelated  exieteno.  through  proximity, 
common  endeavour  and  the  veneration  of  arm. tore.1  The 
men  who  live  In  thl*  minimal  segment  are  a  lineage  in  a 
lineage  or  dan  syatem.  They  can  be  distlngulehed  as  an 
enduring  group  consisting  of  all  tb.  patrllin*.!  descendants 


cf  a  aln^°  aneostor  (fortes  A  3vane-Prltohard,19W).2 
1.  The  onab  Is  fully  described  In  Chapter  III,  p. 

Worn 1?1eS^tr«SlaSSS‘  San?  ^ 

rortos  &  a vans-Prl toward,  i960,  p,  6,  ercuPa  t 


Lineage o  are  means  of  classifying  people j  the  system  is 
a  nean3  of  classifying  social  groups.  In  Kao  Nai  and 
the  minimal  lino  ago  im  rookonod  froa  a  male  ancestor  In 
tho  second  ascending  generation. 

itinor  lineage  oognonto  aro  equivalent  to  tho 
segment  plus  all  the  sons  and  agnatio  descendants  of  ego's 
paternal  great-grandfather,  The  major  lineage  segaent 
often  coincides  with  tho  localized  corporate  group  forming 
a  residential  cluster,  or  group  of  neighbouring  clusters. 
Tho  Vhito  Koo  speak  of  such  a  lineage  group  as  a  dump  of, 

**“  -fo%- 

bamb<jo,  tjcool,  which  is  divided  into  part3,  fa  lb.  To 
divide  a  stridden  into  sections  or  to  butohor  a  pig  into 
chunks  is  to  Xftlb  it.  when  a  duster  splits,  the 
expression  used  is  fajb.  in  the  snoo  way  when  all  the 
descendants  having  tho  sane  paternal  grandparents,  thool 
BiSajRQga  frflTL-tfaflfti poa  koon  varr%  divided  into  two 
groups,  tho  descendants  of  two  brothers,  the  major  segment 
is  said  to  have  made  fhlb  and  the  two  groups  are  nealq 
]jdo£,  a  separata  group  forming  a  major  segnont,  The  phrase 
3SP&1.  ftpQfi  oan  bo  translated  as  major  lineage,  for  It 
literally  means  to  divide  the  cover  which  protects  a  group 
froa  evil  spirits. 

The  minor  lineage  forms  an  Important  function  in  the 
veneration  of  ancestors.  For  tbs  villagers,  rebirth  lies 


In  the  continuity  of  ilia  lineage,  and  thia  oan  only  bo 
attained  by  propitiation  and  vanoratlon  of  hla  lineage 

" •  «hlc  i  aro  In  particular  tho  spirits  of 

hla  paternal  great-grandfather,  rare  koch.  his  gmndtethar 
2SBC  and  grandfather's  brothers,  within  the  major  lineage 
tho  division  of  ritual  responsibility  la  euoh  that  all 
daooaaad  members  *111  be  venerated,  with  three  ascending 
generations  there  .ill  be  a  minimum  of  six  ancestors. 


reroute,  lather's  parents  and  fath^'a  fsthej-s  paronts. 

The  head  of  the  major  llnecgo  venerates  the  fathay'a 
father's  parents  «Mle  ritually  honouring  tether's  paXte, 
*hloh  aro  the  responsibility  of  the  minor  lineage,  * 

“®n  s  Efajn  liPVd  la  In  reality  any  segment  of  hie  »■«,■] 
lineage  iagblJ  fcub  to  ehloh  he  can  olalm  filiation.  A 


nan  may  claim  he  i.  .  artber  of  hlb  aajor  advent  gr60r“ 
rather  than  hie  minor  segment  In  order  to  emphasize  hla 
unity  with  another  maximal  llneago  or  elan  aomber,  or  ha 
nay  eeofc  to  minimize  that  relationship  by  noting  hla 
attachment  to  hla  minor  lineage  group. 

da  both  eegaenta  -ittln  the  major  andTlnor  lineage 
«an  bo  a^tq  wag,  it  la  poaalble  to  translate  neam  ^ 
aa  a  lineage  In  a  segmentary  lineage  system.  Thus  each 
llnaaga  shatter  major  or  minor  la  made  up  of  persona  *ho 
belleva  themselves  to  be  petrillneally  descended  from  one 
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person.  Since  the  lineages  fora  a  segnontaxy  ays  ton,  a 
nan  nay  in  any  given  oituation  idontify  hiaself  with  that 
lineage  nognont.  As  nn  example,  Sae  Lu  and  Qua  of  tho  So* 

Lia  naxl-Tfll  lineage,  night  emphasize  their  difforenoe  in 
a  dispute  over  land  by  laying  that  they  wore  of  different 
ninor  lineages,  i.e,  that  thoy  had  different  paternal 
great-grandfathers.  However,  if  they  wanted  to  identify 
thennolve3,  as  when  opposing  soaeono  outside  their  najor 
linoago,  they  sight  both  refer  to  their  nearest  cannon 
paternal  ancestor.  As  long  as  two  non  belong  to  the 
narlnal  linoago  thoy  are  jgZ&U»  no  natter  how  far 
apart  in  the  genealogies  of  the  lineage  eyoten  they  may  be. 

In  ouoh  a  eysten  eegnents  oannot  always  be  balanced 
against  other  sognents  of  einilar  size.  If  the  HLe  Ju 
sao  Yaj  major  lineage  is  synnetrioally  sesaonted  into  two 
ninor  segsonts,  while  the  Sae  Lu  Sao  Lie  najor  lineage  hoe 
only  one  ninor  segment,  it  nay  be  duo  to  lack  of  motlva* 
tion  or  ability  of  another  ninor  lineage  in  the  Sae  Lu 
segment  to  manifest  itself.  This  latont  lineage  never* 
theieco  exists  within  the  sae  Lu  najor  lineage,  even  though 
it  la  not  a  formally  constituted  unit.  A  similar  one-sided 
segmentation  night  occur  at  a  later  stage  to  produoe  a 
minimal  lineage  which  is  not  matched#  Within  the  Sao  Lu 
fcajor  lineage,  consisting  of  say  three  members,  one  nay  be 

'  ( 
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a  neater  of  the  minimal  llnoaea,  the  minor  llnoago  and  the 

aajor  lineage'i  another  a  mater  of  only  the  minor  and 

=»Jor  Unease  while  c  la  la  a  mentor  of  the  major  lineage 

alone.  Such  a  system  obviates  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
segaonta.  • 

The  maximal  llneagee  are  the  tealo  unite  of  exogamy 
and  are  usually  named  after  the  anoeetzsl  founder.  Moat 
villages  are  Inhabited  by  two  or  more  Intonating 

‘ 1Xlaca  lln“ces.  all  memtera  of  eaoh  have  a  oennon 
surname.  In  Khaa  and  Hae  Hal  tbeto  axe  two  maxlbla  JU 
lineages  whloh  Intermarry  to  a  profsrontlal  degree. 

Aooordlns  to  villagers  them  am  ,  total  of  twelve  maxlml 
lineages  In  the  geogrephloel  area  comprising  northern 
Thailand  and  Laos,  whloh  eorroaponda  to  the  twelve  original 
divisions  of  maximal  llmages,  Lta,  Ea.j,  xyooj,  Kuaa, 
laj.  touj,  isab,  vwj,  Baa,  n,oJ,  FnJ,  vaj.1  villager* 
disagree  as  to  whether  there  are  In  feet  non  than  twelve' * 
Whit,  H.o  maximal  lineage.  i„  the  pmrlnee,  of  Kwangtung, 
-cwangal,  Saootoan,  lunaaa,  Hunan  and  Jlalnm,  wham  there 
"*  large  population a  of  white  Reo.2  However  the  moat 


l'  S*tnto°JStteS|1teS  t^w'^3;va  aaTlrMJ-  lineages 

Ho,  Chow, “2,  t£*  *•  ^rtoS,  Chm,  ^ 

**  ^.^Sh^aEZE**"  »»  written 

of  Mlao  clan  cumames.  Li  nu3,k*1* 

»uxnaa«a  wcopdodun  to  A  n  i  eoaats  3  $736 

Nanoo-  included  inUthe°ChiM*i^\Th®  H®0**9*  Fanilj 
500  nance.  NrindicaWon^^iiff140  C1™8  ®lno8t 
i*  «ivcn  in  Dlnortt3r  nmmtB 
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knowledgeable  Informant ■  indicated  the  existence  of  only, 
twelve  surname  groups  corresponding  to  the  twelve  original 
divisions.  If  tills  were  the  oaso  a  maximal  lineage  in 
Thailand  might  inolude  thousands  of  patrilineally  related 
individuals  while  single  maximal  lineages  in  the  whole  area 
of  Whlto  Moo  habltation9  lnoluding  southwest  China,  would 
number  hundreds  of  thousands.  Such  a  speculation  la  not 
ontlroly  unthinkable  whan  it  is  considered  that  the  list 
of  a  "hundred  Family  Karnes"  comprises  less  than  five 
hundred  surnames  for  all  of  the  Chinese  people  and  that  it 
is  rare  for  anyone  to  bear  a  surname  not  recorded  in  this 
list  (Hu,  19^8i47)«  All  villagers  bearing  one  surname 
are,  by  that  fact,  agnates,  for  they  are  thought  of  aa 
descendants  of  a  oeonaon  ancestor  in  the  male  line. 
Individuals  having  a  com  on  surname  cannot  marry  ,  and 
sexual  relations  between  them  are  disoourogod,  even  when 
no  genealogical  connections  oan  be  tzuoed  between  them, 
however,  the  possession  of  a  common  surname  and  therefore 
attachment  to  the  earns  maximal  lineage  does  lead  to 
speoiai  co-operation  and  preferential  or  formalised 
relations  between  these  members  of  the  maximal  lineage  who 
have  no  known  or  traoi  aole  genealogical  ties  other  than  a 
common  surname.  For  example,  a  White  Koo  visiting  in  a 
distant  locality,  suoh  as  Laos,  would  ooanonly  search  out 
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a  village  having  a  major  segment  of  his  marinai  lineage. 
There  he  would  automatically  bo  welcome  in  eu^-  household 
of  hio  maximal  lineage ,  in  theory,  for  however  long  he 
night  wmt  to  stay  an  a  guest.  He  would  be  allowed  to 
sloop  under  the  spirit  post  as  a  member  of  the  tarvtn  icuh 
and  to  a  large  extent  would  be  aoooptsd  as  a  member  of 
the  household,  yin. 

White  Heo  corporate  groups  are  dependent  on  the 
prooese  of  segmentation,  whereby,  lesser  segments  exi  st 
within  larger  ones.  A  segment  is  not  the  sane  as  a 
lineage,  for  tha  lima  go  moo  la  tea  with  (soai-  ta 
not  tho  asallest  llnsage,  Segmentation  within  the  minor 
lineage  often  oooora  through  tha  dlvialon  of  a  household 
upon  tha  death  of  Its  head.  The  elder  sons  of  the 
deceased  map  no  longer  be  held  ns  strong  as  before  to 
their  corporate  agnatlo  group.  After  Inheritable  property 
has  been  distributed  tha  oonstnlnt  on  the  households  of 
brothers  to  remain  within  their  father's  community  Is 
lessened.  Thus  eoaroity  of  land  or  disagreement  between 
Bombers  of  a  lineage  group  nay  be  enough  to  cause 
or  major  lineage  households  to  non  to  a  new  settlement 
site  that  la  nearby  the  original  oamunlty  of  their 
father.  Thus  members  of  both  communities  are  able  to 


attend  each  othors  ritual  celebrations,  burials 
and  linoage  members  may  fulfil  their  obligations 
to  one  another,  such  as  defending  the  rights  of 
their  minimal  lineages  in  disputes  over  land*  After 
a  time  the  members  of  the  new  community  may  eventually  •  ' 
constitute  a  new  local  lineage  of  their  own  foiling 
a  higher  order  lineage  along  with  those  of  the 
originating  oonnunity.  This  fora  of  segmentation 
which  is  exemplified  by  Jak  Kya  village,  contrasts 
with  fission,  whereby  a  minor  lineage  or  same  other 
agnatic  grouping  move  so  for  away  from  the  original  v 
community  that  interact  ion  between  the  two 

^  V  -  ‘ 

communities  is  negligible.  In  the  oase  of  Jak  Kyn, 
villagers  from  both  oowmunitles  continued  to 
cultivate  contiguous  maize/opiua  swiddens,  attend  the 
annual  propitiation  at  father**  and  grandfather's 
graveslte  and  oelebrats  together  those  rituals  which 
were  not  confined  to  the  minimal  lineage  group. 

White  Keo  lineage  segmentation  may  be  dearer 
if  it  la  demonstrated  briefly  within  its  basic 
organizational  framework.  The  localised  lineages  in  Kae 
Kal  and  Khae  are  small  with  a  population  of  less  than  x 
one  hund-xsd  persons.  All  members  of  the  lineage  axe  to 
a  limited  extent  eoonoaloally  and  eooially  differentiated. 
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Although  there  aw  specialists,  auoh  as  blaoksalths  and 
shamans,  all  lineage  asobew  pwetloo  shifting 
cultivation,  faming  ewldden  plots,  ovor  which  they  haw 
a  modified  fora  of  usufruot  rights,  with  the  exoeptlon 
of  the  minimal  lineage,  lineages  own  no  common  property, 
except  the  gravselte  of  their  deoeased  agnatlo  ascendents, 
and  even  this  olalm  Is,  In  fact  temporary  because  of  the 
mobility  required  In  shifting  cultivation.  Soaroity  of 
the  major  reeouroe,  oultlvatabla  land,  lead!  to  migration 
la  ooaroh  of  now  village  sites  where  such  land  Is  available, 
Donestlo  anoestor  worship  bofore  household  shrines  and 
annual  propitiation  performed  at  the  grave  of  the  respective 
llneago  founder  are  the  main  rituals  of  the  ancestral  cult. 
Since  the  white  Heo  are  Illiterate  and  thus  haw  no 
recorded  genealogy,  individuals  are  Included  In  the  lineage 
system  by  virtue  of  generational  oriterlcn  and  their 
msorlptlon  to  those  leaser  lineages  through  whloh  origin  Is 
traced  from  the  sons  of  the  founder.  Ho  genealogical  unit 
stands  between  the  minor  lineage  and  the  minimal  lineage. 
Hlnor  lineages  do  oooaslonally  co-operate  In  common 
endeavours,  suoh  as  the  clearing  of  new  swlddons  and  the 
celebration  of  rituals.  ’  iwdersMp  of  minimal  minor  and 
major  lineages  usually  is  held  by  one  of  the  oldest  men  In 
the  senior  generation  of  the  particular  llneago,  provided 

that  they  are  not  Be  nils  or  incapable  and  that  there  are  no 
other  formal  lineage  heads. 
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Major  lineages  for*  localized  residential  uni  to  f 
Khioh  are  often  grouped  on  the  basis  of  oertain  traditional 
ell  lances  bo  tire  an  maximal  lineages.  The  alllanosi  differ 
from  one  oh aw  to  another  respecting  the  nj*q  lineages  4* 
whioh  are  linked*  In  Xhae  village  the  Intermarried  l 
localised  lineages  (major  lineages)  are  fro*  the  San  Y*j 
and  sae  Vhj  maximal  lineages,  while  In  Kae.  Hal  it  la  the 
Sae  Yaj  and  Sae  Lie  naxiaal  lineages*  Prior  to  the 
narriagee  exemplified  b y  Qua1!  generation  la  Hae  Nal,  the 
Sae  Lie  aajor  lineage  had  traditionally  oxahanged  wives 
with  the  sae  Uawj  minor  lineage  in  a  previous  settlement* 
Thla  alliance  was  broken  off  by  a  dispute  which  resulted 
in  hostility,  followed  by  oo-rseidsnoe  and 
between  the  Sae  Lie  and  Sae  Xaj  minor  lineages  resident 
in  Mae  Kai.  This  situation  oould  be  altered  again*  for  at 
any  given  point  a  minor  or  aajor  lineage  night  ha  grouped 
in  alliance  with  oertain  lineages  and  hostility  to  others* 
This  sort  of  hostility  oftsn  arises  between  different  , 
segments  within  the  l$**age  system  aym  between  — 1 

lineages  which  are  oonnaotsd  ty  aarriage  and  natxillneaX 
deaoont* 
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Organising  Principles  behind  Lineage  atruotui* 
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Villagers  think  of  lineages  am  groups  of  patrilineally 
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related  kin  which  arc  continuously  forming  oloae  reiation- 
ehlpo  with  eaoh  other,  puab.  and  alternately  >r:aklng  up 
and  scattering  .fesfagb,  and  are  in  a  continuity  of 
opposition,  catalyzed  by  the  manoeuvring  of  groups  and 
the  Individuals  within  these  social  units*  They  realize 
that  over  periods  of  tine  now  lineages  ore  created,  the 
groups  from  which  they  originated  having  differentiated 
froa  tholr  parent  groups.  Large  established  lineages  lose 
members  of  Mounts,  often  evolving  Into  a  aero  reflection 
of  their  former  size  and  strength,  Ir,  particular  Villegas 
one  agnatio  group  nay  outnumber  all  others,  both  in  else  '  ** 
and  polltloal  strength.  As  this  maximal  lineage  grows 
progressively  stronger  it  does  00  at  the  other’s  expense* 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  major  lineage  occupying 
a  site,  on  admitting  a  maximal  group  from  which  It  can 
take  wives,  finds  that  it  is  a  Joint  member  of  a  multi- 
maximal  lineage  community.  The  oasaon  reason  v  by  a  non¬ 
resident  maximal  lineage  is  incorporated  into  the  village 
structure  is  so  that  marriageable  women  will  be  available 
to  the  young  men  of  the  resident  maxi  rani  lineage  and 
mar  rings  able  men  for  the  women  of  that  maximal  lineage. 

The  obvious  reasons  for  having  two  agnatic  groups  within 

one  village  is  the  rule  of  exogamy.  Thus  kinship  appears 
to  be  the  organising  principle* 


If  one  of  tho  organizing  principles  behind  the  four 
primary  lineals  Is  kin  ties  and  those  levels  of  genealogical 
semantation  which  determine  tho  size  and  composition  of 
the  unite,  how  do  these  enduring  social  groups  mado  up  of 
agnatic  descendants  relate  to  other  aspects  of  White  Keo 
socio-economic,  religious  and  political  life?  Fron  a 
functional  point  of  view  it  night  be  possible  to  say  that 
tho  minimal  lineage  is  the  eoonoaio  unit,  since  it  com¬ 
prises  tho  only  property  holding  unit  and  and  tn©  swidden 
work  unit,  Tho  minor  lineage  is  the  religious  unit  sinoe 
it  Is  the  group  which  gives  conn  on  veneration  and  sacrifice 
to  a  common  agnatic  ancestor#  Tho  major  lineage  including 
all  the  patrllineally  related  villagers  and  neighbouring 
villagers  might  then  be  terned  the  political  unit,  while 
tho  maximal  agnatic  group,  spoken  of  as  tha  xeem#  com¬ 
prises  all  of  these  functions  in  one  degree  or  another  and 
as  tho  exogenous  lineage  is  the  ultimate  group  to  which 
Individuals  identify  themselves.  Although  such  an 
explanation  is  partially  true,  it  is  deceptive  in  its 
simplicity,  for  the  major  funotion  of  the  lineage  systen 
and  its  segments  ic  to  determine  those  persons  *Aio 
ordinarily  case  together  for  ancestor  worship,  whether  or 
not  they  are  identical  with  economic  or  other  groups.  The 
Is  at  ono  end  of  this  oontlnuun,  as  the  smallest 
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fundamental  unit  of  the  linear.  Thio  elementary  or 
extended  family,  ae  the  oaee  may  be,  controls  the  household 
property.  Swiddens  are  cleared,  cultivated  and  held  In 
common,  as  is  the  house  and  moat  of  the  implements  and 
other  property  connected  to  it.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  cuah  are  ajmates  with  their  sisters  and  wives  iTho  share 
a  common  fireplace,  eating  and  preparing  food  together. 

Only  agnatic  male  members  of  the  minimal  linear  can 
Participate  in  or  bo  present  at  the  nsn.i  dab  ceremony. 

Tills  is  a  sooret  ceremony,  chib,  to  anyone  of  another  ounb. 

The  prinoiplos  engendering  the  minimal  \neago  also 
include  domestic  ancestral  rites,  which  are  centred  on 
the  father-mother  spirit,  dab  niam-talv.  and  the  burial 
ceremony  which  initiates  their  sacrificial  cycle.  Tho 
group  of  agnates  which  comes  togother  for  the  dab  nl«n  tslv 
sacrifices  and  the  burial  is  larger  than  the  minimal 
lineage,  but  it  is  this  segment  of  the  lineage  wlilpfc  is 
responsible  for  this  ceremony  and  its  preparations. 

The  jSab,nlan  ore  differentiated  by  the  villagers 
from  the  other  domestic  ancestors  and  a  re  sacrificed  to  on 
ttfo  specific  occasions  during  th*  annual  cultivation  oyolei 
once  ot  the  feast  commemorating  the  end  of  the  rice  harvest, 
and  by  the  killing  of  a  pig  on  any  one  of  the  five  days 
fo  lowing  the  lact  day  of  the  new  year.  Doth  of  these 
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rltas  ora  the  eole  cjoern  of  tho  son  or  sons  rsildlng 
within  tho  household  of  tholr  parents,  •  the  minimal 
lineage.  Ideally  It  Is  tho  youngest  son  of  the  ounh>  It 
Is  tho  ro aidant  son  and  his  ouab  that  supply  and  pxepaze 
the  pig,  although  other  sons  of  the  deoeased  and  tholr 
cuab  attend  the  eacrlfiee  If  they  are  resident  within  tho 
village,  Tho  resident  male  dosoordAnt  loads  tho  cerenony 
and  only  male  descendants  up  to  three  generations  are 
allowed  to  participate.  Thus  It  is  a  sacrifice  given  by 
the  minimal  lino  age,  but  participated  in  by  the  larger 
nlnor  lineage  group.  The  mothej-fathsr  spirit  is  of 
special  concern  to  tho  minimal  lineage  residing  within  tholr 
household.  This  spirit  protects  tho  residents  of  that 
household  from  calamity  and  any  disregard  for  then  refleots 
immediately  upon  those  residents.  Tho  responsibility  of 
maintaining  agod  parents  does  not  lapso  with  tholr  death, 
hut  continues  as  they  taka  on  the  threo  formal  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  dead.  Those  representations  aret  tho 
grave  wnioh  contains  their  corporal  body  and  certain  spirits 
attached  to  It  j  the  mother-father  spirit  altar  which  in 
many  households  this  is  oomblnod  with  tho  ancestor  spirit 
altar,  tlabjioqb;  and  the  spirits  plj.fi  which  pass  through 
Judgement  transmigration  on  tho  my  to  rebirth  thaw! 

Just  as  the  resident  son  is  obligated  to  lnsorm  his  parent's 
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welfftm  while  they  live,  he  must  sustain  and  venerate  the 
spirits  of  his  father  and  mother  In  their  three  nanlfosta- 
tlons  after  death.  In  return  the  minimal  lmeace  receives 
the  continued  proteotion  and  major  Inheritance  of  the 
deceased  parents. 

Burial  la  perhaps  the  most  economically  burdensome 
responsibility  of  the  minimal  llnoago.  The  minimal  lineage 
must  ascertain  that  Its  dab  nlm  hw  ie  p-c7ldoa  „lth 

a vo ry tiling  necessary,  which  lnoludo  both  material  neade 
and  spiritual  support  in  the  form  of  prestige  gained  from 
veneration  and  sacrifice.  The  parental  spirits,  pile, 
must  travel  to  an  abode  called  yc0b  mi  tom  where  the 
founder  of  the  Keo  peoples,  siv  lie,  passes  Judgement 
upon  thorn,  if  they  led  on  unjust  or  evil  llfo,  ignoring 
the  customs  of  their  master :  ,  damage,  they  may  be  turned 
into  ghosts  perpetually  oci.orr.ned  to  an  existence  without 
family  or  Uncage  tlea.  these  ghosts,  ^  often  haunt 
their  old  minimal  and  miner  lineages  causing  misfortune  and 
unhappiness.  An  adverse  judgement  soy  condemn  the  mother- 
father  spirits  to  a  lower  form  at  rebirth,  such  as  that  of 
one  of  a  deaestlo  animal  or  a  person  with  a  mental  or 
Physical  handicap.  *  u  air  ns  Maoea  favourable  jud - - 

and  1”POtentraThe*nila«retheM°«ii!ah.i?,e1*  r®tarda'1 
had  slept  with  other  m2!?H«?!li  ?">  *»ll«f  that  ha 
thus  providing  siv  ^  hle  Previous  Ufa, 

in  hla  present  Ufe.  "lth  r9a80n  40  M»  Impotent 


tho  spirit  returns  to  his  ■grandfather* s  village".  The 
spirit  of  tho  eldest  member  of  the  oldest  generation  of 
the  maximal  lineage  is  the  headman  of  that  village  shore 
all  agnatic  lineage  members  reunite  before  rebirth.  At 
tho  burial  ritual  instructions  are  given  to  tho  spirit, 
oil/:,  of  the  dead  parent  by  s  cont  the  resident  eon  or 
another  son,  charged  with  directing  the  spirit  to  grand* 
father's  village,  yavre  zog,  The  words  spoken  by  the  eon 
at  the  burial  of  hie  father  are  primarily  to  console  the 
father  spirit,  dab  txiv,  with  the  foot  that  it  is  returning 
to  the  familiar  village  of  its  ancestors.  The  referenoe 
to  the  reunion  between  father  and  son,  give  by  the  grandson 
is  a  reminder  of  the  bond  which  binds  the  three  successive 
generations  of  the  minimal  lineage  and  tho  coheoiveness  of 
that  group  evon  after  death,  A  man  may  belong  to  three 
minimal  lineages  during  his  lifetime,  those  of  hie  ascendant 
lineal  members,  grandfather  and  father  and  thoae  of  his 
son  and  grandson*  the  first  includes  ego,  his  father  and 
grandfather!  the  seoond,  ego,  his  father  and  eons  and 
the  third,  ego,  his  son  and  grandson.  Villagers  admit 
that  a  man  may  ohoose  any  of  these  as  his  minimal  lineage, 
according  to  tho  relationship  which  he  nay  want  to 
establish  or  substantiate. 

Within  the  Minimal  lineage  two  other  examples  of 
filial  respect  and  veneration  are  of  particular 
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elgnlfloanoe.  The  aalntenanoo  of  Ions  heir  behind  the 
•haved  crown  of  the  head  and  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  ooze 
cows  by  a  non  at  burial.  It  la  the  obligation  of  eaoh  .on 
to  grow  hla  hair’  In  tho  traditional  stylo,  ions  and  tied 
In  the  baok  or  braided  la  a  pigtail,  for  the  dab  nm-  t-rlT 
le  believed  to  reside  In  the  hair  of  the  head.  The  cutting 
of  tho  Ions  braids  ansers  the  oothor-father  spirit.  Two 
youns  aon  from  Mao  Bel  adopted  the  western  hair  style,  tee 
Sae  aj,  the  son  of  the  village  shaaan  tav  nceh.  chene 
sao  Lis,  Lee  clalas  that  he  does  not  believe  that  ancestor 
spirits  have  any  control  over  a  man's  destiny,  and  .ho  has 
suffered  no  111  effects  froa  his  revolt  against  tradition. 
Cheng,  on  the  other  hand,  beoane  ill  soon  after  cutting 
hie  queue  and  returned  to  the  traditional  style.  Lee's 
father  is  unconcerned  about  his  son's  lack  of  respect, 
whtoh  may  Indicate  that  the  purveyor  of  ancestral  beliefs 
and  the  ritual  oedlua  has  seas  doubt  about  their  validity. 

Hie  sacrifice  of  ,»  oow  at  burial  assures  ttat  the 
flab  nlaq-tijiv  wm  have  a  good  reception  at  grandfather' a 
»41age.  It  lo  tho  mutual  lineage  which  aust  provide  the 
eacrlflole  anlnal.  Thl.  act  ayubollraa  self-denial  within 
the  lineage  for  their  venerated  father  or  aothor.  Cattle 
and  horse,  above  all  other  done. tie  aataals  are  a  ooasploueu. 
Indicator  of  lineage  wealth.  Qsttls  are  of  no 


utilitarian  value  and  are  killed  only  at  burial  rites.  By 
killing  a  cow  tho  resident  aon  demonstrates  hi a  filial 
rccpoot  for  ho  destroys  a  major  asset  of  the  living  lineage 
but  uoro  important  he  is  calling  attention  to  the 
solidarity  between  the  living  and  the  dead  of  hla  minimal 
lineage.  Cn  tho  ascendant  level  of  tho  lineage,  hla  father 
takos  tho  spirit  of  the  sacrificed  animal  to  his  father 
and  grandfather,  thus  reinforcing  the  seconding  links  of 
veneration  and  solidarity  between  the  sections  of  the 
minimal  lineage. 

The  Minor  Lineage 

Tho  minor  lineage  is  even  more  concerned  with  the 
veneration  of  ancestors  than  the  minimal  lineage.  The 
White  reo  speak  of  ancestors  as  dab  neob.  Frequently  they 
substitute  the  lUnnansss  expression,  txwvzoe.l  trwvkoob. 
when  discussing  obi  1  pat  Ions  and  dntlss  which  must  ba 
performed  for  these  ancestors  beyond  the  generation  of 
grandparents.  These  txwvzeel  txmrtcoob  are  unknown  to 
living  generations  and  are  therefore  treated  with  less 
sentimentalized  respect  and  veneration.  Except  for  the 
paternal  great-grandfather,  yawg  koob,  or  oooasianally  the 
great-* great- grandfather |  yr>w«  euab.^  the  names  of  those 
distant  agnates  ore  unknown.  They  are  conceived  as  a  group 
of  undifferentiated  kinsmen  associated  with  either  vaw^ 

1.  ^uab  means  voioe  or  noise. 
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i£22h  or  252SS  gUAb-  The  minor  lineage  la  responsible  for 
the  veneration  and  propitiation  of  tho  croup  consisting  of 
tho  patomal  grandparents  as  tholr  agnatlo  descendants, 
nl^-Koon  tslv  thooj  no g  koom  yawrr.  Such  a  minor 
lineage  usually  comprises  a  residential  cluster  of  father, 
father’s  brothers  and  their  sons,  it  is  this  lineage  croup 
which  is  held  together  by  the  veneration  of  yawp:.  This 
unit:/  Is  demonstrated  in  the  ritual,  cov  ua  inu?  nhm. 
at  which  the  nlnor  lineage  takes  rice  nplol.  spirit  money 
&},]?.  tr^aAt  tod  whisky  cewv.  to  the  grave  of  tholr  common 
patrilineal  grandfather  and  grandmother  each  year  on  tho 
tidrd  day  preceding  the  New  Year.  This  oaraaony  is  led 
by  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  the  oldest  generation  and 
only  agnatlo  descendants  up  to  four  generations  can 
participate.  After  the  sacrificial  pig  has  been  cooked 
the  ceremonial  leader  says,  -Grandfather  and  grandmother, 

I  now  go  and  give  you  food.-  Then  the  minor  lineage 
proceeds  to  the  grave  site  where  offerings  are  presented 
{i  lata  Xiwili) ,  if  the  graves  of  rarer  and  pop:  are  not 
nearby  the  village,  this  ritual  la  performed  Inside  the 
house  of  the  leader  of  the  minimal  lineage  m  front  of  tho 
ancestor  platform  {Figaro  IX).  If  tho  leader  of  tho  minor 
lineage  delegates  leadership  in  the  ceremony  to  another 
for  any  reason,  it  Is  understood  that  he  is  neglecting  hie 


position  to  8030  extent.  Xn  Kae  Nal  this  ms  done  by  Sae 
Lu  and  tho  other  ninor  lineage  members  were  very  oritioal. 
All  agreed  that  5a©  Lu  had  negLootod  his  birthright  and 
vould  arouse  the  wrath  of  his  grandparents.  Qua,  tho 
oldest  son  of  5ao  Lu*s  eldest  brother,  actod  as  leader  of 
the  minor  lineage  instead  of  Sae  Lu's  younger  brother,  Tho 
roasons  for  colooting  s  one  one  from  the  third  rather  than 
tho  t  ocond  descending  generation  were  not  clarified,  oxoept 
that  ^ua  wanted  to  act  in  Sae  Lu's  behalf.  In  this 
instance ,  wua  was  the  leader  of  tho  minor  lineage  vo  no  rating 
his  groat  grandfather,  yaw r.  koob.  .ill  members  of  the  minor 
lineage  also  gather  at  the  household  of  a  dead  minor 
lineage  no  a  tor.  They  must  mourn  for  tho  deceased, 
regaining  in  the  house  for  at  least  throe  days  and  nighta, 
Tho  mourning  la  expressed  by  the  ylab.  a  wailing  cry.  As 
tho  body  of  the  dead  man  decomposes,  the  men  *”0^  opium 
and  the  woaen  vlab. 

The  frajor  Lineage 

The  major  lineage  is  that  segment  of  the  lineage 
whloh  venerates  and  is  responsible  for  sacrifices  tr  flafr 
made  to  the  father's  father's  parent,  yaw*  koob.  This 
grouping  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  ncaln  np0rr»  for  it  is  a 
division  of  the  minor  lineage  through  fission  (see  p,  426) 

It  usually  consists  of  a  group  of  two  or  more  neighbouring 


agnatic  aonUre  of  duster*  or  agnatic  group*  from 
neighbouring  villages  to  which  a  nan  can  claii;  filiation 
through  a  common  great-gmndfatlier.  Kajor  lineage  rites 
aro  directed  toward  the  roab  ancestor  spirits  commonly 
associated  with  that  nameless  group  of  agnatio  descendants 
described  as  co_?  raw*  kooh  great-gnuidfathor's 
people.  7ho  ritual  which  specifically  aligns  the  major 
lineage  is  the  ggBfi  j^ns  ceremony,  which  tat  os  place  on 
tho  day  preceding  Lew  Year,  At  one  end  of  the  village  a 
young  sapling  is  set  up,  with  a  *ix  foot  twined  vine  rope, 
1&»  attached  at  two  points  near  the  top.  Strips  of  red 
cloth  are  tied  to  the  rope  at  one  foot  intervals,  'Sach 
household  of  tho  major  lineage  within  a  village  oleans 
house.  The  head  of  each  family  sweeps  the  roof,  while  the 
women  and  children  brush  the  floor,  walls  and  ground 
outside  the  house.  All  of  the  dust  from  this  house  cleaning 
i-  collocted  in  a  large  wooden  reoep table,  which  is  taken 
to  the  epot  where  the  sen*  has  ceremony  takes  place  and 
deposited  into  one  large  basket.  All  members  of  the  major 
lineage  gather  about  the  sapling,  pawn  vnb.  m  fiae  Kai 
and  Jak  Kyn,  all  the  Sae  Lie  major  lineage  gathered  at  the 
xower  end  of  Kao  Nal  village,  while  the  Sae  Yaj  major 
lineage  gathered  at  the  uppsr  end.  Six  members  of  the  See 
Lis  major  lineage  from  Kaesa  attended  and  all  inhabitants  of 


Mao  Mai  and  Jak  Kyn  were  present,  Tho  head  of  the  major 

• 

lineage  holds  a  live  chloken  In  his  hands,  standing  noa r 
tho  dust  basket  and  the  oerenony  commences,  All  oenbors 
of  tho  major  lineage  grasp  hands,  while  fcho  head  of  tho 
group  implores  the  noeb  ancestor  Gpirlts  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather^  generation  and  above,  to  toko  away  all  bad 
things  frees  tho  major  lineage  and  bring  thorn  only  good 
fortt  no.  Then  tho  lineage  members  begin  to  slowly  circle 
tho  sapling  throo  times,  whilo  tho  chicken  is  killed. 

Hood  is  placed  on  the  ropo  and  then  tho  head  of  tho  rajor 
lineage  cays  loudly,  "liow  all  tho  bad  things  within  this 
lineage,  kwytl J .  have  gone  and  tho  good  things  are  horo 
for  the  lie v  lear." 

In  Mao  Hai  all  residents  of  the  village  considered 
thoa3olvca  either  descendant  from  Wu  See  Lis,  floe  Lu*e 
great-grandfather,  or  Ju  Saa  Xaj,  Ho  Ju*a  great- grand- 
fa  tho  r.  Cutsido  the  village  it  was  estimated  thore  were 
over  one  hundred  other  members  of  either  tho  major  lineage, 
descendant  from  these  two  men.  Any  of  those  lineage 
aeabors  could  participate  in  the  ceremony  by  establishing 
their  relationship  in  the  lineage  genealogy.  Ae  the  eldest 
agnate  of  the  oldest  generation,  3oo  Lu  is  head  of  the  See 
Lis  major  lineage  and  Hie  Ju  head  of  the  Has  Xaj  major 
llnr  age,  Tho  title  given  to  these  two  men  is  oov  ntaue 
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will  oh  my  bo  translated  older  loaders  of  tho  connunlty, 
but  this  spoliation  ms  often  dropped  In  favour  of  tun  tnaw 
village  head,  emphasising  tho  direct  correspondence 
bot-.foen  tho  head  of  tho  cajor  lineage  and  village  lea acre 
chip  and  noob  village  shaman.  In  Khae  village  thio 
coincided  with  tho  apparent  ooinoidence  that  ling  Gao  Lin, 
with  tho  exception  of  agod  Wu  Sao  „ae  th0  eldQSt 

mlo  of  the  eldest  generation  within  tho  village,  and  Bua 
Pa  vrac  tho  head  of  tho  Sao  Vaj  major  lineage.  Ylng  and  Bua 
Pa  led  thoir  respective  major  lineages  in  the  cenr 
corenony  in  1 966,  which  indioated  that  because  of  age  tfu 
had  ^Anaulohod  his  position  as  head  of  tho  major  lineage, 
special  behaviour  io  exhibited  by  tho  host  to  aajor  linoago 
guests.  When  such  a  euost  arrives  ho  la  greeted  inside 
tho  house.  The  host  and  guest  touch  oaoh  othor  on  setae 
part  of  the  body  as  a  algn  of  common  identity.  The  guest 
will  be  invited  to  oat  with  the  household  and  sloop  under 
tho  &&  m A  altar.  The  host  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity 
will  sleep  with  tho  guest.  Before  the  major  Unsags  guest 
departs  a  sacrifice  will  be  made  to  the  mother-father 
spirit  to  honour  the  guest. 

The  primary  bond  holding  the  major  lineage  together 
is  the  network  of  agnatic  relationships  extending  in  ritual 
tom  to  *00$,  the  paternal  great-grandfather.  This 
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sognont  of  tho  lineage  must  venonto  And  show  nvsnnosi  • 

2X21 »  toward  the  asoendant  gene  reticle  beyond  grandfather, 
known  as  neeb.  ail  those  Impersonax  anoestors  of  great* 
grandfather's  group,  Slnoe  the  descendants  of  yang  koob 
are  noaln  too g  into  separata  localised  groups,  a  nan  nay 
belong  to  various  branches  of  his  major  lineage,  all  of 
which  recognize  the  same  yayg  koob.  Thus  individuals  fro* 
neighbouring  villages  or  distant  villages,  0.100  they  have 
established  themselves  as  being  of  tho  same  agnatio  descent 
group,  any  participate  in  major  lineage  ceremonies,  Vhe 
most  important  and  frequent  of  these  rituals  is  tho  ua  nc.ob 
uajcalc#  oaliing  of  the  spirits  of  the  major  lineage 
ancestors.  This  ceremony  takes  place  within  the  households 
of  major  lineage  families,  but  a  man  far  from  hie  village 
may  have  thie  ceremony  performed  for  him  by  a  eteman, 

*  in  the  house  of  a  distant  me.iber  of  his  major 
lineage.  The  calling  of  the  spirits  requires  the  services 
of  a  medium,  the  txlv  neeb.  spirit  father.  The  tsiv  neeb 
need  not  be  &  member  of  the  major  lineage  or  for  that 
matter  tho  maximal  lineage.  Be  is  a  specialist,  kws. 

Such  a  nan  has  been  visited  by  his  own  ance  stor's  spirits, 
Tho  spirits  have  entered  his  body  and  caused  him  to  go  into 
a  comatio  state.  After  this  he  is  trained  as  a  novitiate 
&bLv.  P3.fi.fe  five  years  under  tho  guidance  of  an  aooopted 
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olwmn.  Slnoe  the  principle  of  the  relationship  between 
a  man  and  his  ^..pcob  la  one  et  reciprooatlon,  tho  calling 
of  tho  spirits  la  thought  of  as  both  a  ritual  honouring  of 
tho  ancestors  and  a  means  of  elloltlns  their  support, 
protection  and  advice.  m  poet,  are  «  constant  throat  and 
aid  to  eaoh  individual  within  the  major  Unease.  Treated 
with  rospeot  they  can  Moss  tho  Uncase  with  bountiful 
harvsts,  good  health  and  fortune  (  Ignored  they  nay  create 
poverty,  sloknoso  and  confusion.  The  ua  rcoh  r^~ 

coienony  begins  with  the  sound ins  of  the  cons,  followed 
by  the  call  Inc  of  tho  jjgei,  by  tho  hooded  fclv  nceh.  rhytta 
la  as  important  os  tho  maeloal  formula  of  words  and  sounds, 
communication  with  tew,-;  Jfflafe  and  his  group  is  not  a  simple 
process.  They  must  be  cajoled,  tempted  and  persuaded  to  ! 
communicate  with  the  The  ceremony  usually  take, 

over  an  hear  and  the  .chanting  is  interrupted  ty  Aythmlo 
Jumping  on  a  bonch  facing  the  ancestor  spirit  shelf.  When 
communication  Is  finally  made,  tho  activities  Slowly  com. 
to  an  end  with  the  ringing  of  tho  ct:.1  neeb  t^e 

boll  used  to  call  the  eplrlts.  Tho  oonstant  rooocurrenoa 
of  this  ceremony  atteste  to  Its  Importance.  In  Hae  I.al  it 
wes  performed  on  every  occasion  of  sickness  or  111  fortune 
a*  well  as  whoa  an  Individual  wtthlr.  the  major  lineage 
heeded  suldanoo.  Over  a  on.  year  period  Mo  Ju,  the  only 


.tT.lv  rgeb  in  the  village,  performed  one  hundred  and 

scventy-oi£ht  un  noob  m  yalg.  while  tho  frequency  In  Khae 
^jas  such  hicftor  due  to  the  presence  of^four  txiv  neob  In 
a  vlllr.ro  of  twenty-five  households, 

Who  iiauiaal  Lineage 

The  lariat  segment  of  agnatio  descendants  in  tho 
liner, re  eye  ton  is  the  maximal  lineage,  xeen.  whose  members 
aw  often  referred  to  as  kwvtlj  tha.l  kub  (Freedman,  1958  03), 
This  ie  a  non-discrete  group  of  agnatio  kin  founded  by  a 
particular  man  from  the  original  twelve  Heo  elementary 
families,  Urillke  the  minimal,  minor  and  to  some  extent t 
the  major  lineages,  the  maximal  lineage  is  dispersed  and 
is  in  no  sense  corporate  in  character.  In  both  Khae  and 
Hae  Uai  villages  there  are  two  maximal  lineage  groups,  Khae 
has  twenty- fl vo  households  |  thirteen  of  the  3ae  V&J 
nnxlc^l  lineage  and  twelve  of  the  Sae  Xaj  maximal  lineage 9 
in  addition  to  tho  two  Thai  merchant  households  and  one 
Haw  (Chinese)  married  to  a  white  Meo  girl  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  village.  In  Kae  Nal  eleven  households  had  the  3ae  Lie 
mmu\no  and  six  the  Sae  Yaj.  other  White  Keo  villages 
surveyed  had  variations  on  maximal  lineage  distribution 
within  the  vUlagos  (Table  XIV)  9  but  the  prevailing  norm 
was  the  village  with  two  or  pexfcaps  three  lineages. 

In  both  of  the  villages  under  oonsi deration,  there  were  two 
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Maximal 

Area 

Khao  (Chlengmai 
Pi-ovlnoo) 

Mao  Kai  • 

Kong  Has  ■ 

Khun  Klang  • 

Leo  Sang  • 

Huai  Khanin  ■ 

Chao  Surapon 
(Pltsanuloke 
Province ) 


Table  xiv a 

Lineage  Distribution 


Households  Maximal  Numbers  of 
Lineages  Members 


25 

Sao  Yaj 

12 

Sae  vaj 

13 

17 

•°ae  Lis 

11 

Sae  Xaj 

6 

6 

Sae  xaj 

6 

26 

Sae  Vaj 

12 

Sae  HavJ 

9 

Sae  xaj 

6 

11 

Sae  Xjooj 

6 

Sae  Lis 

5 

22 

Sae  Xyooj 

4 

Sae  Haw j 

13 

34 

Sae  Hawj 

Sae  Lis 

n 

Sae  Vaj 

i 

Sae  Thoj 

4 

Sae  vaj 

3 

i 
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nja_.lr.inl  lineages,  in  the  foraer  coco  an  almost  equal 
dl  /1-lon  of  ma::ir.al  lineage  houoeholdoj  In  the*  latter  mi 
i~.calaneo  of  two  to  one,  When  queried  about  the  division 
of  or.xlr.jai  llnoagoo  within  a  villas*  tho  iioo  would  usually 
answer  that  It  was  necessary  to  havo  two  seem  so  that  a 
nan  could  find  a  wlfa.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the 
rocont  soynentation  of  four  Sae  Vaj  households  from  Khae* 

Tho  our  houccholds  moved  from  the  village  to  a  new 
location  about  ton  hours  walk  from  dhao.  The  reasons  for 
this  move  weroi  that  they  wanted  to  bo  near  thoir  swiddena, 
tliat  tho  soil  around  Khao  was  deteriorating  because  of 
over-use,  and  that  there  wag  no  saw  land  nearby  with  good 
coll.  ..ftor  eight  months  .1  the  new  village,  they  returned 
to  uhao.  Ihe  reason  given  is  that  there  were  no  eligible 
females  nearby  of  another  _  rg,  Ilarriago  within  the  wnriwai 
lineage  lc  strictly  forbid  a,  This  prohibition  is  enforced 
by  e  fine  of  four  (rupcos  in  Uunaeoo  colnagj)  placed  on 
each  of  tho  known  offenders  by  the  village  headman  or  the 
elders,  *<o  cases  of  marriage  between  the  various  lineage 
branches  of  a  maximal  lineage  was  found  in  any  of  the 
surveyed  villages. 

The  maximal  lineage  cannot,  as  the  minor  and  major 

lineages  tend  to  do,  be  defined  as  a  quasi- territorial  or 
political  area,  in  the  sense  that  the  majority  of  its 
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nonbers  are  resident  within  an  area  that  le  geographically 
delimited.  Kolthor  does  the  maximal  lineage  or  any  othor 
lesser  llneago  Identify  Itself  with  an  animal  or  plant  In  a 
totonlo  association  of  one  dogroo  or  another, 

tnllko  the  looser  lineages  the  nailnal  llnongo, 
members  do  not  neoeooarlly  detarnlne  membership  by 
genealogical  demonstration.  A  nan  con  simply  Identify 
hlnn  if  an  a  narlaol  llnoaga  member  by  sayl.p  -  that  hie 
sumaao  la  suoh-aud-such,  and  mention  that  ho  la  from  a 
particular^  chon)  region.  Ho  la  then  aoooptod  as  a  guest 
and  nay  sleep  under  the  Mb  noob  altar  In  recognition  of 
his  membership  in  the  maximal  lineage.  i„  theory  he  can 
remain  In  toe  household  of  hie  maximal  lineage  rate  for 
an  indefinite  porlod.  done  attempt  la  usually  made  at 
tracing  genealogies  to  determine  If  the  guest  any  in  faot 
more  oloeely  related.  Hovravor,  because  of  the  lack  of 
specific  Information  there  Is  a  tondonoy  to  teloseope 
go  no  rations  in  manual  llnoago  genealogies,  villagers 
usually  ask  a  stronger.  "KoJ  room  dahtm?  .  what 
lineage  do  you  belong  to?  Hecognltlon  that  both  are  from 
tho  Sana  xoa,  brings  out  the  exolanatlon,  Tab  w m  . 

mi."  W  are  distant  relatives  of  th»  somio  narlaal 
llnoagol  or  tervtl  1  nu-.n  t^y  mnri  are 

brothers  from  tho  beginning  of  man's  go aerations!  Although 
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It  la  possible  for  a  boy  to  change  his  maximal  lineage 
under  oertaln  oirouaatanoes,  it  la  rarely  done*1 

The  solidarity  of  the  maximal  lineage  as  with  the 
othor  lesser  lineages  la  expressed  in  terms  of  a  ritual 
participation  in  -nee .tor  rites.  A  member  of  one's  maximal 
lineage  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  most  of  the 
ceremonies  and  saorifioes  of  any  of  the  lesser  lineage 
segments.  Unlike  an  outsider,  ob  oe*  neb  he  need 

not  stand  aside  during  rituals  or  sleep  in  segregated 
areas  of  hie  maximal  lineage  mate's  house.  He  oan  be 
invited  to  rest  within  the  sleeping  quarters  or  any  other 
section  of  the  house  because  his  anoe store  are  ultimately 
the  same  as  the  other  members  of  the  household.  As  a 
member  of  the  maximal  lineage  he  also  will  be  given 


preferential  hospitality.  On  noting  the  arrival  of  a 


member  of  the  maximal  lineage,  the  household  head  *U1  go 
outside  his  front  door  to  greet  his  guest.  He  is  expeoted 
to  touch  his  lineage  mate  on  some  part  of  the  body  as  is 
Quaternary  between  brothers.  He  should  invite  his  guest 


to  sleep  in  hie  bedroom,  although  the  invitation  Is  almost 

i.  On  dlvoroe  an  Infant's  mother  might  remarry  and  deaiM 

lnt0/h8r  new  husband's  household.  If 
esnitor  and/or  pater  is  poor  t«e  may  soil  the 
a  change  of  maximal  lineage 

is  adoption,  of  .maximal,  lineage 

hir  SfiViV  dlsgraoefui.  However,  a  woman  dwSgee 
her  maximal  lineage  on  marriage.  (See  p. 


«lnay«  turned  down.  Gran  whan  a  maximal  lineage  sat*  haw 
not  boon  speolally  lnvi* tho  boat  will  offer  to  pay 
hlo  transportation  to  and  rrca  the  village.  This  offor 
Of  hospitality  l.  usually  only  aoooptod  by  thoao  who  have 
travelled  from  a  very  distant  village  on  Invitation,  when 
tho  guest  decides  to  oentlnue  his  Journey,  ho  will  t« 
slvon  a  asotlon  of  pork  from  the  dab  nlaa  triw  aaorlfloe. 

A  guest  from  one's  maximal  lineage  la  always  honoured 

with  participation  in  a  aaorlfloe  to  tho  mother-father 
minimal  linaags  spirit#. 

Tho  behaviour  toward  a  guest  of  one's  maximal 

lineage  differs  from  the  attitude  toward  a  Kao  from 

another  maximal  linage,  who  1.  a  stranger.  Suoh  a  perwon 

"HI  also  be  greeted  outside  the  house  and  If  liked  will 

bo  invited  In,  but  ho  eon  only  spend  the  night  If  the 

epeolfio  invitation  given  by  the  household  head  Is  approved 

by  the  village  headman.  In  most  oases  no  aaorlfloe  Is 
expeotad  or  nade, 

Non-Meo  are  given  yet  different  treatment,  they  arm 
not  expected  to  enter  a  White  Moo  houaa.  If  the  household 
h~d  does  „ot  invito  the  guest  in,  ho  will  be  given  food, 

If  ho  aake  for  It,  outside  tho  house,  a  non-Kao  la  not 
Invited  to  .loop  within  a  household,  but  taken  to  the 
village  headman  who  is  axpeotod  to  provide  quarters  If 


It  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  change  his  aariwai  lineage 
under  oertaln  oirouastanoea,  it  is  rarely  done.1 

The  solidarity  of  the  maximal  lineage  as  with  the 
other  lesser  lineages  is  expressed  in  terns  of  a  ritual 
partlolpation  in  anoestor  rites.  A  member  of  one's  naximal 
lineage  may  be  Invited  to  p&rtiolpate  in  most  of  the 
ceremonies  and  saorlfloes  of  any  of  the  lesser  lineage 
segments.  Unlike  an  outsider,  pkjLeg  neb  txhai*.  need 
not  stand  aside  during  rituals  or  sleep  in  segregated 


ureas  of  his  maximal  lineage  mate's  house.  He  oan  be 
Invited  to  rest  within  the  sleeping  quarters  or  any  other 
section  of  the  house  because  his  anoe store  are  ultimately 
the  same  as  the  other  members  of  the  household.  As  a 
member  of  the  maximal  lineage  he  also  will  be  given 
preferential  hospitality,  on  noting  the  arrival  of  a 


member  of  the  maximal  lineage,  the  household  head  sill  go 


outside  his  front  door  to  greet  his  guest.  He  is  egpeoted 
to  touch  his  lineage  mate  on  some  part  of  the  body  as  is 
ouatooaxy  between  brothers.  He  should  invite  his  guest 
to  Bleep  in  his  bidrooa,  although  the  invitation  is  almost 


1. 


S  hi7Srj-Sn«lnffn!,8wnothap  nieht  wmuny  and  desire 
her  son  into  her  new  husband's  household  If 

SSiWZ* "“?r  poor  hr££h2s  IL 

child,  thus  making  a  change  of  maximal  linen  os 

ia8thouffh*>Sl!5h  a  Kiev  xooa  adoption,  of  .awriTn.i  lineage 

°f« 88  t^8sra°efui.  However,  a  woman  ohamges 
her  maximal  lineage  on  marriage.  (See  p. 


alwv*  turned  down.  Even  wher  s  maximal  lineage  mate  hag 
not  boon  epeolalljr  invited,  the  host  will  offer  to  pay 
hie  transportation  to  and  froa  the  Tillage.  Thle  offer 
of  hospitality  Is  usually  only  aoeeptad  hy  those  who  hare 
travelled  frost  a  vary  distant  village  on  Invitation,  when 
the  guest  decides  to  oontlnua  his  Journey,  he  will  ha 
given  a  eeotlon  of  pork  fro.  the  dab  nlem  trie  eaorlfloe. 

A  guest  frets  one’s  maximal  lineage  le  always  honoured 

With  participation  In  a  eaorlfloe  to  the  mother-father 
minimal  lineage  spirit*. 

The  behaviour  toward  a  guest  of  one's  maximal 

lineage  differs  fro.  the  attitude  toward  a  Keo  from 

another  maximal  linage,  who  1.  a  stranger.  3uoh  a  person 

"111  also  ba  greeted  outside  the  house  and  if  liked  will 

be  invited  In,  but  he  can  only  spend  the  night  If  the 

speolflo  invitation  siren  by  the  houeehold  head  la  approved 

by  the  village  headaw.  in  .oat  oaaa.  no  eaorlfloe  1. 
oxpootod  or  mad*. 

Mon-Kao  are  given  yet  different  treatment,  they  are 
not  art  looted  to  enter  a  White  He,  houoo.  If  tho  houeehold 
h“d  *»•  invite  the  guest  In,  h.  will  be  given  food, 

If  he  asks  for  it,  outalde  the  house.  *  non-Keo  Is  not 
lnvltod  to  Hoop  within  a  household,  but  taken  to  tho 
village  headman  who  lo  expaoted  to  provide  quarters  If 
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aukod  op  delegate  someone  to  host  tho  guest.  Mo  oereaony 
Is  performed  and  suoh  a  stranger  is  unwelcome  if  ha  remains 
boyond  throe  d ay*.  Tho  non-Moo  is  a  guest  of  tho  village . 
not  of  a  lineage*  His  reluotant  host  is  always  the  leader 
of  tho  village*  The  treatment  of  guests,  then,  represents 
a  scale  of  behaviour  differentiating  degrees  of  relation- 
ship  within  the  lineage  system  and  also  for  those  outside 
of  it.  Whereas  members  of  a  maximal  lineage  are  always 
given  free  haven,  non-members  are  approaohed  with 
hesitation  and  non-Meo  with  a  certain  susplolon. 

white  Moo  ritual  differs  from  one  maximal  lineage 
to  another.  The  awareness  of  these  variations  in  ritual 
is  an  acknowledged  bond  between  lineage  members. 

The  Sae  Lis  maximal  lineage,  for  example,  throws  away  the 
saorifiolal  rooster  offered  to  the  spirit  of  tho  dead 
before  their  departure  to  "grandfather9 s  Tillage"  and 
offers  food  to  the  spirit  Pllg  in  reverse  of  tho  customary 
pattern.  Justification  for  this  behaviour  is  uphold  in 
a  myth  known  by  all  maximal  lineage  members i 

■Many  years  ago  the  most  senior  member  of  a  Sae  Lis 
household  died.  Be  had  only  two  sons  and  no  other  agnates 
living  in  his  village.  When  the  sons  tried  to  carry  the 

burl  a  platform,  noag,  and  the  saorifiolal  rooster  to  the 
grave,  they  found  it  too  muoh  to  manege,  so  they  parried 
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the  sacrifice  to  the  grove,  left  It  end  returned  for  the 
Platfona,  On  reaching  the  grave  with  the  plattffirm,  they 
found  the  sacrifice  gone.  On  further  Investigation  they 
discovered  the  footprints  of  a  hawk.  •  Due  to  this 
experience  all  members  of  the  Sae  Lie  maximal  lineage 
throw  the  sacrifice  to  the  hawk  before  leaving  the  village. 
The  Sae  Lis  lineage  also  feeds  the  spirit  on  the  way  to 
the  grave  rather  than  in  the  customary  manner, 

Tho  Sae  VaJ  maximal  lineage  has  the  pruotloe  of 
asking  everyone  who  goes  to  the  grave  to  carry  three 
atones.  As  the  mourners  leave  the  grave  they  throw  the 
atones  at  the  burial  mound  because  onoo  long  ago  when  the 
eons  of  a  dead  man  of  the  Sae  VaJ  maximal  lineage  were 
leaving  the  grave  after  the  burial,  one  eon  saw  the  ghost, 
2221,  of  his  father  beside  the  grave  with  fire  in  hie  eyes. 
The  son  became  frightened  and  threw  a  rock  at  the  ghost. 

Ita  eyea  oloaed  and  the  ghost  returned  to  the  grave. 

The  S"  oaxiaal  lineage  say  that  man;  years  ago 
one  of  tho  Sae  YM.J  men  was  preparing  a  chicken  for 
Baorlfice.  After  tho  ohioken  had  been  cooked,  he  looked 
in  the  pot  for  the  hoart.  He  oculd  not  find  it  and  asked 
hla  five-year  old  son  to  search  for  it.  The  boy  oould  not 
find  it  either.  The  father  thought  tho  son  had  eaten  the 
heart  and  he  beoame  angry  and  killed  his  son,  taking  tbs 
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son’s  heart  for  the  oaorifios.  Later  when  he  wae  eating, 
he  round  the  heart  c f  the  ohlcken  In  the  pot.  Be  was  very 

sad  and  since  that  tlae  the  Sae  YaJ  olan  has  not  eaten  the 
hoarts  of  animals. 

A  fourth  example  is  found  in  the  Sae  HawJ  olan.  Onoe 
the  head  of  a  Sae  HawJ  household  had  prepared  and  killed 
two  chlokens  and  a  baby  pig  for  saorifloe.  The  neat  see 
hung  in  the  loft  for  the  evening  oereuony,  The  family  then 
loft  the  house  to  work  In  the  fields,  only  a  daughter 
stayed  at  homo.  The  daughter^  lover  oamo  to  6all,  Be 
ms  very  poor  and  very  hungry.  He  asked  the  girl  for  sons 
food.  She  gave  him  the  pig  and  the  two  ohlokens  to  eat, 
When  the  father  returned  for  the  saorifloe  there  was 
nothing  to  use.  He  was  very  angry  and  told  his  daughter 
to  stay  away  from  the  house  until  the  saorifloe  was  ovtr. 
Thus  no  unmarried  women  are  allowed  to  stay  in  a  Sae  Hawj 
house  during  a  saorifloe. 

Lineages  and  the  Village 

outside  of  the  White  Mso  ritual  oontext,  which  is 
largely  structured  on  lineage  relationships,  the  lineages 
have  only  a  latent  lnfluenoe  on  community  relations,  A 
vilinger  rarely  thinks  about  his  lssser  lineage  relation* 
ship:*  as  distinot  from  his  oomaunity.  Sines  lesser  lineages 
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may  fora  corporate,  localised  oluetere  end  communities, 
the  Individuals  therein  see  themselves  as  residential 
groups.  All  villages  are  oooposed  of  at  least  one  or  sore 
lineages,  Evon  though  the  lineage  members  may  only  be  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  community,  they  are  Identified 
with  it  as  an  aggregate  of  Individuals  living  In  an  agnatlo 
oluster.  Villagers  think  In  terms  of  local  divisions 
within  the  community  and  of  relations  between  these 
divisions,  Beferenoes  to  lineages  are  only  node  when  con- 
slderlng  who  may  and  may  not  participate  in  ritual e  and 
whom  one  may  approach  ae  a  partner  In  sexual  relations  and 
marriage.  In  almost  all  other  olroums canoes  a  nan  relates 
end  speaks  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  particular  Tillage 
in  which  he  live.,  unices  spaolfloall,  asked,  -Ko.1  room 
dabtsiy*,  whan  queried  who  ho  lo,  ho  will  reply,  I  aa 
from  such-and-such  a  vlllags,  »luc  z0.i  TOB  ut. 

village,  m  most  situations,  is  the  relevant  teotor  In  his 
life,  for  It  Is  the  plaoe  when  most  of  the  sv.  nts  In  hla 
Ufa  oyole  occur,  and  In  relation  to  all  of  the  non-Heo 
outside  world,  EgJJaa,  he  Is  a  member  of  sueh-and-suoh 
a  village  in  suoh-and-suoh  a  territory  and  nothing  more. 

When  pressed  on  the  subject,  the  villager  will  note  that 
hla  rlllago,  gas,  is  in  fact  mads  up  of  euoh-and-suoh 
maximal  lineages,  x^a.  To  the  Whits  Mao  this  manna  that 
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tho  village  belong*  to  And  is  identified  with  ocrtaln 
mzl-al  lineage  groups.  Many  villages  are  spoken  of  and 
kno-.m  by  the  name  of  the  nan  who  founded  then.  This  is 
usually  the  headman  of  tho  group  that  first  settled  at  a 
village  site,  Jak  Kyn  hamlet,  for  example,  is  most  often 
roforred  to  as  gos  Ju  Jco  among  tho  White  >.eo  of  tho  chaw. 
instead  of  its  official  nano  taken  from  tho  stream  passing 
through  tho  site.  Similarly,  Kao  Kai  is  spoken  of  an 
£&£  1'°-  fu»  after  tho  headnan  of  tho  village.  When  Ju  Jee 
or  -no  Iu  die  tho  villagers  will  continue  to  bo  known  as 
Jak  i*yn,  the  village  of  Ju  Jee,  or  Mao  Nni ,  the  village 
of  L>ao  Lu.  Thun  the  villages  are  incorporated  into  tho 
genealogical  levels  and  tho  date  of  the  first  settlement  of 
a  village  can  bo  reokoned.  All  peoplo  resident  in  tho 
villa go  become  moabors  of  zoo  Ju  Jee  or  zos  Sao  Lu  whether 
they  belong  to  the  sane  maximal  lineage  or  not.  Even 
strangers  who  have  resided  there  for  a  period  are 
ns  dilated  into  tho  lineage  structure  of  the  c  ommunity. 

In  Khae  village  the  two  Thai  residents  and  the  Haw  married 
to  tho  white  boo  girl,  speak  c t  themselves  as  members  <> t 
Jm  la’s  village.  As  the  lineage  of  the  founder  grows 
and  his  descendants  multiply,  the  village  will  continue  to 
be  c  oken  of  as  such-and-such* a  village.  Since  the  White 
iioo  raroly  remain  at  one  village  site  for  periods  longer 
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than  fifteen  ouocosoivo  years,  the  oito  where  the  remnants 
of  the  houses  once  stood  nay  be  recalled  as  tho  placo 
whoro  a  certain  founders  village  once  tas,  Tho  oito  of 
old  Khae  village  exenplifloa  this  pattern,  A  lessor 
lineage  then  beoomos  identified  with  tho  community  it 
foundod, 

A  villacor  can  talk  about  tho  oormunity  and  tho 
founding  lineage  interchangeably.  Often  confusion  arises 
in  tho  uco  jf  those  terns.  In  the  Into  50»s  the  village 
of  Khae  novod  to  Laos,  under  the  persuasion  of  ?la  Sae 
Yoj  and  certain  nonbore  of  his  maximal  linoagc  living  in 
Laos.  The  villagers  were  told  that  if  they  did  not 
emigrate  they  would  be  devoured  by  small  tigers,  tsov 
cimn,  a  cannon  threat  used  by  the  White  Keo,  for  if  a 
nan  is  eaten  by  tsov  cuan  his  spirit  will  not  be  reborn. 
Although  the  households  that  did  go  only  remained  in  Laos 
for  one  to  threo  years,  they  refer  to  tho  village  in  which 
th~y  settled  as  ros  Pla.  Fla  is  not  happy  aboi  t  this 
referonoe  and  Insists  that  the  village  had  nothing  to  do 
with  hin  and  that  it  was  already  a  village  when  the  Khae 
households  arrivod  there.  On  one  oooaslon  two  White  Meo 
visitors  to  Khun  Klang  ovor'eard  a  conversation  about 

AS.  a^d  decided  to  visit  the  nysterious  village,  When 
they  ackod  directions  from  another  group  they  were  sent  to 
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KKno  instead  of  Laos  bocauso  that  mo  the  village  In  which 
ria  Sae  Yaj  van  thon  residing. 

Linoage  nanos  arc  also  used  to  describe  certain 
rcrlons,  chav,  ao  extensions  of  oo.mmnity  references, 
rhrco  villages  in  Kae  Eongoorn  Provlnoo  arc  under  tho 
authority  of  a  single  headman  whose  father  founded  the 
communities.  The  roCion  In  which  the  villain  aro  located 

10  callod  anut  after  tho  founder.  Probably  bocauao 

of  the  rapid  expansion  of  Chung's  lineage  and  the  frequent 
travelling  of  Its  Inhabitants,  villagers  from  other  areas 
nlco  refer  to  this  village  by  referring  to  Its  founder. 

In  the  White  Keo  lineage  system  one  man  has  tho 
potential  to  start  a  lineage  by  marriage.  The  minimal, 
ilnor  and  major  lineages  have  a  status  expressed  primarily 
in  ritual  exclusiveness,  in  contrast  to  the  mutuality  of 
interests  and  total  Interaction  of  the  community.  Villagers 
intermarry  with  other  villagers,  until  the  bonds  of  kinship 
nr  no  lnt®™>von  that  marriage  with  cross-corn  ins  seen 
almost  inevitable,  when  two  lineages  marry  to  such  an 
extant  that  suitable  women  are  not  numerous,  they  can  marry 
into  collateral  llnoages  of  the  other  maximal  lineages  and 
the  children  of  their  daughters.  The  lineages  of  the 
vnif  mo  become  Interrelated  through  affinal  ties  until  no 
lineages  in  tho  community  are  unrelated. 
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However,  tho  ruloc  of  exo^ny  whioh  create  tho 
lineage  ties,  also  koop  thon  opart,  for  ono  aunt  narry  out 
of  ono* a  agnatic  group.  Although  a  llnoago  my  bo  dis- 
rcrsod  over  a  wldo  area  and  tho  Individual  is  aopa rated 
froa  tho  nain  bronchos  of  tho  linoago,  it  always  mintalns 
its  ritual  tradition  based  on  descent  fron  distant 
ancestors  which  separates  it  froa  other  linoagos.  Those 
ritual  values  which  rogulato  tho  cercaonlal  relations 
between  groups  of  agnates  aro  kept  in  force  by  tho 
relationship  between  nombora  of  tho  agnatic  group  and  tho 
dead  of  ascending  generations.  A  lineage  segment  is  tied 
to  its  past  through  tho  authority  of  and  veneration  toward 
its  predecessors.  Tho  aftoj>nfo  perpetuates  tho  union 
between  the  living  linoagos  and  those  that  have  gono 
boforo.  liobirth  depends  upon  tho  attitudes  of  ono»s 
ancestors  and  tho  lineage  to  which  they  ronain  aenbors. 

Tho  villages  with  their  ooaaunity  of  nutual  intorost  and 
ir toracticn  determine  the  political  relations  otwoon 

croups  of  people  residing  in  separate  villages,  gos,  and 
regions,  chaw. 

Lan<1  Ha.1  and  the  Lineage  kwvti.1 

The  White  Keo  speak  of  land  surrounding  the  village 
a3  Uaiia.  Which  refers  to  land  and  territory  belonging 
to  nininal  lineages  cuajb,  of  a  particular  ooaaunity.  AH 
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ri  htn  to  tho  land  within  tho  minimal  lineage  aro  UGually 
h''ld  by  tho  head  of  tho  household,  tus  trrrv  tnov.  when  the 
minimal  lineage  la  residing  togothor  under  one  roof*  In 
certain  instnnoos  oldors*  sons  living  within  tho  parental 
household  will  clear  and  cultivato  owiddens  which  aro 
connl  ,'i'od  to  belong  to  them,  but  even  in  thoso  raro  oasos 
tho  crops  from  such  swiddono  booono  part  of  tho  household 
lender.  Usufruct  rights  to  dinar  forest  areas  oone  with 
tho  flooring  of  tho  land*  Those  rights  over  cleared  land 
continue  during  the  period  of  cultivation  and  for  a  fallow 
period  of  twenty  years  if  tho  original  minimal  lineage 
which  cleared  tho  land  remains  within  tho  lla.l  la.  if  tho 
original  cultivator  moves  to  another  region,  chaw*  the 
abandoned  land  Is  usually  considered  an  unoccupied  area 
e-ul  cm  bo  claimed  by  anyone  in  the  community. 

lend  within  tho  environs  of  a  village  la  also  referred 
t0  an  ?Jr.l  H-tobohawn .  or  the  lands  and  fields  of  the 
logo.  Although  a  ooaaunlty  considers  certs  n  land 
vrithln  a  radius  of  several  miloa  from  It  to  be  an  area  In 
which  its  minimal  lineages  have  priority  cultivation  rights, 
tho  village  as  a  unit  has  no  claim  on  any  land  itsolf, 

.athor  the  minimal  lineages  of  tho  community  have  equal 

rigi  os  o"  access  to  tho  land.  These  rights  are  hold  In 
° onion  by  nenbers  of  the  village,  txun  tla.  against  any 
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outsiders,  Km_iit22.'..  Aetual  ownership  is  establlshod  hy 
the  oloarlng  of  forest,  vhloh  is  usually  undertaken  by  o 
minimal  lineage.  The  clearing  of  forests,  v  ,ioh  is  either 
primary  or  ollmax,  from  a  tract  of  land,  ntcul.  insures  a 
minimal  lineage  rights  over  that  tract.  Land  once  oleared 
and  cultivated  is  considered  part  of  the  Inheritance, 
lub  CUabta”*  ot  th®  “inimal  lineage.  Sinoe  it  Is  usually 
tl.  .  youngest  son  of  the  head  of  the  minimal  lineage  who 
acquires  the  household  and  all  the  goods  pertaining  to  it, 
jb  }ub  cuabtjv  enahtmn,  it  is  not  surprising  that  older 
brothers  often  prefer  to  hold  claim  to  land  outside  the 
parental  minimal  lineage  group.  The  transfer  of 
lineage  land  by  gift  before  death  can  alter  the  traditional 
inheritance  transaotlon  so  that  the  agnates  within  a 

minimal  lineage  obtain  equal  or  divided  parcenary  rights 
In  th©  land  of  the  minimi  lineage, 

women  have  no  rights  in  land  or  the  crops  produced 
from  it,  oven  though  they  may  be  the  chief  cultivators.  A 
woman  has  the  right  to  cultivate  a  ewiddan  for  her  husband, 
father  or  brother  so  long  as  she  is  resident  within  his 
village.  She  also  has  the  right  to  dear  and  cultivate 
sufficient  land  in  her  hustend's  swiddsns  to  feed  herself 
and  her  ohUdron  so  long  as  she  is  married  to  him.  Women 
have  no  land  rights  in  their  natal  community,  but  since 
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very  fow  whito  Keo  women  ever  eontinue  to  oultlvato  their 
natal  minimal  lineage  swiddene  af tor  marriage  thero  la 
raroly  any  ooncorn,  If  a  divorcee  or  a  wido  ■  returns  to 
hor  parental  household,  she  cultivates  the  land  of  her 
natal  lineage.  If  her  brothors  dear  land  for  her  oho 
ha^  the  richt  to  cultivate  ,  but  rights  of  usufruct  am 
held  by  her  brothers. 

As  a  member  of  a  lineage  group  in  a  village,  a  man 
has  olthor  on  agnatic  and/or  a  residential  right  to  clear 
and  cultivate  land  in  his  village.  However,  if  a  tried 
to  cultivate  land  in  an  area  considered  to  be  the  to bo haws 
of  another  minor  lineage,  certain  subtle  limitations  am 
1  iposod  upon  him.  In  any  dispute  over  his  righto  or 
boundaries  he  vlll  find  himself  in  opposition  not  Just 
with  the  minimal  lineage  of  a  contiguous  stridden,  but  with 
tho  entire  minor  lineage  cultivating  that  tmet  o't  land, 

A  minimal  lineage  cultivating  land  adjacent  to 
S&S'-U.  °**  lta  0Kn  ninor  lineage  nay  simply  expand  ite 
holdings  at  the  expense  of  the  moot  distant  genealogical 
holder  of  land  which  adjoins  it,  with  the  realization  that 
It  will  receive  tho  support  of  its  Uncage  group,  matij 
usually  brothers.  But  a  minimal  lineage  cultivating  in  a 
distant  from  agnatic  relatives  cannot  expeot  support 
in  any  dispute  or  conflict.  It  ie,  in  fact,  at  the  aeroy 
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of  tho  cultivators  froa  other  lineages,  ob  co,~  ppb  txhnjLs. 
to  whloh  Atr  cannot  claim  lineage  solidarity  and  froa 
which  it  will  probably  receive  unified  oppoMtion  in  any 
dimjuto,  Strangers  in  a  ooaznunlty  auat  bo  ©van  noro  caro- 
ful  in  getting  the  oonsent  of  all  village  residents  boforo 
cultivating  a  swlddon  or  clearing  forest* 

6inoo  llneago  aenbars  tend  to  coalesce  and  support 
0(1 3h  other  in  land  disputes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tho 
najorlty  of  contiguous  swiddsna  are  cultivated  by  ncabora 
of  one  alnor  lineage*  An  example  of  tho  partition  of  newly 
olearod  land  illustrates  this  pattern  of  land  use*  Lee 
Sae  laj  colootod  a  new  site  for  rioe  ewiddens.  since  the 
fit©  was  largo,  ho  invited  Ju  toe  l&j  to  join  clearing 
the  foroat  covering  the  site.  After  ton  days  of  work  the 
two  mentors  of  tho  Hie  Ju  alnor  linoago  dooidod  to  approach 
Qua  sao  Lis  and  lot  bin  Join  thea.  The  two  reasons  for 
lotting  a  Boator  of  another  lineage  Join  thorn  was  that  Qua 
ic  carried  to  Lee»s  sister,  that  he  axpressad  Interest  in 
acquiring  now  rioo  awidden  and  ho  was  a  strong  worker. 
However,  Qua  was  hesitant  about  clearing  in  the  new  traot 
until  Loo  agreed  to  allow  Pow  too  Lis  to  clear  and 
oultivate  in  tho  site  also.  It  was  agreed  among  tho  so  two 
minor  lineages  that  no  other  minimal  lineage  could  cultivate 
tho  cite.  Thus  any  dispute  would  not  result  an 
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imfavourablo  balance  of  power. 

In  i.nao  village  the  solo  Haw  rosldont  ooaplained  of 
having  a  field  whioh  mo  distant  and  isolate  1  from  tho 
other  community  eviddons.  Ho  said  that  although  ho  would 
prefer  to  bo  near  other  village  ewiddona  for  proximity  and 
oonaon  protection,  he  did  not  want  to  eomo  into  oonfllot 
with  other  households  over  land  rights.  Thus. admitting  that  he 
w.  ild  be  at  a  complete  disadvantage  with  no  lineage  support 
what3oovor  in  the  village.  Since  tho  Karen  wore  raiding 
his  owiddon,  he  thought  ho  might  give  up  swidden 
cultivation  entirely  for  his  vUlago  garden. 

tounaarios  are  seldom  narked  between  contiguous 
rvlddon  cultivated  by  oembora  of  a  minor  lineage.  11108  in 
tao  hai  valley  whore  the  swidden  are  predominantly  of  the 
,iao  Lis  minor  lineage,  no  distinguishable  markers  divide 
t:n  minor  lineage  ewiddona.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
valley,  however,  where  the  swidden  of  the  Lae  l'aj  lineage 
of  Pul  village  abut  tho  swlddens,  a  crude  stone  buffer  has 
boon  constructed.  3uoh  a  ntsuj  held  by  a  minor  or  major 
lineage  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  ntsu.l  of  that  lineage. 

Conflicts  over  land  within  a  lineage  ntsu.1  a  to 
resolved  by  the  members  of  the  lineage  involved,  A  man*# 
oirthright  gives  him  an  equal  position  in  relation  to  his 
brothers,  which  they  share  in  relation  to  other  sen  in  the 
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village,  and  which  all  nan  of  the  village  share  vis-a-vis 
othor  villagers.  The  agratic  relationship  carries  land 
rights  with  It,  In  as  far  as  a  contiguous  s:  iddon  and 
support  are  concerned,  A  nan  has  land  adjacent  to,  but 
distinct  from,  that  of  his  brothers,  all  of  whose  land 
nay  bo  contiguous  to,  but  distinct  froa,  nore  distant 
agnatic  kin,  whoso  land  though  bordering  that  of  another 
n  xlrral  lineage  affiliated  through  affinal  tie:'.,  Is  also 
distinct.  In  tho  ntsuj  a  spatial  concept  is  given  to 
lineage  association. 

Disputes  over  Land  plaub 

Any  disputes  arising  between  cultivators  of  contiguous 
swldden  are  usually  settled  qulokly  through  the  mediation 
of  other  lineage  members.  Such  a  mediator  in  a  lineage 
dispute  is  called,  ghaj  peeb.  and  it  is  his  obligation  to 
see  that  an  amiable  settlement,  tu  Plaub.  Is  made  within 
the  confines  of  the  lineage.  If  this  cannot  be  achieved, 
the  headman  must  fix  a  settlement,  txlav  plaub.  All  male 
members  of  a  village  have  the  right  to  land  on  which  to 
cultivate  orope,  but  these  members  of  particular  lineages 
resident  within  the  village  have  their  rights  through 
residence  and  lineage  membership.  Hen  Isolated  froa  their  * 
lineage  segments  often  lose  their  rights  to  fallowed 
swldden  over  a  period  of  time.  If  they  give  up  their 
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rosldenoe,  whereas  members  of  resident  lineages  oan  leava 
the  community  for  up  to  twenty  years  and  find  their 
fallows  hold  asido  for  their  roturo,  Disputes  often  ooour 
ovor  tho  use  of  fallowed  ewiddens,  in  such  instanoes.  In 
\  hno  village  yee  Sae  VaJ  returned  from  Khun  Klang  village 
aftor  ten  years  residence  there  in  a  duster  with  members 
of  his  major  lineage.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Khae  ha 
h  *an  clearing  regenerated  secondary  forest  tracts  which 
he  said  wore  cites  of  sons  of  his  old  swiddons  when  ho 
was  resident  in  old  Khae(luas),  itis  felling  of  trees  at 
thoso  sites  was  interrupted  by  a  claim  made  by  La  Sao  Yaj 
that  tho  tract  had  boon  narked  by  him  for  clearing  and 
Vao  had  no  rie?it  to  the  land.  In  tho  dispute  which 
followed  Yoo  was  supported  by  hio  entire  major  lineage 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  La's  claim.  Yee  confided 
afterward  that  if  he  had  been  in  a  village  where  his 
lineage  was  loss  powerful,  la  Sae  YaJ  would  have  been  able 
to  take  the  tract.  The  dispute  itself  was  mediated  by 

tho  members  of  the  two  maximal  lineage  groups  within  the 
village. 

Rights  over  fall owed  land  are  not  held  in  peiv 
potulty,  but;  usually  for  up  to  twenty  years,  as  long  a* 

tho  minimal  linoago  is  resident  within  the  village  in 
whose  tebohawa  its  holdings  lie.  When  a  minimal  lineage 
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family  moves  to  a  now  cfcaw  to  take  up  permanent  residence1, 
Its  land  rights  lapse  and  are  assumed  by  members  of  its 
minor  or  major  lineage.  Unclaimed  fallows  exhibiting  the 
oharaotoriatics  of  mature  sooondary  growth  are  treated  as 
If  they  ware  primary  forest.  Thus  the  minimal  lineage 
which  fells  the  traot,  establishes  presumptive  rights  over 
it.  What  constitutes  abandoned  land  is  almost  always  a 
major  point  of  dispute  amongst  lineages  and  outsiders. 

When  an  entire  community,  auoh  as  Khae,  abandons  an  area 
to  move  into  a  new  chaw,  the  whole  of  the  former  area  is 
considered  free  of  previous  usufruct  rights.  Thus  when 
the  Khae  villagers  returned  from  Laos,  they  found  many  of 
their  abandoned  swiddens  cultivated  by  Karen  ana  Thai,  A 
whole  rash  of  disputes  over  land  arose  out  of  that  situation. 
Dispute,  between  White  fieo  villagers  and  outsiders, 
fei  ore  not  mediated  between  lineage  segments,  but  by  the 
headman  of  the  two  villages  oonoemed.  The  headman  is, 
however,  subjected  to  the  pressures  of  the  more  or  less 
cohesive  units  within  his  village,  one  such  dispute  over 
cultivated  swidden  involved  La  Sae  iaj.  a  ,r  »lx  noathfl 
in  Laos,  he  returned  to  Khae  to  find  his  maise-oplum 
swidden  planted  in  poppies  by  a  Karen  family  from  long  Noi 
village  (Figure  XX,  v),  Effort,  to  re  wave  the  conflicting 
claims  through  individual  dieoussion  failed.  Finally 
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lA  3a<5  YaJ  W9nt  to  th®  Madman  of  Xiang  Noi,  who  Informed 
hi!1  that  th0  dispute  muat  be  resolved  between  the  two 
villages  through  their  headmen.  La  was  forced  to  wait 

nonths  until  the  headman  of  Khao,  Ching  Sao  Yaj  returnod 
fro  a  Laos,  at  which  tine  th«  Karon  agreed  to  givo  up  the 
disputed  owldden  In  exchange  for  cortain  trading  concession, 
including  a  ten  por  cent  commission  on  all  opium  sold  to 
Kc  >*on  villager o  for  the  hea drain  of  Yang  IJol, 

Disputes  over  tho  use  of  land  by  and  largo  are 
rc solved  within  the  lowest  lerol  within  tho  lineage  or 
community  which  contained  tho  parties  involved.  In  some 
casoo  it  nay  bo  deliberately  planned  that  a  dispute  be 
handled  At  a  higher  level  in  the  lineage  organization,  bat 
this  type  of  case  is  unusual,  although  it  seen s  to  ooour 
vrith  situations  involving  non-Meo. 

In  1963  Jae  X,  a  Mae  Nai  villager,  planted  two 
hundred  poach  seedlings  in  a  field  which  ho  cleared  not 
far  from  a  road  oonstruoted  by  the  Thai  government.  Two 
years  later  a  governaent  official  told  Sae  X  that  he 
wanted  to  temporarily  plant  some  pins  seedlings  in  Sae  X»s 
T-enoh  field.  Ho  appaiently  assured  Sae  X  that  ho  would  bo 
transplanting  the  seedlings  in  one  year’s  time.  According 
t  j  dae  X  when  ho  visited  his  peach  field  in  the  spring  of 
1966  hQ  found  that  oaa®  Pin*  branohee  wore  damaging  his 
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peach  trees,  oo  he  dipped  book  some  of  the  bnmohee.  when 
the  official  learned  what  he  had  done,  ho  told  Jae  x  he 
too  destroying  government  property  and  treep-eolng  on 
government  land,  3ae  X  argued  that  the  land  was  In  fttot 
hlo  Blnoe  he  had  cleared  and  cultivated  the  field  long 
before  the  government's  Interest  In  It. 

this  problem,  though  easily  Interpreted  as  a  slr.pl a 
misunderstanding,  demonstrates  the  conlllot  betwoen  two 
different  concepts  of  land  ownership.  See  X  Is,  in  fact, 

In  tho  right  If  we  are  to  evaluate  the  pro olea  in  the 
context  of  Keo  tradition  ooverlng  land  use.  lie  ms  the 
first  to  dear  and  cultivate  the  land  and,  therefore,  it 
belongs  to  him  and  his  helre  until  the  field  le  abandoned 
for  sore  then  twenty  ySara.  .  The  government  official,  on  the 
othor  hand,  is  representing  government  Interest,  and  .ms.r 
Thai  law,  the  eovemnent  le  legal  owner  of  the  inns, 

in  much  n  dlapute  it  night  be  aeeuned  that  either  the 
eonnunlty  of  the  oultlvator  or  the  headman  of  the  Hong 
Cong-Kae  aim  ejaatt  wuld  support  his  claims.  However,  this 
TOb  not  the  caso.  In  fact  See  X'.  own  minor  lineage  did  not 
oome  to  his  aid  when  asked  to  fora  a  dalegation  to  argue 
the  dispute  before  the  Ihal  offlolals  concerned.  It  wat 
nevor  allowed  to  become  a  dispute  between  Kao  Hal  and  the 
government,  oven  though  every  Keo  in  the  atjaw  felt 
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resentment  over  the  unilateral  confiscation  of  their  land 
ubo  righto  exemplified  by  this  case. 

The  Mite  Hoo  ooncoive  of  land  rights  r  s  attributes 
of  individuals,  focused  In  the  headman  of  the  household 
cultivating  the  land.  It  is  to  uphold  these  rights  held 
by  the  minimal  lineage  unit  that  causo  related  individual 
households  to  band  together  for  protection  and  mutual  aid. 
a]  though  the  cultivation  of  contiguous  land  nay  strengthen 
othor  relationships  and  be  a  basis  for  thoir  continued 
maintenance ,  tho  right  to  cultivate  contiguous  land  does 
not  in  itQ3lf  give  rise  to  the  relationships.  Right  of 
cultivation  is,  in  a  sense,  individualistic,  for  no  natter 
how  many  people  or  groups  nay  have  ownership  rights  in  a 
traow  of  land,  the  head  of  the  minimal  lineage  which 
foiled  and  cleared  tho  climax  tree  cover  has  the  rljghts 
of  cultivation  over  the  land  for  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
tho  region  and  la  not  prepared  to  relinquish  these  land 
uce  rights,  ho  one  else  has  that  particular  right,  unless 
tho  land  use  right  is  transferred  to  him  by  Inheritance, 
gift  or  loaso.  Cn  tho  other  hand,  a  man’s  lineage,  in  this 
caso  members  of  his  minor  and  major  lineage,  has  the  right 
to  support  and  defend  the  rights  of  its  group  against 

c  toide  interests.  If  a  man’s  minor  lineage,  as  residents 
of  a  single  community,  support  and  defend  those  rights. 


It  night  be  possiblo  to  assert  that  suoh  traota  of  land  • 
aro  the  ooaauml  property  of  the  village,  for  uco  of  suoh 
land  should  first  receive  the  approbation  of  that  section 
of  the  oomnunlty  which  upholdc  Individual  rights  over  land. 

Inheritance  of  Land*  cuabyew.l  ouabtam 

The  white  Keo  expression  referring  to  inheritanoe, 

X .ounbtan,  does  not  mean  rights  to  land  ercept  by 
extension,  rather  it  naans  family  (household)  utensil3  and 
filler.  The  rights  of  cultivation  over  a  father1  a  or 
grandfather's  stridden  are,  nevertheless,  the  most  valuable 
possessions,  which  are  transferred  upon  death.  In  general, 
It  Is  the  practice  that  on  death,  land  remains  within  the 
minimal  lineage.  The  son  who  remains  within  his  father's 
household,  caring  for  and  sustaining  his  father  and  mother. 
Is  the  sole  heir  to  all  land  cultivated  by  his  minimal 
lineage  group.  The  white  Keo  insist  that  this  le  the 
fairest  method  of  dispersal,  slnoe  it  is  that  son  whioh, 
in  fact,  has  probably  oleared  and  cultivated  most  of  the 
land  held  by  the  minimal  lineage.  But  this  sequence  of 
inheritance  is  only  possible  if  death  ooours  at  a  given 
time  in  the  doaestlo  oyole.  If  death  happens  when  all  the 
sons  are  pro-adolescent,  or  if  for  some  reason  all  sons 
have  moved  to  separate  or  neighbouring  households,  another 
method  of  land  distribution  is  necessary.  In  the  former 
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instance,  tho  father* a  brother  or  ooao  othor  minor  lineage 
guardian  of  tho  children,  assumes  tho  righto  of  cultivation 
over  tho  deceased's  land  for  tho  children.  Thus  the  land 
remains  do* _Ju.ro,  within  tho  minimal  lineago  while  being 
cultivated  ay  centers  of  tho  major  llnoago.  In  a  sense, 
then,  rights  to  land  might  bo  said  to  bo  vested  In  tho 
minor  lineage  in  ouch  cases.  For  when  o  member  of  tho 
minor  linear  adainistero  tho  land,  it  subsumes  tho  rights 
held  by  ono  of  it3  alnltr.nl  branches,  3uoh  an  Inheritance 
can  bo  compared  to  fusion  for  the  land  is,  do  facto, 
brought  bach  ruder  tho  control  of  the  nlnor  lineage 
represented  by  the  guardian  of  tho  bereaved  ninlnal  lineage 
group .  in  this  context,  what  we  would  call  Inheritance  Of 
land  in  analogous  to  the  merging  of  two  minimal  lineages. 

If  the  death  of  a  minimal  lineage  head  occurs  after 
HI  his  sons  have  married  and  moved  into  separate  house-* 
molds,  the  distribution  of  rights  over  tho  deoeased*s 
lands  follows  a  different  pattern.  Unless  prior  dispersal 
is  decided  upon,  the  prinoiple  of  distribution  Is  falb 
the  equal  division  of  land  among  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  deceased,  ftit  even  in  this  case  there 
are  conditions  attached  to  the  equal  dispersal  of 
c  iltlvatlon  rights,  for  It  is  usually  applied  only  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  burial  and  in  particular  to  the 
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acquisition  of  a  saorifioial  cow,  In  this  context, 
inheritance  Is  comparable  to  the  fission  of  a  nlnlnal 
lineage,  with  portions  of  its  property  rights  dispersed 
anong  its  higher  segments.  When  Lee  Sae  Lis  died,  all  his 
sons  were  llvin ;  under  separate  roofs.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Lee*  had  asked  his  youngest  son,  Pow,  to  leave  his 
house  because  of  tho  boy’s  bad  habits  and  opium  addiction. 
He  was  more  of  o  burden  on  his  father’s  household  than 
help.  They  maintained,  however,  that  Lee  and  his  wife 
would  move  into  his  son,  Sae  Lu’s  household,  when  he  was 
no  longer  ablo  to  oariy  on  by  himself.  The  land  rights 
to  Lee’s  swldden  were  split  between  the  members  of  his 
minor  lineage,  but  not  equally,  for  Sae  Lu  provided  the 
sacrificial  cow.  Sae  Lu  claimed  one  half  of  the  total  of 
his  father’s  swiddens.  The  ether  sons,  however,  did  not 
want  to  give  up  their  equal  npaun  claim  to  their  father’s 
land  despite  the  fact  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  tho 
acquisition  of  a  oow.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by 
the  elders  of  the  major  lineage  who  determined  that  the 
land  should  not  be  split  at  all,  but  rather  that  the  sons 
of  the  deoeaeed  should  cultivate  the  lands  together,  what 
actually  happened  was  the  splitting  of  the  inherited  land 
on  ai  equal  basis  despite  the  Judgement  of  a  Joint 
inheritance,  froga,  txajp  lb  lub  cunhfcam.  it  is  noteworthy 
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that  all  of  Leo's  3 one  wore  full  brothors,  and  It  ran 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  tho  elders  dooided  upon  a 
Joint  inheritance,  for  tho  villagers  fool  that  a  ainor 
linoago  of  this  typo  should  bo  ablo  to  cultivato  a  conaon 
swidden.  Tho  fivo  brothers  in  this  case  divided  tho  seven 
auiddono  by  tailing  one  each  and  splitting  up  the  others 
proportionately.  Those  wore  allowed  to  fallow  after  a 
nuaber  of  dicacroeaents  aado  cultivation  impossible. 

Any  oases  involving  half- brothors  are  usually  settled 
by  tho  y  ounce  at  son  of  the  first  wife  receiving  the 
cultivation  rights  to  all  land,  unless  sono  other  dis¬ 
tribution  is  oxoouted  by  the  head  of  the  oinimal  lineage 
prior  to  his  death.  In  all  oases  of  Joint  inheritance 
soao  consideration  is  given  to  the  size  of  the  minimi 
lino  age  a  included  in  the  inheritance,  in  the  above  case 
an  altoniati/o  division  was  proposed,  whereby  Lee's  oldest 
con  ,.a  would  tal:o  over  the  two  swiddens  left  in  balanoe 
after  tho  equal  division,  since  ho  had  a  large  aininal 
lineage,  six  sons  at  the  time  of  Loo's  death.  All  the 
brothers  had  agreed  to  this  allocation  except  Sae  Lu,  who 
maintained  that  ho  should  receive  one  of  the  two.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  both  swldden3  were  old,  Wu  and  Sae  Lu  agreed 

to  r  t  tnoa  into  fallow  rather  than  argue  about  who  would 
receive  which  field. 
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Throe  oaln  prlnolplea  are  evident  In  the  White  Keo 

concept  of  land  Inheritance t  1.  Tho  use  of  a  dooeased 

uan'o  swlddens  usually  is  passed  to  the  son  which  looko 

after  hla  father  and  saorlfloos  a  cow  to  his  spirit.  2. 

I*nd  use  rights  stay  within  the  alnlnal  lineage  and,  If 

not,  within  the  nlnor  lineage.  3.  villagers  prefer  to  hold 

land  rights  In  units  no  larger  than  the  nlnlnal  lineage. 

These  precepts  do  not  allow  for  a .ual  sharing  of  land 

aaong  sons  or  tho  guardianship  of  pro-adolesoent  oMldren, 

but  they  do  assure  that  every  nan  has  a  right  to  land.  In 

actuality,  each  Individual  caso  of  lnheritonoo  le  handled 

aooordlng  to  the  particular  olrounstanoos  surrounding  It. 

Joint  Inheritance  Is  an  expression  used  to  lnply  an 

Inheritance  or  gift  to  a  minor  lineage  group  without  the 

division  between  tho  nlnlnal  lineage  unite  epeolfled.  It 

is  a  symbol  of  a  relationship  betwoon  people  rather  that 

the  assumption  of  oonnon  cultivation  rights,  for  MnXaHl 

lineages  win  spatially  divide  sueh  an  Inheritance  between 
them, 

land  Bights  by  Clft  and  Lease 

land  rights  are  frequently  transferred  by  gift.  This 
most  often  occurs  when  an  aged  father  or  paternal  grand¬ 
father  desires  that  osrtam  tracts  of  hie  land  be  given  to 
none  and  brothers  living  under  a  separate  roof,  in  such 
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cases  he  will  specify  to  the  elders  of  his  major  lineage 
and  the  village  headman,  If  ho  so  desires,  whioh  land  Is 
to  revert  to  hlo  minor  lineage  heirs  at  the  tine  of  his 
death.  Alternatively  he  nay  turn  certain  swidden  over  to 
ninor  lineage  relatives  before  his  death,  but  this  Is 
rare,  because  he  nay  be  forced  to  ask  for  his  gift  to  be 
returned  if  he  recovers  from  his  illness.  Such  behaviour 
is  called,  sub  frcoog  qqb  fas  and  has,  as  the  American  idiom 
’’Indian  giving”,  derogatory  implications, 

/mother  fora  of  land  gift  is  to  ohua.  those  of 


arother  maximal  lineage,  but  more  specifically  to  a  nan 
associated  with  uxorilooal  reoidenoe,1  In  such  oircun- 
stances  a  nan's  father-in-law  nay  turn  over  oertain 
Middens  to  his  daughter's  husband  as  an  inducement  to 
maintain  uxorilooal  residence,  or  simply  as  an  act  of 
oc:  ill.  Rights  over  suoh  land  are  subject  to  residence, 
because  ouch  a  minimal  lineage  has  no  resident  minor 
lineage  to  quarrel  against  enoroaohment  on  Its  land  rights. 
It  is  usually  understood  that  when  a  son-in-law  departs 
from  the  community  his  rights  lapse  or  irvert  to  his  wife's 
father,  if  he  returns  to  his  wife's  father's  village,  be 
will  have  to  be  accepted  as  a  resident  again  be  foie  his 


clainc  to  such  land  will  be  considered, 

k ■  hllSZ  and  o"b  cec  neb  tThaln  all  wifai. 

thoca  or  another  nazinaT  lineage  Wfbgi. Tueod^oat 
orten  for  a  nan  living  with 


Bight*  to  cultivation  are  also  given  to  nenboro  of 
one'a  major  lineage,  m  villa  go  a  like  toe  toi  and  Khao 
whoro  land  is  becoming  soaroo  because  of  oxtemal  pressures 
fallowed  and  secondary  forest  land  cultivation  rights  are 
frequently  given  to  poorer  minimal  lineages  by  wealthier 
ones.  These  rights  are  usually  for  provisional  periods  or 
for  one  cultivation  cycle.  Tuso  Sae  vaj  of  Khae  village 
was  providod  with  three  rai  by  his  father’s  brother,  3u 
sae  vaj,  on  the  condition  that  ho  fell  the  largo  trees, 
clear  the  land  and  use  it  for  only  two  years.  Since  the 
land  was  situated  near  the  village  the  conditions  wore 
accepted.  In  another  case  Chong  Sae  Vaj  was  given  total 
and  perpetual  cultivation  rights  over  a  one  rai  swidden 
by  his  brother  Jua.  Thors  was  no  apparent  exchange  in  this 
transaction.  In  both  villages  there  was  a  total  of 
thirty- two  rai  which  wore  under  cultivation  by  minimal 
lineages  other  than  the  ones  which  possessed  the  cultivation 
rights.  Nineteen  of  these  wore  gift  transactions  between 
nenbero  of  equivalent  minor  lineages.  Ten  rai  were 
cultivated  by  members  of  the  possessors*  mjor  lineage, 
while  only  three  were  cultivated  by  halv  neeg.  one  of  the 
three  was  leased  to  a  non-Keo  living  within  the  village. 
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Lease a,  txaua.  Borrowing,  gay.  and  Land  Solos 

Looses  are  those  land  transactions  in  whioh  rights 
of  cultivation  are  temporarily  transferred  in  exchange  for 
another  good.  Although  tho  White  Koo  have  no  word  ng 
loaao  in  tho  sense  of  the  English  word,  txaus  is  used  by 
cultivators  to  express  the  exchanged  basis  of  such  rights 
over  cultivation  land.  Tho  collection  of  rent  in  any  fora 
for  the  uso  of  another  villager* s  swidden  is  a  rare 
occurrence.  The  villagers  explain  it  in  these  words, 

"When  a  nan  clears  a  field,  he  believes  in  his  heart  that 
the  land  is  his  to  use ,  but  ho  knows  that  his  krrvtll  and 
the  whole  village  have  an  interest  in  it.*  In  two  of  tbs 
cases  where  non-agnates  leased  land,  payment  of  any  kind 
was  refused  tho  first  year.  On  the  saoond  year  when  tbs 
leasee  aekod  to  renow  his  cultivation  rights,  one  of  the 
widdsns  was  renewed  without  payment,  whilo  at  the 
other,  the  lessor  who  praised  four  buckets  of  maize  fra 
tho  harvest.  In  the  final  ease  a  small  swidden  near  Khas 
village  jcas  leased  to  a  Thai  trader  temporarily  resident 
In  the  village.  Payment  of  three  end  one  half  kilos  of 
opium  was  made  on  a  yearly  basis,  following  the  poppy 
harvoot.  This  arrangement  was  only  renewable  through 
negotiation  held  at  the  time  of  rental  payment* 

The  White  fieo  do  not  believe  that  rent  should  be 


\ 
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ohrrged  among  &*u-i  villagers,  and  marinal  linaago 
nanbara,  mom.  Only  under  sxtraordlnaiy  circumstances 
should  a  nan  have  to  pay  his  irum  tin  or  lnrvttl  nonay 
rental.  Hot  oven  a  token  payment  Is  normally  aooepted  for 
It  la  noro  advantageous  for  the  nlnlnal  lineage  whloh 
holds  oultlvatlon  rights  to  have  a  flov,  borrower-lender, 
rolatlonohlp  with  other  members  of  Its  lineage  and 
community .  By  developing  a  ag£  relationship  with  other 
residents,  a  minimal  lineage  builds  on  the  system  of 
roolproolty,  which  binds  the  vlllagere  and  lineages  to  one 
another.  On  the  negative  elds  any  aoooptance  of  rental 
for  land  validates  the  right  of  ownership  ever  land, 
oultlvatlon  rights  as  oonoolved  by  the  White  Keo  cultivators 
are  erproesed  la  aotual  oultlvatlon  and  are  righto  in 
space  relative  to  other  persona,  not  rights  over  the 
Thu-",  the  cultivators  are  reluctant  to  temporarily  transfer 
cultivation  rights  over  their  fallow  land  because  they 
are  aware  of  the  laok  of  productive  land  and  the  necessity 
of  an  uninterrupted  fallow. 

To  understand  the  jov  relationship  it  la  neoosoary 
to  realize  that  It  la  not  a  purely  eeoncnlo  oonospt. 

Bather,  as  Kauss  has  notsd.  It  la  ons  In  which  «tha 
circulation  of  wealth  is  but  one  part  of  a  wide  and 

endurlag  contact.*  (Kauss  1923,  10-25)  The  new  are 
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voluntary  orchards  between  individuals  and  groups  of 
individual  a  that  are  partly  notlvatod  by  the  returns  such 
cottons  are  oxpeotod  to  bring.  A  minimal  linoago  which 
allows  another  group  to  oultivate  its  swiddon  is  initiating 
a  oorleo  of  erohangos,  Eaoh  sxohangs  whether  it  is 
corononial  in  form  or  not,  involves  favours  that  create 
future  obligations.  The  nature  of  the  return  is  usually 
urumovm  and  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  one  who  rakes 
it.  However,  there  is  frequently  an  understanding  of  the 
typo  of  return  expected.  Thus  when  Su  3ae  Wa  lent  his 
fallow  field  to  his  brother's  son*  he  did  so  with  an 
expectation  of  a  future  repayment*  jgb.  Perhaps  this  rob 
would  not  be  completed  within  his  lifetime*  but  he  knew 
that  the  obligation  would  be  imparted  to  his  minimal 
linoago.  such  debts  are  not  thought  of  as  being  between 
individuals*  jb  tnov  noe.  but  between  minimal  linoagee 
Obligations  aro  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation* 
tifcn,  within  tho  minimal  lineage.  Kany  villagers  epaak  of 
flcv  as  a  kind  of  insurance  in  Justifying  such  land 
transactions,  -if  I  allow  him  to  borrow  cuch-and.suoh  a 
swiddon,  when  I  am  in  need  he  will  oome  to  my  aid.**  By 
practising  gev,  a  system  of  reoiprooity  is  developed  rhioh 
h  ":Z  an  endupln3  continuity .  it  le  perhaps  because  of  their 
lack  of  permanence  either  as  individuals  or  enduring  social 


group®  that  outsiders,  tom  khe.1  are  occasionally  exempted 
from  this  exchange  system.  The  White  Keo  are  also  aware 
that  the  northern  Thai  people,  coy  phwv  nveeb  and  tho  Thai 
government,  t.halb  va.l .  do  place  monetary  value  on  land 
and  conceive  of  all  land  as  being  owned.  The  villagers 
are  constantly  reminded  that  they  oust  pay  taxes,  se,  on 
the  land  which  they  cultivated.  In  Hae  Kai  various  types 
of  taxes  are  collected  from  villagers.  The  land  on  which 
the  village  and  surrounding  ewlddons  are  situated  la  owned 
by  the  Royal  Thai  Army,  Thirty  to  seventy  baht  a  year  are 
paid  per  household  to  a  ray  officials  for  the  right  to 
cultivate  the  land.  In  addition  an  assessment  is  being 
made  on  all  land  which  is  or  has  been  under  cultivation, 
including  fallowed  secondary  forest.  The  cultivators 
resent  the  fact  that  they  must  pay  an  equivalent  tax  on 
lan:A  in  and  cut  of  production.  Fallow  land  which  my 
remain  unproductive  for  up  to  twenty  years  is  not  oon~ 
sldered  as  asset  h,  shifting  cultivators,  who  consider 
their  righto  not  in  the  land  but  In  the  epaoe  relative  to 
other  persons.  Such  a  land  tax  places  additional  pleasure 
on  the  land  hungry  cultivator  to  put  marginal  fallow  land 
baok  into  cultivation  before  adequate  regeneration  has  been 
possible.  It  also  encourages  the  reluctant  possessor  of 
cultivation  rights  to  lease  out  his  fallowed  land,  so  that 


ho  will  have  sufficient  inoooe  to  pay  the  land  tax.  Thus 
tho  fragile  cycle  of  regeneration  vhiah  penults  the 
onvlronnontal  balanoo  to  be  maintained  Is  no  longer  In 
effoot, 

Dosplto  the  knowledge  that  other  peoples  o one 1 dor 
ownership  of  land  the  basis  for  their  right  to  cultivate 
It,  the  White  Meo  have  maintained  their  belief  that  uncleared 
land  is  for  those  who  use  it.  The  sale  of  land  remains  a 
difficult  oonccpt  for  the  villagora  to  comprehend.  Sinoe 
cultivation  rights  to  land  follow  residence  rights  and 
every  villager  has  the  right  to  sufficient  cultivation 
land,  the  permanent  transfer  of  land  is  not  relevant  to 
thoir  situation.  As  long  as  a  villager  remains  in  a  chaw 
he  has  the  right  to  cultivate  any  available  uncleared  Imad  and 
since  no  one  can  cultivate  land  where  he  is  not  living, 

Fuc:-  -nd  18  P*888d  onto  his  lineage  or  cultivation  right# 
in  it  arc  abandoned.  Residence  and  the  right  to  land 
becono  an  ineoparable  part  of  the  social  groups  which 
cultivate  it.  When  the  land  is  exhausted  these  groups 
novo  on  to  another  area  where  theiw  is  a  greater  abundance 
of  land,  in  both  Khae  and  Mae  Kai  the  density  of  popular 
tion  may  soon  require  such  a  movement.  The  exact  reckoning 
of  the  population  densities  which  would,  over  a  given 
period,  require  euoh  movement  has  not  been  calculated, 


howsvsr  the  seenentatlon  of  Jak  Kyn  hamlet  Treat  Mae  Nal 
and  the  enoroaohment  of  Khae  swiddens  by  neighbours  ie 
indicative  of  the  pres  euro  a  already  at  work. 

Villages  of  over  twenty  households  are  considered  by 
nany  White  K so  cultivators  to  be  cuabersone.  Land  around 
the  village  io  too  rapidly  exhaustod  and  the  search  for  new 
owidden  sites  foroee  the  cultivators  further  and  further 
trm  tholr  village.  A  village  like  Khae  with  twenty-seven 
households  and  a  population  of  two-hundred  and  sixty  souls 
has  already  reached  the  else  when  fission  is  near  at 
hand.  Perhaps  the  desire  to  band  together  for  protection 

will  prevail  in  the  short- term,  but  the  heed  for  sufficient 

land. 

cultivation  —eas  to  eventually  overwhelm  other  motivations. 
The  important  point  la  that  all  residents  have  the  right 
to  adequate  land  and  Khan  auoh  land  la  unavailable,  eeg. 
mentation  occurs  and  the  villagers  move  on. 

The  Lineage  and  the  Swldden 

A  number  of  faotora  have  Influenced  the  dispersal  of 
aarlaal  llneagos.  sinoe  the  White  Keo  depend  on  the 
cultivation  of  highland  swldden  for  euatenanoe,  a  villager 
auet  have  sufficient  land  to  meet  the  needs  of  hiasolf  and 
hia  dependant..  W  ovary  nuager  who  needed  mors  land 
expanded  hjr  pressing  hi.  neighbours  fallow  Into  production, 
tho  rewards  of  production  would  not  balance  .gainst  the 
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marginal  return  from  insufficiently  fallowed  land  or  the 
disputes  which  would  arise  in  the  community.  As  land 
surrounding  a  village  cones  Into  short  supply  because  of 
lineage  ozpanoion,  seeaentation  results. 

villagers  in  both  Khae  and  Kae  Nal  are  aware  of  this 
increasing  demand  for  land  as  a  result  of  the  increase  In 
population,  not  only  of  the  Keo,  but  other  hill  groups, 
ihoy  often  spool:  in  terns  of  genealogies  and  the  expansion 
of  lineages  to  demonstrate  this  expansion.  The  increasing 
demand  for  land  has  had  an  effeot  on  the  fission  of  the 
lesser  lineages  in  their  efforts  to  find  new  land.  Kany 
of  the  lesser  lineages  are  increasing  spatially  in  their 
effort  to  comply  with  the  demand  for  land.  The  expansion 
moans  the  breaking  up  of  segments  within  a  village,  but 
before  this  occurs  the  villager  tends  to  attempt  to 
cultivate  any  suitable  land  within  a  reasonable  distance 
from  his  village.  Since  reasonableness  is  highly  relative, 
soao  cultivators  nay  Journey  five  hours  to  their  swiddene 
vhilo  others  consider  two  hour's  walk  too  far.  The 
connoquonco  of  this  soaroh  for  land  is  a  movement  away  froa 
tho  village!  to  the  swiddens.  Thus  a  minimal  linsags  may 
to  tho  first  to  segment,  but  Its  fission  from  its  minor 
lineage  and  its  parent  village  is  a  gradual  prooeas 
involving  a  sequence  of  longer  periods  at  distant  swiddan 
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sites.  Leo  3ao  YaJ  of  the  Hie  Ju  Sae  Eaj  minimal  lineage. 

at  Kae  Nal,  spent  extended  periods  in  his  new  rioe  stridden. 

The  tine  consumed  by  walking  threo  hours  froa  tho  vUlago 

to  hia  fields  was  too  long  tc  warrant  his  returning  every 

night  to  1  he  village.  Lee  is  contemplating  moving  peiw 

manently  to  his  rioe  stridden,  but  is  delaying  the  novo  for 

two  reasons!  he  must  wait  until  his  younger  brothers  are 

old  enough  to  help  manage  his  aged  father* s  household, 

and  ho  is  anxious  to  find  other  households  in  the  village 

which  will  move  to  the  new  alto  with  him.  Tho  minimal 

lineage  of  Qua  Sae  Lis  1s  his  first  ohoioe.  Ho  wants  a 

ouab  or  many  ciwb  from  the  same  generation  and  approximate 

age  as  his  own,  but  he  does  not  want,  initially  at  least, 

any  cuab  from  his  lesser  lineages  or  his  maximal  lineage. 

The  first  thought  is  to  have  on  opposing  maximal  lineage 

into  which  his  children  oan  many.  Ideally  this  is  Qua** 

minimal  lineage,  for  any  marriages  between  these  two  cuafr 

would  result  in  a  oross-cousln  association.  Lee,  with  some 

pride,  says,  -This  was  the  way  in  which  my  father  moved 

away  from  his  fathers  group.*  The  result  of  this  Intention 

Is  that  the  minimal  lineage  of  KLo  Ju  as  woll  as  the  minor 

sae  Taj  lineage  of  Kao  Nal  will  be  split  into  a  new  set  of 

lineages,  in  terms  of  the  expansion  of  more  Inclusive 
lineages. 


ftrso 
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Bveiy  Uneago  segment  on  tho  periphery  of  Its  parent 
community  la  considered  as  an  expanding  unit.  The  movement 
of  expansion  la  toward  uncleared  primary  or  ooeondory 
forest  and  la  correlated  Kith  the  pressure  of  population, 
other  pressures  hold  the  lineages  toother.  One  of  these 
is  the  commenality  of  ancestors  which  bind  agnatic 
descendants  together.  A  second  Is  the  search  for  mrrlage- 
Sblc  Keren  of  another  maximal  lineage.  One  solution  to 
tho  lack  of  suitable  women  results  In  a  flux  of  fission 
and  fusion.  A  case  of  this  type  has  been  examined,  where 
a  nlnor  lineage  or  duster  of  househdds,  moves  to  a 
location  distant  from  the  parent  village  but  near  uncul¬ 
tivated  lands,  only  to  return  after  a  few  years  so  that 
the  sons  night  find  wives  (see  p.3U  ).  This  sort  of 
temporary  segmentation  was  possible  in  Khae  village  where 
the  returning  minor  lineage  was  able  to  find  space,  but 
even  thoro  the  returnees  were  forood  to  find  a  househdd 
site  two  hundred  metres  from  the  nearest  village  house¬ 
holds.  m  other  areas  such  as  the  Hong  Dong-Kao  air. 
complex,  any  attempt  of  a  lineage  to  return  to  its  earlier 
site  may  be  Impossible,  since  as  one  segment  leaves  an 
r-roa  another  may  mow  In.  Thus  temporary  segmentation  la 
loss  feasible  In  heavily  populated  area,  where  the  demand 
for  land  la  at  a  premium,  it  l.  then  possible  to  state 


that  population  pressure  la  the  moot  probata©  cause  of 
the  permanent  segmentation  of  lineages.  In  tho  ao ng 
Dong-hae  him  region,  land  shortage  and  Units  placed  on 
migration  Kill  poGsibly  have  the  sane  effect  on  the  seg- 
mentation  of  llnoagos  as  is  evident  in  the  southernmost 
oroa3  Of  ;:oo  migration.  Suoh  mega-villages  no  Huai  Sae 
In  Anphur  Lomsak,  Pltranuloko  Provinoe,  have  over  three 
hundred  households,  which  are  divided  Into  sections  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  distant  from  each  other.  Consequently, 
the  major  lineages  In  such  regions  have  expanded  to  a  ouch 
largor  size  than  those  in  the  north,  Kany  major  lineages 
In  those  southern  regions,  wh ere  the  mountains  moot  tho 
lowland  plains,  have  over  sixty  membors,  which  contrasts 
~haxply  with  the  size  of  major  lineages  in  Chiengmai 
»ro  vinca.  This  is  due  at  least  In  part  to  the  barrier** 
a continued  southward  migration.  When  confronted 
/lth  the  temperatures,  topography  and  Thai  populations  of 
the  plains,  the  hoc  prefer  to  halt  their  movements,  which 
creates  high  density  populations  as  other  groups  from  tho 
north  novo  into  the  region.  If  this  population  could 
nigrato  freely ,  It  'would  probably  disperse  itself  over  a 
larger  area,  thus  continuing  the  process  of  segmentation, 

'*•  population  in  such  a  cul-de-sac  would  prefer  to 
o.cpand  lnuo  adjacent  but  separated  areas,  suoh  as 


) 
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dononatrated  In  tho  splitting  off  of  the  Ju  Joe  niniaal 
lineage  loading  to  tho  eventual  settlement  in  zoo  Jv  Jee. 
Thus  they  would  bo  olosa  to  suitable  agriculture,  but  at 
tho  some  time  bo  near  other  members  of  their  major  lineage 
group,  Aa  they  expanded  their  cultivated  cwiddens  they 
would  eventually  moot,  forming  an  area  of  contiguous 
stridden  and  major  linkages.  At  that  point,  as  the  White 
t.eo  themselves  point  out,  the  entire  ohaw  group  of  adjacent 
would  nl grate  to  a  new  area  where  primary  and 
lato  growth  secondary  f  orest  was  abundant. 

Cultivation  rights  are  of  fundamental  importance  and 
the  values  which  surround  tho  rights  to  cultivate  are  the 
foundation  of  tho  White  Keo  socio-economic  system,  A 
cultivator's  primary  concern  is  to  maintain  cultivation 
rights  over  sufficient  land  to  support  the  needs  of  his 
minimi  lineage,  while  at  the  sane  time  maintaining  his 
position  in  tho  croup  which  fonas  his  agnatic  lineage.  For 
by  remaining  within  a  large  group  of  his  agnates  ho  is 
assured  the  support  of  his  lineage  combers  in  any  dispute 
ho  cay  have  over  his  cultivation  rights,  So  long  as  it 
remains  near  its  parent  village,  tho  minimal  lineage  can 
coll  upon  the  support  of  its  wider  lineage  attachments 
when  confronted  with  opposing  claims  to  land  and  other 
resources.  Thus  in  Khao  village  when  a  dispute  arose  over 


the  boundaries  of  adjacent  twiddens,  Pla  Saa  iaj  was  able 
to  muster  enough  support  from  his  father*  e  brother  and 
other  members  of  hie  major  lineage  to  foroe  his  opponent 
to  back  down  and  relinquish  hie  claim.  Conversely,  the 
small  hamlet  founded  by  Jua  Sae  Vaj  near  the  Karen  village 
of  xang  3a  No  found  itself  m  a  minority  poaition  unable 
to  defend  Its  cultivation  rights.  Cultivation  rights  axe 
only  one  element  in  a  larger,  all  encompassing  series  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  whloh  fora  the  basis 
for  the  lineage  network  of  relationships.  It  is  the 
protection  afforded  by  clustered  residence  of  minor  lineage 
members  within  the  region,  phaw.  of  their  major  lineage 
which  restrains  the  segmentation  process.  Within  such  a 
chaw  a  minimal  lineage  can.  enjoy  the  co-operation  and 
mutual  benefit  brought  about  by  his  membership  in  an 
exolusive  agnatio  group.  However,  when  a  village  becomes 
large  and  cultivation  rights  are  Jeopardized  by  competition 
within  the  lineages  themiielvee  over  the  scarce  land 
resources,  the  pressure  to  find  new  land  becomes  the 
prodominant  motivation.  Thus  the  villager  is  faced  with 
contradictory  influonoos  in  his  decision— making  process. 

Many  villages  in  has  Mai  point  out  another  factor 
5-nfluenoing  their  decisions  on  segmentation.  In  a  ohaw 
such  as  Hong  Dong-hae  iila,  there  is  less  competition  over 
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land  above  <oo  thousand  aetres,  tins*  no  othe-  hill  groups 
«ra  in  ths  region.  There  is  also  the  promotion  afforded 
by  proiimlty  to  Thai  government  authorltlao.  Cue  to  the 
lack  of  disputing  tribes  and  the  par- Thai  prevailing  In 
the  region,  the  Moo  are  able  to  spilt  up  Into  mailer 
communities  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  There  la 

O  ao  loneor  th0  ne*a  t0  tens  together  In  order  to  defend 
one's  Interests  against  outsiders,  liae  Hal  villagers, 

while  admitting  this  baslo  pro  alee  regarding  the  protection 
of  their  rights,  point  ou*  that  they  are  presently  ooa- 
frontod  with  a  new  rival  for  cultivation  rights  In  the 

(_  f0ra  °f  th®  rlchtS  0TOr  elalned  ty  the  Thai  government 

itself.  Thoso  contravening  rights  are  nanlftsted  not  : 

only  In  decisions  offeotlng  land  use,  but  also  in  tha  ' 

J  ri'ht  to  olear  unoultlTOtod  land  without  renuneratlon  to 
the  government  Itself,  if  the  desire  to  maintain  safety 
Should  overrido  othor  oonslderotlons  a  reversal  m  tha 
trend  toward  smaller  villages  nay  occur,  as  it  has  In 
Khao.  The  pressures  upon  Khao  cultivators  are  such  that 
ths  villagers  are  very  open  about  their  desire  to  expand 
tho  lineages  within  the  village.  Dally  complaints  are 
varied  regarding  Karen  encroachment  on  village  i.-d.  One 
solution  to  tho  problem  was  the  migration  of  tho  entire 
village  to  Laos.  ly  these  nans  lineage  solidarity  and 


support  war*  maintained,  while  a  solution  was  sought. 
Unfortunately,  disadvantages  overrode  the  advantages.  Tbs 
deoiia  for  an  easier  and  more  pleasant  life,  whloh  White 
Keo  associate  with  smaller  communities,  led  the  majority 
of  villagers  back  to  Khae, 

There  io  a  constant  search  for  an  oquillbriua 
between  maintaining  oultivation  rights  and  at  the  "flne 
tlno  living  in  o  ooamunity  where  there  are  sufficient 
supportors  to  naintain  those  rights.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
«inor  lineages,  with  or  without  affinal  households, 
profor  segmentation  within  a  chaw.  which  insures  that 
Ciose  contact  with  tha  major  lineage  of  the  parent  village 
oan  bo  sustained.  When  the  need  for  solidarity  arises  it 
is  then  readily  available.  Villagers  oan  close  their 
ranks,  lineages  merge  and  fusion  replaces  fission.  The 
fission  of  related  chaw  villages  rural j  leads  to  a  total 
cleavage  between  the  lineage  leaders  and  their  dependents. 
As  in  the  case  of  Jak  Xyn  and  Kao  Eai,  there  are  oonaon 
councils  and  meetings  of  elders  on  most  Issues  affecting 
the*  communities,  and  separateness  is  only  maintained  on 
thoso  natters  which  may  have  led  to  fission  in  the  first 
place,  such  as  cultivation  right#  over  certain  land.  Sven 
in  instances  of  fission  over  cultivation  rights,  major 
lineage  members  from  nearby  villages  often  help  each  other 
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In  stress  periods  of  the  cultivation  oyole,  as  well  as 
assisting  their  ol&seet  genealogical  agnates  in  disputes 
within  the  larger  lineage  or  community* 

Individuals  or  minimal  lineages,  cuab.  which  leave 
clusters  and  villages  associated  with  their  patrilineal 
group*  to  live  with  other  ooabors  of  another 
lineage  take  a  large  risk,  for  thoy  no  longer  have  the 
support  of  their  agnatic  llneago  members  when  needed.  Nor 
do  they  have  the  support  of  those  lineage  ancestors  whloh 
are  bound  to  the  lineages  that  support  and  venerate  thorn, 
Frobably  It  is  for  this  reason  that  few  men  maintain 
residence  In  their  wives*  natal  villogo  for  oxtonded 
periods, 

finally  it  is  the  pclxeem.  people  of  the  lineages, 
governed  by  outsiders  which  is  the  cohesive  clement  la 
White  Leo  political  concepts.  Thus  total  unity  Is  latent 
within  the  lineage  system, 

Summary 

The  two  principles,  plaoe  of  residence  and  relation* 
chip,  are  the  primary  means  by  which  an  individual  oan 
affiliate  with  other  White  Kec,  These  principles  are 
expressed  in  the  questions  usually  asked  of  a  new 
acquaintance!  What  is  your  nane?."KoJ  lub  nee  hu  m 
i.*here  is  your  vlllaga?."Koj  nyob  tub  zao»_ 


Tho  eooial  system  which  is  based  on  tha  lineage 
system  and  tho  or^nization  of  kinship  relations  super* 
nodes  the  lack  of  political  unification,  moulding  the 
White  l  oo  into  a  complex  network  of  interdependenoies, 
Members  of  each  household  are  related  to  other  members  of 
their  cornaunlty  in  two  primary  waysi  as  lineage  kin  and 
as  affines  through  the  institution  of  marriage.  While  the 
tors  £in  is  used  to  refer  to  the  household  spatial  group, 
cuab,  which  often  corresponds  to  tho  household,  is  the 
smallest  linoage  segment,  being  composed  of  all  agnatio 
kin  and  thoir  af fines  living  within  one  household  under 
tho  authority  of  one  household  head,  and  possessing  ooaaoa 
property ,  a  lineago,  jcwvtlJ.  la  a  group  of  patrilineal 
descendants  within  a  system  of  such  groups.  The  man  who 
live  in  the  smallest  or  minimal  segpaent  are  a  lineage 
within  a  lineago  system.  They  are  distinguished  as  an 
enduring  Group  consisting  of  all  the  patrilineal 
descendants  of  a  single  ancestor.  Since  reeq  is  used  to 
refor  to  the  largest  group  of  agnates,  it  is  comparable 
to  its  lessor  segments,  in  that  it  is  not  an  entirely 
unique  group  as  a  segment  in  a  system  of  groups.  Lineages 
are  not  always  corporate,  localized  groups,  although  they 
are  frequently  associated  with  territorial  units.  Members 
of  a  Uncage  who  live  in  en  area  associated  with  it  often 
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oonoeivo  of  thenselves  as  a  residential  group,  it  is 
often  those  patrilineally  related  olustors  which  determine 
t!io  residence  patterns  within  a  community.  Lands  sur- 
rounding  the  community  aro  referred  to  as  lla.i  la.  lands 
and  territory  belonging  to  the  nlnlnal  lineages of  that 
ooanunity ,  Cultivation  rights  over  land  aro  of  fundamental 
lnportanoe  to  the  White  Keof  and  the  values  which  support 
the  right  to  cultivate  appear  to  be  the  foundation  of 
their  Gocio-econoaio  system.  A  cultivator's  primary 
concern  is  to  maintain  cultivation  rights  over  sufficient 
land  to  support  the  needs  of  his  nininal  linoago,  while 
at  the  ease  tine  maintaining  his  position  in  the  agnatic 
groups  through  whieh  ho  is  assured  the  support  of  his 
lineage  neabers  in  an  41  sputa  he  nay  have  over  his 
cultivation  rights.  This  results  In  an  effort  to  nalntaln 
the  oquliibriua  between  having  adequate  land  for 
cultivation  and  at  the  sane  tine  living  in  a  oocaronlty 
whore  there  ore  sufficient  supporters  to  nalntaln  these 

rights. 

Wo  now  turn  to  marriage  which  Is  the  monn-7  by  whloh 
tics  arc  oreated  between  lineages. 
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CHAPTER  7 
MARRIAGE 

Incentives  for  Marriage 


The  selection  of  a  spbiiseis  a  primary  goal  of  all 
males,  and  the  sole  motivation  of  moat  females  in  a  White 
Koo  community*  Along  with  marriage  oome  the  goals  of 
having  many  children,  especially  sons,  and  eventually  a 
household  of  one's  own*  To  be  tauv  of  one's  own  house 
means  more  than  ownership  of  a  physical  struoture;  it 
indicates  a  position  of  authority  within  one's  cuab  and 
represents  the  oentre  of  one's  world.  To  have  one's  own 
yirc  is  the  driving  desire  of  most  young  eouples. 

Marriage,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  life  of  an  individual  villager  and  his  etrb.  An 
oft  repeated  adage  illustrates  this  importance." Qab  teb 
peb  xub  noaws  nkauj  nyab  peb  xub  aws."  'We  were  the  first 
to  clear  fields  and  the  first  to  claim  the  prospeotivs 
daughter-in-law*.  This  idiom,  besides  implying  the  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  marriage  as  a  family  seleotlon, 
expresses  the  attitude  of  first  rights  over  svldden  and 
daughter-in-law.  The  villagers  list  three  important 
benefits  of  marriage:  the  ability  to  have  sons,  the 
acquisition  cf  a  worker,  and  the  assumption  of  those 
alliances  and  contracts  which  are  derived  from  one's 
official  relatives. 


■■4  ■ 
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Other  reasons  for  narrlage  ere  less  sentloned  but  quite 
evident  to  the  observer.  ,  since  the  household  !„  the 
productive  unit  of  the  village,  it  i.  desirable  to  hev.  end 
direct  one*,  own  work  unit,  the  traditional  division  of 
agricultural  end  domestic  chores  between  n.n  and  women  sake 
marriage  attractive.  It  Is  sleo  Impossible  to  compete 
materially  with  on...  peers  as  a  single  hcueeholder.  Women 
aupply  most  of  the  subsistence  needs  and  provide  a  routine 
and  manageable  labour  source.  However,  substitutes  arc 
available  for  these  facet,  of  marriage,  for  parents,  sibling, 
and  other  relatives  can  and  do  frequently  complement  these 
roles.  Unmarried  men  usually  remain  m  their  parent's 
household  and  widows  can  always  depend  on  their  husband's 
Mn  for  assistance  In  heavy  work,  such  ..  the  clearing  of 
a  new  swldden.  An,  man  .ho  desires  power,  respect  and  wealth 
in  the  community  must  marry,  however,  for  It  Is  his  wives  and 
children  who  provide  him  with  the  labour  force  necessary  to 
attain  wealth  and  thus  respect  and  power. 

fhe  concept  of  marriage  Is  rise  reinforced  by  the  usage 
of  ntnuag  to  designate  orphans,  widows,  widowers  or  any 
Individual  Without  parents  or  husband  and  wife.  Th,  Manln< 
la  explicit  for  nteuag  Is  a  short  and  Isolated  sprout  of  a 
tree  or  bamboo.  Th,  word  Itself  evokes  pity,  f0r  when  used 

(j  d88Crlb"  lndl™U'W  «  a®  ttatfr  or  orphan, 


or  £t£U3g,  the  implication  i a  of  poverty  and  loneliness* 
Thue  by  definition  White  Meo  society  tries  to  prevent  ouch 
a  lack  of  non-attachment  from  its  members. 

Finally,  marriage  as  one  of  the  three  aost  critical  rites 
de  passage  in  the  life  of  an  individual  marks  the  transition 
from  adolescence  to  manhood  and  the  assumption  of  adult 
responsibilities. 

The  selection  of  a  wife  is  an  important  matter,  especially 
in  the  first  or  primary  marriage.  Most  marriages  are  mono- 
gamous  in  Mae  Hal  and  Khae,  but  in  the  case  of  polygynous 
marriage,  second  marriages  for  widows  and  widowers,  incentives 
and  purposes  may  differ  from  those  of  tho  first  carriage. 

Due  to  the  unfettered  sexual  freedom  prevailing  in  aost 
villages,  the  selection  process,  which  is  often  regulated  by 
parental  selection  of  a  suitable  girl,  is  quite  often  ignored. 

In  the  evening  the  villages  corny  alive  with  the  visiting  boys 
from  other  villages  and  the  interchange  between  village  girls 
and  boys.  The  s.bawg,  a  form  of  mouth  harp,  used  for  courting 
and  giving  off  a  low  muffled  pitch,  can  be  detected  at 
different  locations  throughout  the  village.  Although  there 
is  a  differentiation  of  copulation  in  and  out  of  marriage, 
there  is  no  discouragement  of  deev  nluaa  nkaus  except  with 
certain  prohibited  categories  of  relatives.  One  girl  of 
fourteen  years  had  four  concurrent  eexual  partners, 
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there  were  often  ergitfcnts  over  which  boy  vaa  in  f-.vour. 

In  ”.eo  vi II'. i-o 2  there  is  no  vagueness  about  sczu°l  die.. etc  :.y 
o.nd  no  evidence  of  any  homosexuality,  for  as  soon  no  puberty 
occurs  the  girls  begin  to  have  liaisons  in  the  evidden  during 
the  day  end  in  the  forest  nearby  the  vill ^gc  nt  ni  ht. 

Selection  of  a  Mete  and  Age  Consideration 

Choice  o fa  bride-in  usually  based  on  her  induotriouo- 
ness  and  known  agricultural  abilities.  A  girl  renowned  fer 
her  hard  work  vill  consequently  demand  a  higher  or i deprice, 
for  not  only  vill  she  be  nn  economic  asset  to  her  future 
huobnnd  and  hie  cunb,  but  the  loos  of  her  abilities  in  her 
father's  household  cake  him  hesitant  to  part  with  her. 

Health  and  energy  ere  cu  evident  tmrt  of  thin  economic  factor 
being  behind  wife  selection. 

Political  lac tor a  are  also  considered,  for  an  ambitious 
and  influential  curb  tries  tc  obenir.  a  daughter-iu-l  -v  from 
a  lar<re  end  wealthy  lineage  so  tact  their  status  in  the 
village  io  e  henced.  Often  these  noliticrl  alliances  ta.e 
place  between  tve  tug  hau  son  village  hendrr.cn  oo  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  po*er. 1  Cuch  political  alii0  cc  usually  result 
ir.  a  friendship  alliance  or  the  fusion  of  two  villages. 

Infancy  botrothalo  arc  common  in  such  caeca. 

1  A  case  of  thic  kind  occured  in  1965  vhcro  the  villagers 
of  Lao  ang  end  Ku&i  hh  nr.in  were  joined  by  a  ranrrir.  go 
of  their  headmen's  children. 


Coincidence  nay  determine  the  choice  of  a  mate,  a a  vhen 
a  boy  visiting  rclativer  in  another  village  meets  a  girl  and 
love  ci-cuen.  Finally ,  location  exercises  an  important 
Influence,  for  the  ideal  practice  ic  to  choose  a  spouse 
frer.  nearly.  Chic  practice  actn  like  the  crocc-ccu:  in 
...arringo  in  reinforcing  existing  kinship  ties  and  consolidating 
property.  Alco  parents  like  their  children  to  reside  nearby, 
and  unless  political  decisions  dictate  otherwise,  they  try 
to  arrange  that  their  cone  and  daughters  marry  locally. 

0  PPJnl an,  obtain  a  wife,  Bay  be  carried  out  by 

n  variety  of  cothods,  Ideally  a  nan  should  court  a  girl 
whom  his  parents  designate  as  suitable,  tr.en  to  approach  the 
willing  girl* b  father  through  a  tug  povthawfl  intermediary. 
Another  com  on  technique  is  tc  take  a  girl  from  another 
village  unwillingly,  nksjj  ch°wv  qho  lrnv  cab,  with  or  without 
the  approval  of  one's  parents.  The  captive  girl's  father 
or  lineage  cluster  must  then  be  contacted  within  three d aye 
of  the  abduction  by  a  representative  of  the  suitor's  house¬ 
hold.  Any  property  which  the  girl  eight  have  possessed  at 
tr.e  time  of  the  abduction  rust  be  returned  with  the  re;  ro- 
Gentativo.  If  the  girl's  father  is  not  notified  vithir. 
threo  day:;,  he  has  recource  to  a  fine  that  the  headman  of 
the  abductor's  village  Is  obliged  to  enforce.  «uch  tines 
vary  from  community  to  Cw*inuni+y,  but  consist  mere  or  lore 
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of  thirty  rupee®,  one  bottle  of  millet  whisky  and  two 
chickens,  if  the  girl  is  returned  to  hor  parents.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  marriage  negotlatl  one  commence,  in 
spite  of  the  abduction  ond  breach  of  etiquette,  the  bride* s 
family  may  demand  an  additional  cum  of  forty  rujDeoa  be  added 
to  the  bridewealth  payment.  "'he  abduction  of  a  girl  and 
her  presence  in  her  suitor's  household  are  considered  to  be 
favourable  negotiating  points  for  tho  wife-taker's  household. 
Tho  younger  the  girl  is  and  the  older  the  suitor  the  greater 
is  the  incidence  of  abduction.  The  usual  urriago  age  for 
a  male  ie  between  20  and  25,  while  females  frequently  marry 
ae  young  ae  thirteen,  but  commonly  wait  until  they  are  nine¬ 
teen  or  Iwenty  (Table  XV),  In  Kae  Nai  a  total  of  six  husbands 
married  before  they  were  twenty,  in  comparison  with  eighteen 
who  waited  until  their  twenties.  In  contrast  only  five  wives 
waited  until  their  twenties  before  marrying,  whi?  *  twenty- 
two  married  before  reaching  their  twenty  firot  birthday. 

A  White  Meo  adage  expresses  tho  d  ©sire  of  a  father  to  marry 
off  his  daughter  at  an  early  age,  'Daughters  are  like  passing 
water  zief  therefore  it  is  best  to  marry  them  off  before  they 
become  of  importance  in  the  household'.  The  symbolism  of 
passing  water  refers  to  the  fact  that  daughters  marry  and 
leave  their  natal  household  and  village,  thus  they  are  at 
best  temporary  members  of  their  paternal  houosholds.  Also 


Table  XV 

A$»  of  Harries#  in  Ha#  Nai 


Households 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 

Total 


Men  under 

20 

1 


1 


1 

1 


1 


1 

6 


Men  under 

?o 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 


vfoeen  under 
20 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

22 


Woncn  under 

_ 22 _ 

2 

1 


1 


1 

1 

5 
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to  be  noted  is  that  boys  from  wealthier  households  tend  to 
Barry  at  a  younger  age  since  they  are  bettor  able  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  bridewealth  payment.  All  of  the  six  males  who 
married  under  twenty  came  from  the  more  prosperous  households 
in  the  village.  Members  of  poor  households  often  pass  tho 
Ideal  age  before  marrying  for  their  labour  resources  are 
needed  at  their  father’s  household,  and  they  cannot  accumulate 
sufficient  bridewealth  to  afford  a  bride 

The  third  method  of  bride  selection  is  the  most  commonly 
arranged,  but  least  practised*  The  household  often 
establishes  r  marriage  bond  with  the  father  of  a  marriage 
partner  with  whoa  it  is  considered  advantageous  to  form  nn 
alliance,  whereby  their  child  or  unborn  children  are  actually 
promleed  to  tho  eon  or  daughter  of  the  other  party  in  marriage, 
•"his  is  symbolised  by  the  giving  of  a  heavily  embroidered 
cloth  or  a  payment  of  to,.;.*  rune^e  to  the  vifo-giver,  when 
a  child  of  the  correct  sex  ia  born.  A  girl  proaia«d  in  cuch 
a  ceremony  is  usually  compelled  to  carry  her  selected  partner. 
However,  if  a  boy  wants  to  breaJc  this  arranged  engagement  he 
can  do  so  by  paying  a  small  fine  to  tho  girl's  father.  If 
such  a  girl  has  another  suitor  who  wants  to  marry  her,  the 
suitor  must  pay  a  double  bridewealth,  a  portion  of  which 
goes  to  her  botrothed  greom.  Such  arranged  infant 
betrothals  arc  often  made  between  those  households  which 
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^  consider  their  progeny  to  bo  preferred  marriage  p-.rtncrs. 

Ao  will  be  illustrated,  ideal  or  preferred  marriage 3 
are  a  minority  of  the  nnrri ngee  in  both  r’ao  !iai  and  Khno. 
Adolescents  and  adults  of  marriageable  ego  have  their  own 
Hern  concern  in*-  an  appropriate  p-rtner  end  these  often 
conflict  with  tnoeo  of  their  parents.  This  ie  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  the  range  of  permitted  marriage  partners 

nay  not  coincide  with  u.oce  vith  when  sexual  relations  are 
permitted. 

Prohibited  Carriage  Partners 

Over-riding  all  other  factors  influencing  the  choice  of 
a  mate  are  these  based  on  kinship.  Marriage  in  not  permitted 
between  members  of  the  sane  maximal  lineage,  .recta,  cloae 
cognates,  close  natural  kinsfolk,  close  kinsfolk  by  adoption, 
close  offinen  and  individuals  from  different  generations. 
Although  the  White  f’eo  prohibit  marriage  between  members  cf 
tho  s«.e  xcom,  sexual  relations  with  diet  mt  numbers  of  the 
ermo  maxim «1  lineage  are  tolerated,  especially  when  the 
parties  involved  reside  in  widely  Gcpamtod  villages.  A 
nan  nay  not  marry  or  have  sexual  relations  vith  a  woman  of 
his  own  major  lineage  and  a  fortiori  with  thoeo  of  hie  minor 
and  mil  ir.nl  lineage  groups.  Villagers  can  conceive  cf  the 
possibility  that  maxi  a- 1  linragor  r.ay  segment  vith  one 
lir.cngc  adopting  a  new  rurnr.rae,  but  insist  that  they  have 


no  knowledge  of  this  happening.  However,  If  such  a  cementa¬ 
tion  of  a  maximal  lineage  did  occur,  there  would  no  longer  be 
prohibition  on  marriage  between  the  member o  of  the  segmented 
maximal  lineages. 

Marriage  io  prohibited  between  a  men  and  voann  of  his 
nother» e  natal  minimal  lineage*  hovovor,  certain  members  of 
a  mother* s  natal  uiuvr  lineage  are  preferred  marriage  partners. 
2wo  sets  of  prohibited  categories  exist  for  the  White  Me o  and 
are  termlnologically  distinguished.  Those  prchibl ted  females 
related  to  a  man  through  his  mother  are  designated  ae  coy  nlaa. 
mother* e  group.  This  category  includes  mother,  nlna. 

mother's  sinter,  nj.?m  tale  a:  d  mother's  brother's  wife, 

ifilifl*  There  terms  prefaced  by  nlaa  contract  with 
the  non-prohibited  mother's  brother's  daughter,  nuwa  nnavg. 
roughly  translated,  eistor  of  another  maxima  lineage.  The 
second  category  of  prohibited  wocen  includes  tJ.1  of  his 
maximal  lineage  members  or  clanswomen  and  are  referred  to 
M  £2i»  cion  females.  Included  in  this  group  are 
father's  sister,  and  sister' e  daughter,  aentxhoie. 

and  contrasting  to  the  prohibited  category  is  father's 
sister'.,  daughter,  munm  nuawg.  it  i0  considered  a  more 
serious  offence  for  a  man  to  marry  or  have  sexual  relations 
with  the  prohibited  categories  of  hi a  mesa  poj  than  with 
hio  cov  niam. 
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^  C  ::co  ft  girl  has  been  adopted  into  her  foster  f ,ath'  r*  o 
household,  che  becomes  n  member  of  his  maximal  lineage  and 
therefore  cannot  carry  anyone  from  her  adopted  father*  s 
r.nximal  lineage.  Eridovealth  ic  clni  cd  by  her  father* a 
ijiner  line a go ,  v.xtner  ho  i monitor  c.r  not*  '"ho  may,  how— 
ever,  arry  members  of  her  natal  maximal  lineage,  and,  in  fact, 
nay  marry  natal  r.inor  linop.ee  kin. 

affinal  mid  generational  prohibitions  against  sexual 
relatione  and  carriage  are  aloo  operative.  Wives*  eioters 
cr  rny  minor  lineage  member  of  a  vife  cannot  be  taken  as 
necond  vi vs-’,  and  a  nan  any  only  marry  hiB  vifo*E  sister  if 
hio  vife  has  disd  childless.  Most  V/hite  I!eo  men  felt  that 
thi3  vac  a  peri choral  nrohibition  and  did  not  recognise  it 
no  prohibiting  sexual  relations  with  their  vifc*n  sisters; 
however,  the  vor.cn  indicated  that  the  prohibition  vas  as  rigid 
as  tho'-e  against  sexual  relations  within  the  maximal  lineage. 
This  prohibition  is  societir.es  extended  to  brother*  who  desire 
to  marry  a  pair  of  sisters,  for  such  an  arrangement  prevents 
the  younger  brother  from  talcing  hio  older  brother* s  wife 
should  ho  die.  Similarly  it  i«*  h*»ld  that  two  aist^ro  hould 
not  have  sexual  relations  Vno  same  man. 

Generational  prohibitions  often  overlap  with  otner 
cp.tegcri^s  thus  making  proscription-  against  cuch  relation* 
ncnev.’.nt  ambiguous.  The  prohibition  against  a  man  having 
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bomb!  relations  with  an,  of  hla  father- e  .Ire.  or  marrying 
«ny  of  hla  widow,  la  often  extended  to  thoaa  women- a  own 
alatera.  A  man  may  have  aexual  relatlona  with  umbers  of 
hla  father-a  generation  without  being  punlehcd,  but  be  may 
not  have  relatione  with  wires  of  lineage  members,  wbo  are 

— °  Tnct°  oonol®*fe4  membere  of  hla  maximal  lineage,  sinoe 
almoet  all  women  of  an  older  generation,  tlnm,  are  married. 

It  la  the  prohibitions  gainst  adultery  whleb  are  usually 
prohibitive.  p.th.r-,  slater,  mother-.  ,i.t.r,  .later-, 
daughter,  mother- a  brother's  wife  and  wife- a  brother's 
daughter  were  all  included  with  wife's  brother- a  wife  as 
prohibited  because  of  adultery.  Kor.  dletant  kinsmen  are 
may  to  demand  compensation  for  adulter,  than  members  of 
the  minor  lineage.  Although  prohibitions  outside  the  extended 
family  do  not  appear  to  coincide  with  the  nearness  of  biolog¬ 
ic  -1  hln,  a  mu  1.  often  compelled  to  marry  a  woman  fro. 
another  village  due  to  the  extension  of  prohibited  cateogrle. 
to  all  of  hi.  agnatic  kin.  In  effect  thee,  restriction, 
based  on  kinship  reduce  by  approximately  one-half  the  number 
of  otherwise  available  women  whom  a  mu  may  ..iaet  as  hla 
speuae  in  Mao  Hal  and  by  cn, , -fourth  thos.  otherwise  avail- 
Oble  in  Khae.  This  may  be  on.  reason  why  boy.  Ilk.  to  vl.lt 

Village,  of  maternal  relative,  where  there  1.  .  wider  range 
Of  elieitle  partners. 
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Sexual  relations  between  members  of  the  same  xeem  are 
punished  by  public  censure,  flnee  end  supernatural  eanctlonei 
however,  the  grantor  the  genealogical  distance  between  a  nan 
end  woman  th.  less  serlooo  In  the  punlehnent.  In  Uae  a 
young  counle  having  an  affair  of  this  type  were  twice 
threatened  with  flnee  If  they  did  not  stop  seeing  „oh  other. 

Cn  the  third  ocoaelon  fines  were  laposed  on  their  curb  by  the 
vlllago  hendman.  Their  respective  rush  aet  and  decided  that 

the  bov  Should  be  sent  on  a  visit  to  agnatic  relatlvee  living 
in  another  village. 

"ore  Important  than  fines  imposed  If  prohibitions  are 
oroken  is  the  octraelslng  of  a  person  from  his  community.1  ' 
Such  Individuals  are  often  driven  from  their  father's 
hold  and  village,  condemned  to  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefits  I 
of  life  within  the  conflnea  of  hie  minor  end  minimal  lineage. 

The  majority  of  sexual  relations  with  prohibited  Indi¬ 
viduals  ore  considered  so  because  they  aro  a  breach  of 
marriage  rules.  A  person  Is  discouraged  from  having  relations 
With  persons  who  may  not  become  bis  spouse,  thus  relations 
with  daughters  of  hlo  father's  sisters  and  mother's  brother's 
and  sister's  are  encouraged.  These  prohibitions  can  only  be 
understood  as  part  of  the  kinship  system.  a  man. Is  often 
forced  by  the  rules  of  exogamy  to  look  outside  his  community 
for  a  wife,  thus  creating  affinal  kinship  links  between 

X*  onSechl2«?  eX°eBd  33  rup”*'  *>«le  of  whisky  and 

f  4  ’  V  **'■  .  *  # 

•  t'..  ,  L. 

<:  ; 
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communities.  Neighbouring  coumualtl.e  become  connected 
by  a  network  of  affinal  tl.a  which  regul.t.  th.  r.Xatlona 
botvooa  communitiee# 

Preferred  Marriage  Partners 

In  contrast  to  thaaa  r-otrlctlono  which  certain  klnahlp 
ties  azerdaa  on  the  oholca  of  a  wife,  other  ties  predlepose 
relatives  to  Barry# 

fhe  preferred  marriage  partner  le  the  patrll'.neel  croae- 
couoln,  end  to  a  lesser  degree  Bother* e  brother's  daughter. 
(Table  mi).  The  reason  for  this  preference  for  patrilineal 
crone-couelne  la  not  easy  for  the  younger  sen  to  describe,  and 
they  did  not  attach  ouch  Importance  to  marrying  their  red 
SSSa  njswg,  or  father •,  sister's  daughter.  Rather  It  meant 
that  real  and  dasolflcatory  guna  npewg  were  their  recognised 
sexual  and  marital  partners.  *  boy  felt  that  he  could  exhibit 
n  sexual  attitude  toward  hla  bum  npavg  and  he  felt  confldene# 
in  doing  SO.  because  he  knew  that  his  attitude  was  correot. 

"oth  father's  sinter's  daughter  and  Bother's  brother's  daughter 
were  addressed  and  referred  to  as  bum  npawg  by  their  sale 
cross-cousins.  As  with  much  of  the  White  Keo  kin  tarolnology 
this  is  a  compound  ten.  combining  th.  term  for  sister,  bum 
nr.d  njmvg  which  le  a  Comdex  term  which  can  be  used  generlcally 
for  anyone  frea  Mother  clan.  It  Is  also  used  as  a  term  of 
address  for  someone  of  the  sue  age  whose  elaaelflcato* 
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I  3IBLIR0  tc  CCU SIN  TERMIHCLOOT 


ribllng 

cc 

ftatrl.  PC 

Pp.trl  CC 

Patri  PC 

EBr 

tig  lauo 

npavg(bur) 

tig  laua  npavg 

tig  laus 

TTr 

kw(cur) 

kvr  " 

npavg(bur) 

kvr 

ESI 

Buan  laus 

•uaa  lan#  " 

cuaa  laua 

TSJ 

mu an  ynoa 
(kVY) 

cuaa  npavg 

auaa  yao#  " 

mu an  npavg 

■uaa  yaoa 

Fxr 

nuo  laua 

yaua  dab 
(yur  da) 

nus  laua  npavg 

nus  laus 

TEr 

nus  yaos 
(kmr) 

nua  yao#  " 

yaua  dab 

nua  yaoa 

Z31 

nlaa  laus  (vivneaus^ 

nlaa  lan#  ” 

nlaa  laua 

vm  npav# 

▼In  npav a 

TS1 

nlaa  hluaa  ((rime  nua) 

nlaa  hluaa  * 

nlaa  hluaa 

APFIRE3 

i 

Vi  Hr 

▼2vn,  dabhlob 

flu  EBr 

laus  (tig) 

*  | 

ViYPr 

yawn  dab 

HuYBr 

kvr  (yaoa) 

given  nans 

V  .-.'31 

nlaa  laua# 

Hu  ESI 

auaa  laua 

ft 

V1YC1 

nl  .a  hluaa 

HuYSl 

mu-ia  yao 

ft 

VI  Fa 

ynum 

HuPa 

yaun  (tue  txlr) 

ViMo 

mi an  tal# 

flu  No 

pog 

VI 

pojnlaa 

flu 

yana 

SoVIFa 

yaug  cuaa 

EBrVl(aa) 

nlaa  tlj 

> 

DaHuFa 

ft 

EBrVl ( vs) 

tls  nyab 

SoWiMo  poj  cuag 

ILrVl(os) 

nlaa  ncaua 

DaHuMo 

ft 

TBrVl(vs) 

tls  nyab 
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relationship  lo  unknown  to  the  speaker.  Often  White  Seo 
passing  on  the  trail  vould  address  each  other  as  nnawg. 

In  addition  -o  Its  use  os  a  acdlfw  for  oross-oouelns, 

2£SV£  «as  used  as  an  el.m.ntery  tern,  for  sale  oross-oouslns 
.hen  a  nan  is  speaking.  In  this  context  nuaa  non &  thsn 
Hfcht  be  freely  translated  as  -sister  of  snothcr  clan*  or 
•slater  of  l-aSlno.  MoPrOo  and  KoDtr«*.  depending  on  the 
emphasis  desired.  The  relationship  bot.een  a  nan  and  his 
ana*!*  was  characterised  by  cocrad.shlp  and  Joking,  and  In 
Sony  cases  .her.  these  two  rel.tl.ea  were  of  the  sac.  appro¬ 
ximate  age.  a  .pedal  relationship  developed,  which  can  be 
described  as  on.  of  constant  companionship  and  nutual  trust. 

They  would  lend  noney  to  each  other,  exchange  confidences,  go  ■'< 
hunting  and  play  games.  and  when  .eked  why  they  were  such  cloa. 
companions,  they  would  an aver,  *w.  are  npavg*. 

There  la  an  ambiguity  In  th.  us.  of  tkle  tern.  .Kpavg. 

Is  employed  loo.ely  to  d.acrlb.  ,  cocrade  or  very  good  friend 
fron  another  den.  In  contraet  to  kwvluag.  which  ls  ue#d  fop 

n  good  friend  from  one*,  own  clan.  Kavluag  can  be  freely 
translated  as  ’little  brother*. 

hben  spooking  about  cusa  n£uvg,  white  Weo  beya  would 
Often  say,  *why  should  w»  carry  our  Juan  hoawg.  when  vs  can 
»r,rry  anyona  free  our  noth.r*.  clan,  our  sothor*.  mother*, 
clsn  end  our  fsther*.  mothsr*.  clad*  Tlm.  th.  fr„4o. 
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choice  was  exr  r essed  In  terse  of  marrying  specific  non- 
prohibited  groups  of  females,  which  in  fact  were  oietere  of 
clnssificatory  hpevg  because  there  ie  %  general  prohibition 
agtiuc*  asrrying  women  of  another  generation.  Any  woman  in 
thia  range  of  relatives  woo  was  of  a  different  clan  but  the 
same  generation  was  a  preferred  marriage  partner. 

In  addition  to  the  main  features  of  Icinehip  nomenclature 
whicn  reflect  the  expectation  that  cross-cousins  should 
interact  sexually  and  intermarry*  are  the  customs  of  property 
inheritance.  Peal  croon-cousin  oaarri age  prevents  the  dis- 
eeri nation  of  recources  and  property  which  is  thereby  kept 
intact  and  continuously  associated  with  one  or  two  groups. 

Due  to  the  more  stable  relations  developing  from  such  a 
marriage,  and  the  fact  that  property  is  maintained  within 
a  narrow  framework  of  relationships,  the  wealthier  cuab  of 
Khno  and  \ae  .fai  exhibit  a  higher  incidence  of  cross— cousin 
marriage  than  other  cunb.  Marriage  between  dasflificatory 
i:roee-counine  does  not  consolidate  property  holdings  to  ths 
same  extent  but  in  oth«r  respects  it  is  looked  upon  as  pre¬ 
ferred  by  young  and  old.  Instances  of  claselfactory  cross¬ 
cousin  marriage  occur  frequently  in  villages,  such  as  Mae  Hal 
and  khae,  which  are  dominated  by  two  numerically  strong 

patrilineages  whose  members  tend  to  maintain  the  tradition 
of  inter  marriage. 
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The  genealogical  data  from  Kaa  Mai  lndicatee  only  one 
case  at  real  patrilineal  croas-’ooualn  aarrlage,  anil  thie  waa 
between  «a.  See  Me  and  It.  CM  see  7«j.  (Fleur.  XVI).  There 
le  an  lntereeting  background  to  thie  aarrlage  which  nay 

demonstrate  the  r.lationehip.  and  obligation,  a.  they  daw. lop 
on  the  ground.  Seng  5..  M..  th.  rar  of  s„(  had  ^  M# 

PaSIDa  an  hie  lower.  About  e  year  later  Ha  Chi  became 
pregnant.  Her  father  Ju  went,  to  Heng  and  told  him  that  he 
auet  either  pny  the  fine  of  33  rupee,  or  Barry  hie  daughter. 
Beng  told  hie  P.SliIu  that  hie  daughter  had  been  with  man,  men 
and  that  he  waa  euro  that  he  ...  not  the  father  of  th.  child,' 
beeidee  only  two  month,  before  he  had  aarrled  Ha  T.  See  Vaj. 

*  told  hi,  Vi  Dr  So  that  if  he  did  not  Barr,  hi.  FaSiD.  he 
would  take  him  to  the  Thai  authoritie.  who  would  fire,  him 
to  do  eo  under  Thai  law.  -0  make  the  matter  more  complicated. 
I.eng  waa  at  that  time  hawing  aerual  relation,  with  Ha  Chung, 
the  rsi  of  Ha  Chi.  Heng  then  spoke  to  hia  TBr,  Sae  and 
aakM  him  to  marry  Ha  Chi.  3a.  at  the  ti..  waa  in  low.  with 
a  girl  from  .Tu  dee  hamlet.  Heng  then  .poke  to  hi.  P.iBr,  Tua. 
Thee,  men  persuaded  Sa.  to  marry  Ha  Chi,  but  eweryon.  felt 
that  the,  should  wait  until  th.  baby  wa.  born,  and  in  addition 
Sae  waa  only  14  years  old.  JU  »M  glwen  1  .j0y.  0f  oolua  to 
iaprowe  his  wounded  pride.  Ha  Ta  Sa.  v.j,  wife  of  Heng,  then 
threr  tened  to  l.aw.  hi.  becaue.  0,  M.  relatione  with  H.  Chung. 


( 

TA2LE  XYI 

MARRIAGE  PROHIBITIONS 

Patrilineal  Prohibitions,  22l  Matrilineal  Prohibitions,  Cov  nlaa 

Father' n  Wife . Rita  .  *  ,  *  Kosher  t  Niam 

Father's  Sister  •  .  ,  .  Fhau*  Mother's  Sister  .  .  •  Man  tais(yau) 

Father's  Brother's  Wife  Niaa  hlob  Mother's  Brother's  Wife  Hina  dab  laug 

Father’s  Brother '«*  Mother's  Mother  .  .  .  Rian  tale 

nsughter  Muam 

Brother's  Daughter  .  .  Kentxhaie 
Pother's  Bother  .  .  .  Fog 

Affinal  Prohibitions,  Cov  nqeitaa 
life's  ciater  Kian  laue  (hlune) 

Wife's  Ciater' «  Daughter  .  .  Kentxhais 
Wife's  Brother' a  Daughter  •  .  Mentxhslg 
Wife's  liother . Man  tsie 
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A  aonth  after  this  a  Heo  fro.  another  Milage  visited  Kao  s.i 
end  asked  Jta  for  lia  Chung.  He  paid  8  han£  and  they  were 
Immediately  married.  Soon  after  Sa.  and  la  CM  ver.  married. 

Heng  end  Sae  now  live  In  their  mother-  a  bouse  with  their 
respective  wives. 

In  Mae  Hal  there  are  two  cases  of  real  mertlllneel  croen- 
ccusId  marriage.  Both  of  th...  .arrives  Involw.  women  fro. 
the  Tillage  who  have  married  and  settled  In  mother  Till. as. 

It  is  notable  that  th.  brother,  mnd  sisters  of  the  headman 
with  only  on.  exception,  took  mpouss.  fro.  the  Ca.  H.wJ  x«., 
which  all  their  father- o  hrothere  cMldren  were  married  to 
S«.  Taj  clansmen.  S„  Lu-s  expl .nation  of  this  ...  that  all 
of  hi.  siblings  had  "fried  ol.sslfle.tory  cross-coualns.  In 
the  Tillage  where  his  father*,  household  was,  there  ..r.  only 
two  xeea  -  the  HawJ  and  Sae  Lis.  Sas  In  liked  to  emphasize 
tr.e  tradition  of  croes-cousla  msrrlag.  In  Ms  lineage  and  the 
Importance  of  that  type  of  mfrlage.  This  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  attitudes  of  the  younger  generation. 

The  Incidence  of  erose-coueln  marriage  In  Xhae  Is  less 
than  In  Kae  Hal.  There  wereonly  throe  eases  of  real  p.trl- 
lateral  cross-cousin  "frizes.  n,r.  «gun  the  CM„  mr| 

confined  to  three  nf  the  wealthiest  household.  In  the  Tillage, 
Bus  la  Sa.  VaJ.  Vu  S..  y.,  „4  8a.  TiJ.  ^ 

of  matrllateral  croem-oousln  marriage  was  discovered,  and  that 

•  '  '*  A 


va«  in  tho  household  of  Seng  fee  VaJ,  who  had  carried  hi  a 
mother's  brother’s  daughter.  However,  numerous  oases  of 
cl acnifi eatery  cross-cousin  marriage  .existed  in  Khao,  nine 
of  which  were  recorded. 

Marriage  Arrangements 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  ideal  marriage  arrangement 
involves  the  act  of  formal  betrothal,  txl.1  nkavm,  at  the  time 
of  birth.  In  t iiis  way  two  seta  of  parento,  whether  they  are 
simply  unrelated  neighbours,  father's  sisters,  or  mother's 
brothers,  can  determine  what  they  consider  the  ideal  marriage 
partner  for  their  son  or  daughter.  Such  a  jtxij  nxaum  is 
formal iced  by  a  symbolic  cloth  being  given  by  the  wife- takers 
group  to  the  wife-givers.  The  act  represents  a  serious 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  both  parties,  with  sincere 
expectation  that  it  will  lead  to  marriage.  Betrothal  can 
also  be  arranged  before  a  girl  begins  to  senatruate,  tiav  nkaul. 
end  in  this  case  the  symbolic  ceremony  of  giving  and  receiving 
is  identical.  *his  later  betrothal  often  takes  plaos 
simultaneously  with  the  first  menstruation,  the  request  from 
a  girl  that  she  have  a  separate  room  in  the  house  for  herself. 
This  also  sicnals  the  beginning  of  sexual  relations  with  boys 
of  her  own  age  and  older.  Since  White  Meo  women  do  not 
control  the  menstrual  discharge,  privacy  from  parents  and 
siblings  is  often  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  any  young 
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girl. 

Bridewealth 

The  nwj  contacts  and  sexual  alliances  among  rtol.ec.nt* 
lert  to  ocay  aorrl .gee  which  bypass  betrothal  entirely.  if 
•  pair  ple.ee  each  othor,  they  nay  agree  to  merry  and  th. 
youth  requests  hie  father  to  negotl.t.  .1th  the  girl's  nlnor 
lineage.  nevertheless,  negotiating  the  betrothal  or  the 
Upending  "err lag.  i,  not  sivaya  a  elnpl.  „en  lf 

both  parent,  approve  of  the  natch,  for  there  1.  usually  .on. 
bargaining  over  payment*.  It  1.  neo.es.ry  to  sgrs.  on  th. 
bridewealth  payment  before  th.  narrlaga  Itself  1.  foraallaed. 
The  negotiation,  usually  com.nc,  whan  th.  nan'a  curt  dele- 
gate,  a  go-between  iuf  tsoob  ia£b  or  mpj  koob-men.  koog.  to 
approach  the  wife-5iTerfe  group. 

Th.  lengthy  negotiation  which  preerte.  .  .err lag,  la  m.ays 
handled  by  the  nej  koo^meng  koos,  or  representative  0f  th. 
two  group,,  wife-takers  and  wife-giver,.  There  are  .  nunber 
Of  .aye  In  which  the  narrlag.  negotlatlona  asy  be  Influenced'. 
Initially,  .  man*.  father  send,  hie  repro.ent.tlve  to  the 
gin -a  father  after  or  possibly  b.for.  «y  understanding  ha. 
been  reachrt  by  the  ooupla.  m  both  caeca  the  girl.,  father 
will  demand  an  exaggerated  bridewealth.  However,  lf  he 
thinks  thl.  Is  a  good  marriage  or  le  particularly  interested 
in  marrying  off  hi.  deught.r,  thl.  price  1.  quickly  brought 
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ioira  through  negotiation.  If  the  price  le  too  hleh,  the 
girl  any  go  end  live  In  her  lover's  houeehold  or  aha  may  be 
kidnapped  willingly  or  unwillingly  by  her  aultor,  If  he  comes  X 
from  another  village.  All  these  acts  place  pressure  on  the 
girl  'a  father  .to  peculate.  .  ,fhe  abduptlem  of.  ^glrl.snd  j** 
prosence  In  her  suitor's  household  are  considered  to  be 
favourably  n^otlatlng  points  for  the  wife-taker's  group,  if 
the  girl- becomes thig altmtadasjiji.uX Z rA 
bargaining  position.  '  r  t»rnX*‘ 
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'“d  th*  »lfe^lv.r.  continues, util  the^'rsach  a  r...ohWbi.-r1&;? 
compromise  position.  At  that  point  the  bridewealth  nego- 
^  tlatlon  stops  and  wwlding  plans  ars  disease*!.  .  At  the  wedding  i . 
■oeresony  Itself  th^ftnal  e«5|jS3!^|g3| v£  toe_‘wi^-tak«4lf  2. 
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Bridewealth  commonly  consists  of  a  payment  of  e  h— ^  or 
orude  bars  of  silver.  If  a  woman  has  bs’sa  serried  before  and 
aha  haa  no  children. ?100  rupesa^  la  deducted  from  the  pries.. 

If  sha  has  more  thenthres  children,  ths  hrldewesltfc  is  X 
halved  to  four  £s£g-  '*lao  given  to  ih.  wlfs-glvera  4  tbs 
.wlfe.takere.ars  one  large  plg,,;tio.  cbidtaM.and  WXettIW..:/:X  |; 

of  boo  whloky,,  Which  le  the  heals  for  the  veddEng  f,„t. 

Non-payment  or  r^t  ■ 

in  matrnoca  rw^^^tbo^^^^d^t.th^^  l.  * 
“til  tl>e  bridewealth  Is  full,  ^  the 4rrl«.  1.  net.,  X 

m  f  *  ~  v  •*:  f  •f‘y  •*  **&**•  -  -  •  ■ 
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formally  constituted  and  that  auch  a  couple  are  living 
together  out  of  aarrlaee,  vhleh  aeane  that  eny  offcprlng 
do  not  belong  to  the  bu.band'e  clan.  m  eoae  inotencee  the 
bride's  father  and  mother  are  taken  into  the  groom'e  nev 
household  and  supported  by  the  groom  and  their  daughter. 

Such  support  usually  l.  reckoned  e»  partis  payment  of  bride- 
vealth.  However,  this  aurt  be  negotiated  at  the  wedding  and 
the  bridewealth  adjusted  accordingly,  otherwiee  a  nan's  wife 
and  children  could  not  becoae  members  of  hla  maximal  lineage. 

In  two  instances  where  this  type  of  household  group  wu 
observed,  the  bride's  parents  had  no  eons  resident  10  their 
village  and  in  one  instance  the  bride's  parents  were  very  old 
and  unable  to  sustain  theneelvea.  When  inquiry  was  made  into 
who  was  to  sacrifice  u  cow  on  their  death,  it  vac  Indicated 

U  that  th*lr  r*r-°eetlT»  «°n“  “OUW  return  from  Han  district  to 
do  thle. 

•1 though  the  bride's  dowry  is  usually  .mall,  consisting 
Of  her  clothes,  personal  effect,  and  eon.  Jewelry,  it  may  play 
an  inportant  pert  in  the  negotiation,  especially  if  the  wife- 
takers  become  reluctant  at  the  last  moment.  the  bride  may 
receive  extra  silver  neckloop.  and  Jewelry  m  order  to  sake 
her  more  attractive  to  the  vlfftak ere. 

The  presentation  of  the  bridewealth  la  aide  by  the 
Jffiob  of  the  wife-takere,  who  ehould  not  be  from  the  groom's 
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lineage,  to  the  representative  of  the  wlfe-giVere.  The 
J&lv  hlob,  father's  elder  brother,  and  the  txlr  ntxawm. 
father's  younger  brother,  of  the  grooa  are  called  upon  to 
assist  the  groon  and  hla  father  in  the  payment  of  bridewoalth. 
However,  repayaent  of  such  a  debt  to  father's  elder  brother 
and  father's  younger  brother  oust  be  cleared  and  ouch  accounts 
are  reckoned  froa  generation  to  generation.  ’  Elder  brother 
and  younger  brothers  are  firet  and  second  respectively  in  1 
the  line  of  inheritance  if  e  aan  hae  no  aons.  They  eleo 
.  ***▼•  authority  over  their  brother's  children  and  are  expected 
to  exert  discipline  when  the  father  1#  not  present*  If  a 
boy's  father  dies  when  the  bey  is  still  under  twenty  and  he 
has  no  elder  brother,  hie  father's  elder  brother  becoaes 
guardian  over  hla  father's  property,  *ud  the  bay  oust  aove 
into  hie  father's  elder  brother* a  household.  If  a  boy  haa 

no  hlo£  his  father's  younger  brother  will  assuae  this 
position. 

Payment  of  the  bridewealth  to  the  bride's  father  and  the 
wedding  feaet  are  only  a  part  of  the  ooaplex  of  relationships 
between  wife-takers  and  wife-givers.  The  grooa'e  fanily 
must  give  4  rupeee  Jfcjjb  to  the  wife' a  elder  brother  and  the 
wife's  elder  sister,  3  rupees  to  the  ylfe'e  younger  brother. 

12  rupees  to  the  life's  father's  father  end  wife' e  father's 
■other,  5  rupees  to  all  of  the  wife's  father's  aletere  and 
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vlf«*s  father's  brothers.  In  addition  to  these  payments 
to  tnese  particular  members  of  the  wife-giver' •  eroup,  the 
wife-takers  are  expected  to  five  a  second  or  poet-marital 
feast  for  the  wlfe-glvers  three  years  after  the  wedding. 

The  minimal  requirements  for  this  feast  are  also  prescribed, 
on.  large  pig,  4  bottle,  of  Keo  whisky,  or  rice  wine,  and  2 
chickens.  It  la  the  obligation  of  the  wife-takers  to  present 
at  least  the  above  quantity  of  food  for  the  vife-glvere.  If 
the  wif.-tsk.rs  group  for  so.,  reason  cannot  afford  such  a 
feast,  they  must  make  this  known  well  in  advance,  and  make  up 
for  this  slight  by  ft  .lent  invitations  for  the  wife-givers 
to  com.  and  have  rice  whisk.,  (cawv  nplsu.l  at  their  house 
or  the  house  of  a  maximal  lineage  member.  The  wlfe-glvers 
do  not  reciprocate  such  Invitations  no  natter  how  man,  tines 
they  are  hosted  during  the  first  three  year,  of  marriage. 
However,  after  waiting  an  appropriate  period  of  three  years, 
they  may  and  usu.ll,  do  Invite  the  wlf.-t.kere  to  their  honss. 

khsn  the  wife-takers  and  wlfe-glvere  are  from  dlff.rent 
Tillages,  It  la  expected  that  a  mesbsr  of  the  wife-takers 
eroup  visiting  the  wlfe-glvers  win*,  will  first  seek  out 
an  age-mats  from  th.  wlfo-glvsre  family  and  grasp  hi.  upper 
arm  while  addressing  hi.  with  the  appropriate  torn.  Then 
he  must  say,  'com.  drink  with  a,'.  After  this  formality, 
the  visitor  me,  carry  out  th.  purpose  of  hi.  visit.  When 
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paeeing  on  the  trail  or  in  the  forest,  the  wife-takers  must 
initiato  the  coos  /gays,  which  ie  the  traditional  Meo  formal 
greeting.  It  consists  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
cupped  hards  accompanied  by  a  Blight  bow.  It  la  a  gesture 
of  respect  ar.d  prestation  and  is  also  used  when  an  honoured 
guest  enters  a  household.  The  wife— givers  cay  or  may  not 
return  tha  coos  gave  of  the  wife-tokora. 


y  l  frr  , 
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The  wif e-giver/ wife-taker  relationship  is  best  described 
by  the  White  Keo  term  cuac  cu&b,  vhich  means  to  not  meet 
properly.  There  is  an  underlying  attitude  of  respect  that 
the  wife- takers  must  exhibit  to  the  vife-glverc.  Thie  is 
formolieed  behaviour,  T*o  wife-givere  in  Khae  often  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  not  receiving  enough  respect  from 
their  daughter* e  husband's  group.  They  said  tha  younger 


Keo  had  forgotten  good  behaviour  and  were  becoming  more  like 
Thais  every  day.  In  both  of  these  cases  tha  wife— takers  were 
not  real  or  clasalficatory  cross-cousins, 

Tc  demonstrate  his  position  of  humility  and  respect  at 
the  wedding  feast,  thw  groom  must  coos  gave  and  kneel  before 
his  wife's  group  on  three  separate  occasions.  This  requires 
the  separation  cf  the  two  groups,  which  is  aalntalnsd  through 
aost  of  the  ceremony.  Thie  coos  gaws  formality  is  repeated 
by  the  wife-takers  group  three  years  later' at  tha  poet-aarltal 
feast  given  by  the  wife-takere# 
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wo.t  tmwr,  look  upon  th.  payment  of  bridewealth 
«  .  tjrp.  of  exchange.  Jhb  bride*.  f.thor  tries  to  nnxl.lt. 
tho  price  to  test  the  croon -e  Intention.  and  th.  groom  trios 
obtain  a  lower  price  which  Is  n  near  equivalent  to  the 
value  he  places  on  hie  bride.  Pastor,  which  determine  brlde- 
prlce.  some  .f  which  hav.  already  been  mentioned,  are  working 
ability,  good  family,  beaut,  and  of  course  love.  Ag.  lo  not 
a  factor  In  deternlnlng  th.  brideprloe.  ,h.  price  does, 
however,  depend  on  whether  th,  girl  10  the  flr.t  daughter 
(price,  200  tab),  second  daughter  (225  tgb)  or  third  daughter 
250  tab).  -he  youngest  daughter  brings  th.  highest  bride- 
prlce.  All  these  factors  audt  be  considered  by  the  tun 
i2£2b  seat  and  the  two  £uab  during  the  lengthy  negotiation.. 

The  exchange  concept  of  bridewealth  1.  highlighted  by 

the  incidence  of  sibling  ..Triage..  Although  not  a  common 

occurrence,  brothers  from  on.  ^ab  occasionally  „rry  slst.r. 

from  another  ^  m  a  Joint  ceremony.  such  an  exchange  1. 

prohibited  in  some  villages. (p.  ,.  lo  another  arrange 

■on  Without  younger  sisters  under  their  authority  nay  agree 

to  a  mutual  exchange  end.  hence,  marry  each  other. e deters  for 

he  purpose  of  cementing  a  politically  useful  brother-in-1.. 
relationship, 

?he  ’!arri*go  r.erenonyt  tshoob  V 

Th*  V“lt0  K*°  “"“'V  *•  •  festive  affair,  and 
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ie  performed  me  m  eoeially  d.elrabl.  way  to  formaline  • 
marriage.  thle  ceremony  ltemlf  conslet.  of  last  mlnutm 
haggling,  preetattone  and  union,  followed  by  a  feamt,  and 
finally  the  departure  of  the  bride  and  groom  end  the  groom* e 
party  coy  afcua  vnuw.  it  usually  tmfcm.  pi,  oe  In  the  nouee- 
old  of  the  bride* «  family  erer.  If  che  baa  already  been  dwelling 
In  her  finance *e  residence  In  another  village  or  hamlet.  It 
la  usually  scheduled  for  late  morning,  hut  ordinarily  doom  not 
begin  until  ml-dey  because  of  delay.  Both  famine,  attend  • 

10  forM*  m  neighbour.. 

Besides  th*  groom,  a*  ai%  principal  participant,  ta  &  * 

hie  party,  the  b..t  man,  Jtuo  ^  iaj,  usually  the  groom*, 
father  or  on.  of  hi.  bro^re,  th.  toastmaster.  tu£  £ev  ^ 
often  a  paternal  uncle,  tSttan  in  ohare.  of  th.  food,  504  ’ 
ififiai  keb,  the  »„t.r  of  ceremonies,  tup  rjv.  w„o  1.  . 
member  of  th.  groom* .  agnatic  group,  th.  groom*,  negotiator, 
isifl  asj  boas,  of  which  there  are  two  and  perhaps  .  third  go- 
between,  often  th.  headman  of  th.  groom*,  nilig.,  tug  tehab 

ZOV. 

The  bride* B  formal  representatives  coy  ohum  tehoob 
correspond  to  the  groom*,  except  for  th.  absence  of  th. 

£61  iaJx. 

On  member  14.  1966,  there  ...  .  ^n,  typical  wadding 
caramon,  at  Pul  to  formalin,  th.  marriag.  of  H.  Tong  sa.  U„ 
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th.  daughter  of  the  ee.letant  h.adnan,  t0  s„  HwJ> 

It  took  Place  la  th.  houoohold  of  tong*,  father.  th, 
negotiation,  on  th.  bridewealth  hod  reached  a  ,attl..ent  on 
th.  l!th  cf  Hov.mber  batwaan  th.  repra.entatlrea  of  th.  two 
«ro«P..  During  th.„  negotiation.  th.  koob  oat  on  o«U 
baneh..  in  front  of  th.  najh  opirit  altar.  "ho  parent,  of 
both  th.  brld.  and  frooo  renamed  outoid.  th.  hou...  chatting 
and  rial  ting  neighbour.,  hut  n.T<T  dl.cu.olng  th.  natter  at 
band  Meanwhile  th.  booh  h^l.d  over  th.  pric.  and  terms. 
Th.  bride*.  koob  aok.d  for  ten  barn  of  ,ilT,r.  thl.  had 
been  d.t.ralned  b.forahand.  for  th.  grooa*.  repree.ntatlr.e 
agre^  and  hold  th.,  could  po,  8  hare  and  th.  r.nalnd.r  in 
rupee..  After  ..ighing  th.  direr  th.  brld.* .  r.pr..„tatl„. 
placed  the.  on  th.  table  and  vent  outoid.  to  ...  lf  th.  pig 
uae  big  enough.  3ln=.  th.  ala.  .oc.pt.bl.  the,  did  not 
nak  for  further  ooup.ne.tlon.  On  the  13th  ,t  .bout  400  p. 
th.  wedding  part,  va.  naked  to  go  to  Du*,  houe.  to  prepare  th. 

food.  I«  M.  faUl,  arr.ng*  th.  . .,t.  !„*  thw. 

groupings*  on.  for  th,  reapectlr.  kvvtlj,  ...  for  tbe 
sentatlvea  of  both  group.,  on.  for  th.  gu.et..  .teach 
table  the  men  ..t  flrat.  Ih.  husband  ..t.  at  th.  gu..t  tabl. 

WUh  **  «— *  Th.  children  .at  ' 

—  8  ab0ttt-  Th«  *»«■■»  group  bring,  15  bottle. 

X*  tetio”  -i«ht  which  1.  ~ 

*  ...  -Uvj  •  '  ” 
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of  rice  wine  (cnvv  nplnu- ).  the  bride* e  group  10.  All  of 
the  rlcn  wine  nuet  be  coneuaed  *t  tnie  occasion.  The 
drlnklr.c  begin 6  about  two  hours  before  eating.  At  the  flret 
teble  Lu  begine  the  drinking  and  everyone  follow  in  sequent 
clockwise.  After  drinking  the  cup  io  turned  upeide  down  to 
ehov  It  is  empty,  then  it  is  refilled  from  the  bottleo  on  the 

table.  At  the  guest's  table  the  groom  initiatea  the 
drinking. 

After  eating,  tho  vlfe-e  f.th.r,  lu,  presented  hlo 
daughter  with  glftct  8  ellvor  n.ckbande,  each  welching  more 
than  25  rupees)  10  sklrte)  6  blouses)  6  aprons)  6  rear  aprons) 

10  head  cloths)  6  pairs  of  wristbands,  each  10  rupees  In  weight) 

2  silver  belts,  each  20  rupeea  In  weight.  These  gifts  ware 
shown  to  everyone  and  then  placed  In  a  banboo  basket.  After 
this  the  hueband  gave  a  cup  of  rice  wine  to  bis  wife's  father 
and  then  to  hie  father,  to  tho  wife's  representatives  and  hie 
representatives.  Then  the  bride  cave  a  cup  of  rice  wine  to 
her  husband's  aether.  then  to  her  aether,  and  the  representative., 
”ben  u.  tho  bride's  father,  took  a  cup  of  rice  win.  to  the 
su  Ka,  ancestor  uplrlt  plat, fora  and  proclaimed  that  he  had 
sold  hie  daughter  to  Jua  and  that  she  no  longer  belonged  to 
hla.  ftor  this  ra  Tong  collod  her  brothers  and  slaters  by 
tholr  first  nanee,  not  klnehlp  naaeo.  the  use.  their  first 
na  oa  until  she  has  her  first  child,  then  eh.  mat  use  the  '  ' ' ' 
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class if lcatory  torn  that  hor  child  will  use.  The  wedding 
uoal  was  oaten  about  10.00  a.n.  and  finished  about  3.00  p,n. 
At  about  4,00  p.m.  the  bride  and  groom  said  goodbye  and 
departed  for  the  groom's  village  in  Kee  Chee.  One  of  tho 
husband's  representatives ,  phi j  la.l .  presented  an  umbrella 
to  the  bride  and  the  other  kav  xwm.  carried  tho  bosket  full 
of  her  belongings.  Doth  groups  (the  husband's  and  the  wife's) 
accompanied  the  couple  a  short  way  from  the  village.  About 
c0  metros  from  the  village  tho  groom  stopped  and  presented 
the  two  representatives  with  rupees.  The  representatives 
offered  to  cany  their  things  to  I!ee  Chee,  but  the  groom 
cald  no,  knowing  it  would  oost  him  10  rupees  per  person. 
Friends  of  his  from  Hoe  Chee  carried  their  things  for  them, 
iho  representatives  of  tho  groom  were  from  hoe  Sa.  The 
bride's  group  returned  to  their  house  with  some  of  the 
groom's  group  that  wanted  to  stay  on.  Lu  brought  out  20 
more  bottl  as  of  rice  wine  and  the  drinking  oontinued  for 
the  rect  of  tho  night, 

Tha  wife's  representative n  received  4  rupees  eaote  and 
the  husband's  2  rupees  each.  All  those  who  helped  oook, 
received  one  piece  of  pork.  Three  persons  from  Kae  Mai 
were  invited  to  the  wedding*  Hie  Ju  Sae  Yaj  was  invited 
because  he  is  considered  the  most  Important  witch-doctor 
in  the  too  Rim-Hong  Dong  area.  Also 


one  of  HLa  Ju's 
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daughters  is  Lu'o  daughter-in-law.  Tua  Sao  Loo  went  to 
roprosont  hla  nothor  who  is  Lu*s  sister,  Qua  Sao  Leo  was 
invited  because  ho  was  a  frle;^  of  Lu*s,^ 

Ml  told  thoro  were  thirty-nine  persons  at  the 
wadding  feast.  This  nuabor  includes  only  those  who  partook 
of  tho  coal,  whllo  others  watched  and  wandered  to  and 
fro.  Of  theca  guests,  twenty* two  wore  nenbers  of  tho 
bride* a  Irvytl.l .  while  the  groon  had  13  lineage  members  - 

as  guests.  Tho  relationship  of  tho  respective  Groups 
to  tho  brldo  and  grooa  nro  demonstrated  on  Figure  XXIII,  ,, 

'  *^l  if* 

In  addition  to  thooo  relatives,  thoro  wore  four  other  ,  I 

guests,  one  of  which  was  tho  village  headman. 

Figure  XXIII  chows  a  large  representation  from  tho  bride 
and  groom* a  agnatic  groups  but  no  nenbers  of  tho  bride  or 
sroon  *  g  no thcr's  natal  kwvtl.1.  UoTrover,  father* s 
cistern,  phatyj ,  and  tholr  spouses  and  children  wore  a 
significant  proportion  of  both  groupe.  tfhy,  then,  were 
nothor' c  brothers  not  represented,  ospocially 
amongst  tho  nonibor3  of  tho  brldo  *  n  group  in  whose 

1.  Ln  ^ao  la  froa  hhae  visits  Ban  Mon  la  in  Anphur  3onuong 
for  the  wedding  of  his  nontxhals. 

On  March  2?  ho  arrived  at  the  village.  On  tho  26th 
the  ooronony  began  at  3  p.n.  Ila  Ua  3ae  l’a'o  f&nlly 
(the  brldo)  prepared  for  the  cereuony  by  killing  a 
large  pig.  They  waited  for  the  husband's  group  to 
arrive  (the  husband  and  two  representatives).  About 
si:r  o'clock  Tong  Sao  XyooJ,  her  husband,  Lu  Sao 

(continued  over) 
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at0th3Cv?n^  Srn  Z**  tW  roProB°ntativoo  arrived 
TM  _  v? J  villafa.  ho  brought  coven  other  friends  with  hln 
.:lo  nothor  and  father  did  not  cono.  Tonrr  brourht  a  * 
larro  pig  with  hln  volcliing  about  100  kilo  and  also  two 
chic  tons.  The  representatives  of  each  croup  cat  down  on 
boncuju  ins i do  tho  house  opposite  each  other  and  becan 

hVsband'B  representatives  told  then 
rc°  pls  and  tho  bride -price  j  the  i;lfo*s 
ooopio  onockod  the  pi^  The  husband's  people  then  slid 
tliat  tiie  aost  diligent  and  beautiful  girl  fron  tholr 

8  hangs  therefore,  they  «MoneS  ?hat 
,  i*';  Vifc  J  pooplo  were  asking  too  uuch  at  Kane-  Tnn 
Klfo  a  group  bocane  ancry  and  said  that  they  would  now 

P  ^rff3  itn  GXtra  fin0  of  £0  rupees  bocausc;  1*  tho 
husband  a  croup  did  not  oontaot  tho  vlfo's  parents  nftmy 
ho  acductcd  her  four  oonths  before  (lt  lc  t^^S'  f 

lTarlCl,COr^  hUStand  to  °°nd  ®n  oldor 

lnioi-i  tlu.  girl  o  parents  about  the  abduction  nna  f-oii 

houoo  she  wo?d  leave  by  tho  f^?  do«  lf  the?  £J?ln 

'hhi^ibt  Iffo^tMs*"0  front- 

S  r  i 2.- 

in 

,  van  p  ^ftor  the  representatives  had  talked  and 

SSSSJana  sJsSSSs* 

nroua  S*i  ”®?:,lSa3r  b3,foro  the  feast  the  husband's 
^  ^•-n-5CS¥°¥°  S  ^^the^ur^S^0Uatlns 

^a.  ?a\ssss  ss«*  kta 

sold  his  daughter  to  Tong  and  that’ihf’ ^lfnSfJslSnf4 


I 
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to  anothor  xooa  and  bo  only  Kec.1  boa. 

Thon  tho  tabloo  wore  oot  up  for  the  guests,  five 
tables  In  nil.  Tho  first  table  consisted  of  Ju,  his  wife, 
and  hia  older  brothor  and  sister.  Tho  sooond  table  had 
tho  two  ronrosontatlvoa  from  tV.o  two  rrouns.  At  the 
tnird  table  long  and  hi 8  male  guests  wore  coated.  Afc  tho 
fourth  table  La  Ua  and  her  fonalo  guests.  At  the 
fifth  table  tat  tho  children,  boys  and  girls.  The  non 
drank  J')  bottles  of  whinlry.  Aftor  drinking  thoy  bogan>to 
oat  and  finichod  about  two  o’clc  1:,  Than  tno  two 
reorencntativos  of  Tons  said  that  thoy  nuct  return  to 
tnoir  village.  iong  and  l*a  la  thon  lmolt  In  front  of  hor 
parents  and  tho  fathor  told  hor  how  to  bo  a  rood  wife 
and  asked  iou_:  rot  to  ooat  hor  harslily  if  site  did  not 
follow  i  no  ountoa,  but  to  lot  hln  Imow  and  ho  would 
punish  hor,  '.hen  ions  bowed  to  hia  wlfo'c  parents  and 
nronlnod  to  do  everythinr  thov  had  askod.  Thon  Ju  went 
to  tno  reprecontativoa  tablo  and  paid  each  nan  4  rupaes, 
n  total  of  16  runoon.  Then  Ka  i>Ja  See  YaJ  divided  the 
ronalnin/:  uncooked  pork  into  throe  parts,  giving  ono 
part  to  Jno  Tona.  Tho  two  roorooontntlvos  of  lao  Tong 
carried  tha  two  unbrollas  which  chieldod  tho  newlyroda 
fron  tho  nun.  La  La's  representatives  cnrrlod  ono  basket 
of  pork  and  another  of  her  clothing  and  Jewelry.  After 
tho  c-touv>  had  walked  10  or  1 5  notres  Tong  turnod  to 
tho  reproiiontativoo  of  both  sides  and  said,  "»ie  can 
carry  the  unbrollas  and  tho  baskets.  Thank  you.*  Ho 
then  rave  each  representative  2  rupees  each.  Since  thoy 
wore  all  'rcra  tho  sano  villas  ovorvono  went  hone, 

(if  Tong  lmd  allowed  tho  representatives  to  carry  the 
y'»oc1s  to  his  house  it  would  have  cost  hia  a  nininun  of 
t>  ruuoes  or  if  tho  village  was  distant  approximately 
10  rupees.) 

Jlnoo  tho  ldoa  about  tho  extra  fine  on  Tong  was  from 
La  Sao  Taj  (Hr  cf  Ju),  Ju  gavo  hin  an  ortra  20  rupees. 

La  said  that  Ju  was  very  happy  because  ho  received  tho 
highest  jiico  over  paid  for  a  girl  that  area, 
actually  (according  to  La)  since  ho  returned  all  hor 
Jewelry  and  clothes  tho  prico  paid  by  Tong  vac  not  any 
hlghor  with  tho  fj.no  of  Tap.  80. 
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village  the  ceremony  took  place?  Explanations  given  by  the 
bride's  father  following  tho  ceremony  attributed  the  fact  to 
the  absence  of  any  of  his  wife's  family  in  the  village.  He 
explained  that  hie  wife's  faaily  is  from  the  Phrae  region  and 
this  was  too  distant  to  be  able  to  attend  the  wedding.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  groom* 3  matrilineal  kin  were 
prerent  either.  Perhaps  the  explanation  for  the  lack  of 
matrilineal  representation  at  weddings  li««  in  the  total  lack 
of  involvement  which  this  group  has  in  the  ceremony.  Unlees 
the  mother's  brother* 0  daughter  is  the  bride,  or  if  certain 
matrilineal  kin  happen  to  be  related  affinally  to  the  marrying 
minor  lineuge,  there  is  no  need  for  their  presence.  If 
certain  close  matrilineal  relatives  happen  to  be  present  they 
will  be  included,  if  not,  they  nrs  not  called  upon  to  attend 
the  ceremonies.  A  father's  brother  has  almost  complete 
authority  ovtr  his  brother's  son  in  the  absence  of  his  father 
and  in  the  first  to  •ooune  .cuardi-n  rights  if  the  father  should 
die.  Father's  sister  must  be  invited  to  her  brother's  son'e 
wedding,  and  if  the  trip  is  long  and  difficult,  a  brother's 
son  must  cee  that  it  is  paid  for.  Father's  sister  has  the 
authority  to  teach  and  punish  her  nun  cur,  or  brother's  son, 
as  do  father's  brothers.  But  the  relationship  extends  far 
beyond  that.  Prohibitions,  fear  and  magical  powers  are 
associated  with  father's  sister.  A  brother's  son  cannot 
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live  with  hia  father’s  sister  even  though  his  father  dies. 
Although  he  can  borrow  from  his  father’s  sister,  she  is  in  ro 
way  obliged  to  give  him  aid.  He  cannot  ask  her  for  aid  in 
the  payment  of  bridewealth.  Father's  sister  has  cogical 
powers  over  her  brother' s  son,  and  he  fears  her  anger  and  curse 
for  this  reason.  she  has  the  power  to  kill  hia,  to  make  him 
ill  or  childless  with  a  simple  curse.  If  father’s  sister  asks 
her  brother's  son  to  work  in  her  fielde,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  obey  her  more  quickly  than  if  his  father  or  father's 
brother  vero  to  ask  him.  If  marriage  takes  place  between 
father's  sister's  daughter,  nuaa  npawg.  the  newly  married  pair 
are  prohibited  from  living  even  temporarily  in  his  fathers* 
sister' 8  house.  In  this  case  part  of  the  bridewealth  may  be 
borrowed  from  father's  sister.  Repayment  cen  be  made  at  any 
tine,  and  two  cases  were  recorded  where  it  was  never  paid. 
However,  if  brother's  son  marries  a  girl  other  than  father's 
sister's  daughter,  he  must  pay  father's  sister  12  rupees,  and 
there  is  no  reciprocal  act  or  return  of  thie  payment.  If 
father's  sieter  dies  before  marrying,  her  brother's  eon  lnherlte 
oil  her  personal  effects  and  whatever  property  she  may  have* 
Though  euch  property  cay  be  limited  to  clothing  and  jewelry. 

It  nevertheless  syoboliceB  the  special  relationship  between 
father's  sister  and  brother's  son.  When  briber's  son's 
f ether  dies,  he  must  notify  his  father's  sis  before  anyone 
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elao  rid  if  she  lives  in  another  village ,  he  must  pay 
for  her  trip  and  maintain  her  while  she  in  in  hie 
village,  Father’s  sister  c^n  demand  that  an  extra  cow  be 
sacrificed  at  her  brother’s  funeral  and  brother's  eon  must 
comply  with  her  wishes. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  father'3  Bisters  are 
almost  always  members  of  the  participating  groups  at 
weddings,  at  least  among  the  groom's  party.  In  the  bride's 
ca3e,  they  are  more  often  than  not  resident  within  their 
brother's  village.  At  many  weddings  patrilineal  kin  members 
and  non-members  may  be  invited  simply  because  they  happen 
to  be  there  at  the  tine,  not  because  of  their  kin  ties  or 
the  lack  of  them,  Thus  the  division  between  a  narrow  range 
of  agnatic  kin  and  others  is  not  always  as  distinct  as  might 
bo  expected.  Those  kin  who  are  expected  to  give  and  receive 
payments  at  the  ceremony,  such  as  the  bride's  brothers  and 

sisters,  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  paternal 

l  \ 

uncle3  and  aunts  are  always  invited  and  usually  come,  for 
they  arjf  not  only  morally  obligated  to  do  so,  but  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  be  present  to  receive  payment  for  their 
interest  in  the  loss  of  a  kwvtl.1  member. 

The  villagers,  then,  expeot  that  the  members  of  the  two 
agnatic  groups  will  be  well  represented,  because  the  broadest 
significance  of  the  carriage  is  for  thou,  New  relationships 
are  formed,  at  least  on  the  terminological  and  sanctlonal 
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levels,  between  their  oeabero.  Proa  the  bride  and  groon  down 
to  all  isonbers  of  both  houoehc.de,  relationship  terns  would  be 
altered  or  newly  applied.  Affinal  kin  terns  must  be  learned 
by  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  both  the  bride  and  groca, 
who  nay  not  have  ever  had  the  occasion  to  uae  them  before.  The 
bri  c'a  father  must  be  called  yuan  and  the  £1*000*8  mother  poj. 
Failure  to  remember  or  use  these  toms  eight’  cause  misunder¬ 
standing  or  a  feeling  of  disrespect.  Even  aore  significant 
was  the  entirely  now  relationship  devd  oped  between  the  parents 
of  Ahe  ccuple,  which  nay  or  cay  not  have  had  previou;  kin  tiee. 

The  terns  yam-  cues  and  221  oust  be  constantly  on 

tho  lips  cf  th  wife- takers  ?o  that  proper  deference  could  be 
demonstrated,  figure  Xilll.)  With  the  terms  niaa  l_us  and 
-  hI^i-  which  s  huebnnd  mist  use  to  sdt  rees  his  wife's 
older  and  younger  clsters  goes  the  literal  meaning  of  older 
ther  and  younger  mother.  These  terms  themselves  direct  a 
nisn  tovard  the  motherly  or  non-eexual  relationship  which  he 
aust  maintain  with  his  wife's  sisters.  Thus  for  the  two  minor 
lineages  marriage  has  an  intense  significance,  fer  not  only 
has  it  «a*nt  ?  lo?*  onda-ain  of  one  member  respectively,  but 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  range  uf  relationships  which  are  of 
practical  importance.  Probably  because  these  official  ties 
arc  fragile,  at  least  until  the  first  child  is  born,  greater 
effort  i:  made  to  consolidate  the  relations  with  one's 
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af fines  neejtoa.  flee* tan,  which  naans  a  nan* 8  relatives  bj 
marriage  or  a  woman's  consaguinal  relatives  after  she  marries, 
is  a  compooite  of  neej  and  tea,  which  literally  means  to 

establish  r*  fortvn*  r  estate.  As  eoon  aa  the  bridewealth 

* 

pnyment  ia  complete  *  wife  will  begin  to  address  and  refer 
to  her  nat^l  lineage  group  aa  rsce.ltea  when  speaking  to  them 
or  cf  them  ae  a  group.  Hce.ltoa  mu  at  be  used  to  oignify  all 
affinea  or  in  the  above  context  a  man' a  relatives  by  marriage 
and/or  a  woman's  eonsanguinal  relatives  after  she  has  married. 

Her  husband's  maximal  lineage  then  becomea  kvvtlj.  and  ahe 
user  this  term  In  describing  and  referring  to  members  of  her 
husband's  lineagee. 

The  Feast 

The  arrangement  of  the  individuals  at  the  feast  appears 
informal,  br.t  it  is  deceptively  structured.  Hot  only  are  the 
bride's  and  groom's  parties  separated  during  moot  of  the 
negotiation  period,  but  the  configuration  of  the  seating  arrange- 
cent 8  is  formalized.  Ken  eat  first.  At  one  small  table 
situated  near  the  front  door  the  me.l  koob  of  both  parties  are 
seated.  At  another  table  situated  near  the  main  house  poet, 
the  fathers  and  paternal  uncles  of  both  parties  gather  around, 
seated  on  benches.  (At  small  weddings,  the  aej  koob  and 
lineage  table  Is  sometimes  combined).  The  third  table 
located  nearer  to  the  cooking  area  ie  for  tho  women,  invited 
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guest?  are  placed  at  a  fourth  table.  The  groom  eata  at  the 
guest  table  and  the  bride  at  the  women's.  The  seating  grange- 
meat  at  the  marrying  linage  table  is  important,  for  the  bride’s 
affinol  group  mat  sit  across  from  tr.e  groom's.  In  many 
wedding  feat’ts  each  representative  is  seated  facing  his 
counterpart,  (figure  XXIV).  m  the  centre  of  the  table  is 
a  profusion  of  bottles  containing  rice  vine,  and  at  appropriate 
intervals  cups  of  it  are  handed  around  the  table.  The  drinking 
e needs  up  as  the  prepared  food  ie  brought  to  the  tablo  by  the 
women.  After  initial  formalities,  the  tone  of  the  convoca¬ 
tion  is  varied.  Discussion  is  held  on  marriage,  its  duties 
and  responsibilities.  Compliments  are  exchanged  between  the 
newly  defined  affinal  groups.  During  and  sfter  the  meal  the 
groom  may  coo£  ^nvg,  bow  and  kneel,  before  his  bride’s  group 
ae  many  an  three  times.  On  tho  final  occasion  both  the  bride 
and  groom  may  coos  fiawg.  Words  may  or  may  not  be  epoken  but 
the  intent  is  evident.  The  groom  expre  see  hie  appreciation 
for  the  woman  which  has  been  given  to  him.  He  provicea 
obedience  and  respect  to  his  wife's  group  and  indicates  that 
he  will  be  a  good  husband  and  father.  In  .  .turn  he  received 
the  good  wishes  and  blessing  of  his  wife’s  group.  At  the 
last  cooj  £aws,  just  preceding  the  departure  of  the  nevlj 
married  couple,  a  final  word  of  caution  and  good  will  is 
exchanged.  This  demonstration  of  respect  and  gratitude  must 
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bo  repeated  by  the  newly  married  hueband  three  years  later 
at  a  poot-marital  feast  given  by  the  wife-takers.  Before 
departing  from  the  feast,  bride  and  groom  extend  affinal 
kin  terms  and  the  appropriate  behaviour  pattern*  to  each 
other's  consanguineous  relatives  beyond  the  limits  of  ths 
nuclear  family.  The  groom  will  not  only  call  his  brothers- 
in-lav  XSHS  £«£.  as  he  may  have  been  addressing  then  for  some 
time,  but  many  of  his  wife's  male  parallel  cousins  as  well. 

A  realignment  of  relationships  has  been  completed  and  nev 
alliances  formed. 

Just  before  departing  the  pigs  provided  for  the  feast, 
which  have  already  been  butchered,  are  handed  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  guests  ar.d  representatives,  who  take  their  portions 
home.  The  pork  la  divided  in  accordance  with  the  status  and 
contribution  of  the  participants  at  the  ceremony.  The 
largest  portion  remains  with  the  bride's  household,  while  the 
remainder  is  divided  between  the  paternal  aunts  end  uncles  of 

the  bride  and  groom  and  the  formal  representatives  cf  both 
groups. 

Finally,  as  the  ouple  leave  the  village,  they  are 
presented  with  the  symbolic  umbrella  and  the  basket  containing 

the  bride's  personal  possessions,  to  speed  the  bride  tc  her  nev 
shelter  and  home. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ritual  offering  to  the  neeb 
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preceding  the  feast,  no  relifiouo  rites  accompany  a  marriage. 
In  gone  households  a  separate  table  is  eet  aside  for  the 
spirits#  but  this  is  not  a  common  occurrence. 


Dissolution  oflMarriagei  Kraug 

A  marriage  so  formalized  is  difficult  to  dieeolve  due 
to  the  property  transactions  involved.  The  White  Keo  die- 


tinguich  sharply  between  the, value  of  bars  of  silver.  nvia.i 
laia  and  other  forms  of  payment,  suoh  ee  Thai  currency.  Silver^ 


is  not  only  an  item  of  exchange,  but  a  medium  for  saving.  It 
may  be  kept  otar  leg*  periods  no*  deprieiation  and  if  anO' 


I  * 


engagement  or  marriage  is  dissolved,  it  can  be  returned  to 
the  aggrieved  fiance  or  husband.  If  a  fiance  dies  the 
betrothal  gift  la  usually  returned,  but  efter  the  carriage 
no  auch  return  le  made  tj  the  wife-givore.  Since  the  payment 


is  made  to  compensate  the  woman*  e  natal  minor  lineage  for  the 


loss  of  her  services  and  for  tha  services,  procreative  and 
^otherwise,  which  8he  beato^._cn.her  new  household,  no  return 
is  deemed  necessary.  This  concept  cf  payment  for  the  loss 
brought  upon  the  ef final  household  is  expressed  in  the  White 
Meo  phraBe  'Nro£  law  txuas  tw  ti£»,  which  means  to  take  away 
a  wife  from  among  her  family.  Quite  often  this  phrase  is 
used  to  denote  an  affinal  relationship.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  woman  leaves  her  husband  and  returns  to  her  parent*  s 
houoe  after,  bridewealth  is  paid,  two  coursaa  of  action  lie 
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opent  the  husband  can  demand  for  her  return  which  oust  be 
executed,  unless  her  father  returns  the  bridewealth.  The 
husband  may  demand  the  return  payment  he  made  in  the  form  It 
was  given,  i.e.  silver.  Similarly,  if  a  hueband  demands  a 
divorce  because  his  wife  is  laxy  or  he  is  displeased  vith  h sr, 
a  repayment  of  the  bridewealth  may  also  be  demanded  in  kind. 

.•  »4** 

Th.  word  used  to  deeorlbe  dlvoroe,  nnieg,  .lent  flea  to 
atp&rat,  off  firm.  It  1.  moot  Bftta  ym  tB  th,  phreee, 

IBS*  £Ufib  pojnlaa  rrauj  lowaj  to  lndleat,  that  a  can  has  put 
hi.  wlf.  awajr,  or  turn.d  bar  out.  hharaac  11  a  voaan  aaaka 
to  terminate  *  marriage,  she  rums  py«r  from  her  hueband  or 
separates  from  his  group,  ncolm  lueg.  The  common  usage  of 
these  phrases  does  emphasise  a  distinct  difference,  for 
whereas  a  man  can  and  does  expel  e  woman  from  hie  household, 
m  woman  simply  fieee  from  the  household  of  her  husband.  Neither 
of  these  phrases  fits  the  situation  which  occasionally  occurs, 
wherein  a  man  residing  in  hie  wife’s  natal  village,  «puts  his 
wife  away*  by  declaring  the  marriage  -i shelved  and  by  returning 
to  hie  agnatic  settlement.  However,  la  both  terms,  the  point 
is  clear,  the  separation  and  division  between  the  two  affinal 
groups  has  been  eff ected.  They  have  chosen  to  take  the  kev 

ncaim  roads  which  separate  their  minor  lineages.  It  is  held 
that  if  they  wanted  the  Ja^^fouM  arrange  a 

reconciliation  between  the  eepaxvted  couple,  *" 


.  <. 


y 
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The  diepooing  of  property  associated  with  the  Barriag© 
sometimes  leado  to  litigation.  if  the  divorce  ha a  cone 
about  through  the  mar- e  putting  hie  wife  away,  the  non  usually 
demands  total  repayment  of  the  bridewealth;  however,  if  a 
woman  loaves  her  husband  for  reasons  such  no  cruelty,  or  she 
has  vhat  her  minor  lineage  feels  are  valid  claims  against  him, 
there  may  be  ailments  »nd  litigatione  over  repayment,  which 
often  leads  to  a  compromise.  In  any  case  a  woman  remains  the 
property  of  and  is  considered  port  of  her  husband's  maximal 
lineage  until  the  bridewealth  is  returned  or  some  mutually 
accent able  compromise  is  made.  Thus  the  dlrorce  io  not  de 
facto,  until  a  disposition  of  the  bridewealth  has  been  mutually 
a,  reed  upon  by  the  two  affinal  groups  concerned.  since  marriage 
not  only  involves  the  couple  concerned,  but  also  the  respective 
minor  lineage  members,  divorce  ie  not  taken  lightly  and  normally 
a  nan  will  not  put  away  hie  wife,  or  a  woman  run  away  from  her 
husband,  unless  there  are  flagrant  reasons  for  doing  so,  such 
as  overt  laziness,  promiscuity  or  ill-temper  on  the  part  of 
the  wife,  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

Dispoeal  of  property  other  than  bridewealth  usually  does 
not  create  controversy.  A  man  has  no  claim  on  land  identified 
with  his  wife's  minor  lineage,  and  she  has  no  claim  ou  hie. 

In  addition,  a  wife  has  no  ownership  claim  on  her  husband's 
house  or  any  of  the  moveable  goods  therein,  ib  lub  cuabtiv- 
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aifbtn?»  except  for  her  personal  posGOGclonc,  wnich  .-nay 
include  her  clothing  Jewelry  ejtfL  other  perocnul  articles, 
however,  if  the  couple  happen  to  hnve  an  uxcrilccal  residence, 
Uth  their  hou ? e  built  on  lend  Identified  with  th  wife's 

consf^uinenl  lineage,  the  hu eland  on  leavine  the  village 
would  aerert  no  clairj. 

In  ccr.necticn  with  the  retention  cf  a  couple's  children, 
a  orn'a  righto  are  aleo  favoured.  The  villagers  n-y  'rone 

a..,8  remain  Ulth  tnslr  fath  r*.  If  ,  man  because  of  travel 

or  other  reasons,  Is  not  sbl.  to  car,  for  hip  children,  he  may 
turn  them  over  to  their  paternal  grandparents  or  his  brother's 
household  for  a  designated  period.  a  sentimental  compromise  1 
often  reached  by  leaving  the  female  children  with  their  mother, 
if  she  so  desires.  Very  young  nursing  infants  are  also  left 
with  their  mothers  for  a  temporary  period  of  tine.  nons  must 
by  the  time  of  puberty  have  developed  a  close  Identification 
with  the  residence  and  interest!  of  their  father'  e  km. 

Ramplings  in  both  Kae  Xai  and  Khae  indicate  that  separa¬ 
tion  occure  with  decreasing  frequency  after  children  are  born 
Into  a  minimal  lineage.  Among  the  small  sample  of  three 
marriages  which  broke  up  during  an  eighteen  month  period,  two 
were  due  to  a  EoJnijw,  mb  seed.  .  childless  woman.  Women 
who  do  not  become  pregnant  after  the  first  two  yearn  of  } 

marriage,  jecJM^S  ££  ^b  lug,  uaually  face  one  of  two  fates. 
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tlieir  hufiband  vill  put  them  away  or  seek  a  second  wife. 


Adultervj  Pknu.j  fa 

Inficelity  with  an  unmarried  woman  by  a  huaband  in  not 
corvid-red  by  the  White  Meo  to  constitute  adultery.  in  fact, 
the  tern  expr^ci,*  the  concept  of  adultery,  njauj  f*,  ffiCans 
a  venen  who  rune  away  from  her  husUn*  to  be  with  another. 


A  ccirclenc- t*>ry  phrese  implicating  a  man  in  adultery,  dheev 
■'  --  P-^  ’■"fern  to  a  man  who  copulates  with  another 

mar'-  wife.  Adultery  then,  requires  the  act  of  intercourse 
between  a  a»n  and  e  married  woman.  Any  other  combination  of 
sexual  activity,  ruch  an  intercouroe  with  an  unmarried  female 
o*.  the  came  descent  gr cup  lb  not  considered  by  the  White  ?'eo 
to  be  adultery,  but  a  prohibited  relationship.  (Goody,  1956, 
PP6-3C5).  vhat  the  villagers  neon  when  they  say  such  and 
such  a  vcajnn  in  nkpu'  f^,  in  that  she  has  fornicated  with  a 
man  other  th~n  her  husband.  Vhcthc-r  or  not  her  extramarital 
partner  was  a  aeaberof  her  descent  group  or  not  is  unclear  and 
for  that  natter  irrelevant,  for  what  the  villager  is  referring 
to  is  the  taboo  brou;  ht  about  by  h- r  married  statue.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  adultery  and  nk^u.j  fa  with  a  member 
cf  cr.e’s  own  descent  group  would  intensify  the  sanctions 
brought  against  the  ndulterers.  But,  whereas  incest  with 
a  non-eunb  member  of  one’s  maximal  lineage  may  on  the  first 
offence  call  for  no  more  than  a  reprimand,  adultery  with  a 
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married  woman,  regardlosG  of  her  deecent  ties,  is  sanctioned 
by  a  customary  fine  p)  aced  againot  the  guilty  man  .md  an 
underteraincd  nunishsent  meted  out  to  the  guilty  wife  by  her 
husband. 

The  puniehaent  iapooed  for  adultery  is  prescribed  by 
Khite  Meo  custom  as  a  fine  of  33  rupees  for  the  first  offence, 
which  oust  be  paid  by  the  fuilty  party  to  the  husband  of  the 
woman  involved.  In  addition  two  rupees,  one  chicken  and  one 
bottle  of  whiskey  ouot  be  paid  to  the  headman  of  the  village; 
while  4  rupees,  one  chicken  and  one  bottle  of  whiakey  muet  be 
paid  to  the  informer.  The  guilty  wife  is  often  beaten  by 
her  husband.  Continued  adultery  by  a  woman  results  in  more 
severe  fines  and  tho  public  exhibit  of  the  offenders.  Adultery 
with  a  member  of  one' a  descent  group  may  lead  to  banishment 
from  tho  community. 

No  caseo  of  adultery  were  punished  during  t^e  period  of 
village  observation,  Although  two  women  in  Mae  Ifai  and  one  in 
Khae  were  commonly  known  to  have  extramarital  relations.  In 
tho  first  case,  JTa  Wee,  the  wife  of  the  retarded  brother  of 
Sae  lu  oac  Lis,  was  known  to  be  having  Intercourse  with  Oua 
and  'Jeng  Cae  Lis.  Everyone  in  the  village  was  aware  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  excent  her  husband.  flow ever,  no  one  in 

th«  village  condemned  the  relationships  because  it  was  alleged 
that  her  husband  was  impotent.  since  both  Neng  and  Qua  wars 

/V-V .  .  •  r/*; 


parallel  ccucinm  and  "*eab-rs?  cf  her  husband*  a  major  lineage, 
it  vae  conceded  t»v»t  their  h*h*vicur  was  not  reprehensible, 
but  proper.  It  was  suggested  that  all  wivoo  cf  the  kvvtlj 
were  obligated  to  hare  children  so  that  the  lineage  would 
grow.  This  case  demonstrates  that  adultery  within  the  deacent 
group  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  accepted  by  the 
community.  This  is  of  particular  interest  since  adultery 
with  a  descent  group  member  is  regarded  as  a  compound  offence 
with  a  more  severe  punishment  than  adultery  with  a  wife  of  a 
non-clan  member.  The  apparent  paradox  nay  be  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  procreative  rights  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
concern  of  the  xoem.  as  a  societal  unit. 


A  second  case  of  adultery  in  f'ae  :;al  involved  eexual 
relation?  between  Seng  fee  Lie  end  hln  younjer  brother* o  wife, 
Chl’  An  underotnndlm  of  the  relntlonchlps  nay  Illustrate 
the  reecone  for  acconodatlon  between  the  inilvlduolc.  :-Ct- 


All  menbere  of  !feng'e  household  and  nost  villagers  were 
aware  that  Keng  and  h'a  chl  had  not  tom  lnated  their  aexual 
11  aeon  after  her  carriage.  The  genoral  eentlnent  within  the 
village  In  that  tholr  behaviour  is  very  definitely  nkaul  fa, 
but  It  le  because  of  the  situation  that  It  Is  core  often  cpolcea 
ofae  dhetv_lu,5_2oJ_iuaJ_£sV .  By  uolny  IHl,  th.  finger 


**  Fp0pM»“,hlc  d,ocrlPtlon  of  thlo  cutb  refer  .bore. 
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of  guilt  is  directed  toward  Neng  rather  than  Na  Chi.  A 
majority  of  villagers  feel  that  Neng  ie  to  blame,  not  only 
for  the  infraction  egainot  adultery  rules,  but  for  burdening 
hie  younger  brother  with  an  unwanted  wife.  However,  no 
sar.cticnn  have  been  brought  against  Peng  or  Na  Chi,  yet  the 
villagers  say  that  if  Cao  desired  he  could  demand  an  adultery 
fine  from  Neng.  The  full  rate  of  compensation  will  probably 
never  be  demanded  because  cf  their  relationohip  structure, 
their  common  residence,  the  socially  prescribed  relationship 
between  older  and  younger  brother  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
leading  up  to  tne  adultery.  If  gQe  was  to‘  make  an  issue  of 
the  matter  it  would  require  a  division  of  the  collaterally 
extended  household  in  which  they  all  reside.  since  >.'enE  has 
control  over  the  household  treasury,  -uch  action  would  be  an 
economic  hardship  on  See  unless  an  acceptable  agreement  was 
reached.  But,  more  inpo**tant,  to  bring  such  a  litigation 
before  the  village  would  humiliate  the  entire  major  lineage. 
Brothers  should  not  publicly  ?t«rrel  or  behave  in  ouch  a 
meaner,  and  for  a  younger  brother  to  publicly  condemn  hie  tic 
lues  can  be  compared  to  condemning  one’s  father.  Therefore, 
solutions  must  be  found  vitnin  the  household  itself. 

The  one  case'cf  adultery  in  Khae  villege  was  between  two 
married,  but  non-related.  Individuals.  Pia  Sae  Ta  was  under 
condemnation  by  the  village  end  had  heen  forced  to  pay  the 


adultery  fine  for  having  sexual  relations  with  the  wife  of 
Wn  rae  VaJ,  Na  Tla.  Na  71 a* s  natal  clhn  was  Gae  Havjt  and 
ehe  vas  from  another  village*  Relationships  between  the  two 
households  concerned  were  limited  to  passing  encounters  and 
village  meeting.  Va  Sae  Vaj,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  men  In  the  village,  wen  his  caso  quickly.  From  the 
very  outset,  the  affair  vas  made  public  and  there  appeared  to 
be  none  of  the  complexities  which  surrounded  the  pravlously 
described  cases*  The  range  of  sanctions  against  adultery  does, 
In  fact,  depend  on  the  interaction  of  the  Involved  parties  as 
ruch  as  the  structural  relationships  between  them* 

Polygyny 

Villagers  eny  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  a  man  takes 
a  second  vifei  either  the  firet  wife  cannot  bear  him  a  son,  or 
the  first  wife  needs  someone  to  help  her  to  do  the  household 
• nd  swidden  work.  This  type  of  reasoning  corresponds  to  the 
overall  purposes  of  marriage,  which  are  In  this  order,  so  that 
a  nan  may  have  cons  and  Increase  the  strength  of  his  minor 
lineage, co  that  he  can  have  daughters  to  Increase  his  wealth 
and  finally  to  gain  a  sexual  partner  and  a  good  worker* 

Polygyny  exists  on  a  limited  scale*  There  was  one  case 
of  polygyny  in  Mae  ? ai  and  three  cases  in  Xhee*  In  all  but 
one  case,  the  husband  was  of  feoderate  wealth,  in  terms  of 
number' of  field 8,  horses,  cows,  goats  and  supposed  hidden  wealth 


(Oliver).  Whereas  In  JChee  all  the  ;  cly£eacus  husbands  vere 
over  ^orty,  in  Mae  Hai  the  husband*  were  under  thirty.  Moat 
of  the  villagers  in  both  communities  considered  a  second  wife 
something  extra  and  unneeded.  in  each  case  the  second  vife 
wee  considered  a  pr.*ti«*  sv^bol  by  the  polygamous  husband. 

A  common  phraee  vas,  *A  man  with  two  wives  and  ten  horses  is 
very  rich*.  Horeee  *4  cattle  are.  the  conspicuous  indicators 
of  wealth  for  the  Vhlte  Meo.  In  the  Mae  Kai  case,  the  nephew 
of  the  headman  took  a  second  wife  because  hia  first  wife  had 
given  him  four  girl?  in  ten  years  of  marriage,  end  he  saw 
little  hope  of  getting  a  eon.  His  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  village  shaman,  <iad  eo  far  failed  him  also.  He  had 
six  daughters.  It  wee  often  remarked  that  he  was  potentially 

a  ?0ry  rlch  aan  vlth  *lx  daughters  to  bring  bridewealth  and 
two  wives  to  work  his  ewlddene. 

In  JChae,  out  of  the  six  wealthiest  household  heads,  only 
the  richest  man  in  the  village  had  two  wives.  Hie  was  the 
largest  household  recorded,  with  sixteen  children  and  a  total 
of  twenty  members  living  in  the  household.  Another  man  in 

Khae  had  taken  hia  elder  brother's  wife  when  hie  elder  brother 
was  killed. 

There  Is  nuch  substance  behind  the  explanation  that  aan 
take  more  then  one  vife  for  econoolc  reasons.  for  a  survey  of 
livestock  and  property  indicates  that  tfte  three  polygynou. 
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cunb  in  Khae  have  significantly  more  animals  than  moot  other 
households  and  are  well  above  the  average.  Bua  Pa  Sae  YaJ»s 
household  at  the  tioo  of  the  purvey  owned  seven  horeco  and 
throe  cows,  whereas  the  averages  in  the  villose  wore, 
respectively,  two  and  .C4  per  household.  la  Gao  Taj  had 
fifteen  piss  and  three  horoes,  contrasting  to  the  average  of 
7.1  and  2  rcopect ively,  per  household.  Finally,  Vu  Sae  Taj 
had  16  pigo,  ten  hordes  and  four  cowe,  veil  above  the  count 
for  any  other  households.  It  in  alec  significant  that  these 
three  men  were  amongst  the  six  higher-ranging  households  in 
tho  village. 

All  of  the  polygymous  cuab  living  in  Khae  and  Kae  Nai 
''rc  united  in  the  sense,  that  cc-vives  reside  in  the  sane 
household,  when  not  separated  by  swidden  work.  This  includes 
their  re-jpective  offspring,  who  usually  eat  meals  together,  play 
together,  and  address  each  other  with  sibling  kin  terse.  In 
three  case*  the  nenborchlp  pattern  of  the  four  polygynous  cuab 
are  cinilar.  There  i«  one  husband  with  two  wives  and  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  respective  wives  which  are  hie  own  children.  In 
one  case,  that  of  la  Sae  YaJf  the  second  wife  brought  two 
children  from  her  previous  marriage  in  a  household  which 
already  had  children.  Depending  upon  the  membership  pattern 
the  internal  organisation  of  polygynoue  cuab  say  differ 
rubstnntislly. 
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Th®  diatinctivenees  of  the  eub-units  comprising  a  polyyvnoua 
cu?rb  are  not  easy  to  detect,  except  in  the  display  of  emotive 
behaviour  in  the  household  and  cwidden.  Vithin  euch  a  house¬ 
hold  all  members  address  •nd  refer  to  each  other  by  kin  term*, 
with  the  cc-wives  calling  each  other  vlvncauB  .  older  sister 
or  younger  sister,  according  to  reletive  n«e*.  The  sexual 


prohibition  between  siblings  and  step-siblings  is,  of  course, 
also  in  effect  because  they  belong,  by  virtue  of  their  common 
father,  to  the  came  jcgcm.  However,  no  might  be  expected  the 
relationship  and  interaction  within  a  polygynouc  cuab  are 
somewhat  complex.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  continuous 
rivalry  between  the  co-wives.  This  is  often  demonotrated  by 
sulking,  refusal  to  co-operate  with  household  and  ewidden  tasks. 
Often  this  rivalry  is  based  on  sexual  competition.1  in  two 
of  the  aforementioned  polygyncuo  households,  the  two  wives 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  their  husband.  Custom  end  a  sense 
of  fairness  require  that  if  a  husband  copulates  with  one,  he 
must  service  the  other  also.  Here,  an  elsewhere,  such  as 
when  the  second  wife  is  forbidden  to  eat  alone  with  her 
husband  if  the  first  wife  is  in  the  house,  the  first  takes 


precedence  by  the  mere  fact  of  seniority  within  the  cuab.2 

1.  Qua  Sae  Lis  and  Bua  Pa  3ae  VnJ,  from  Mae  Hal  o;.d  Khae 
respectively,  have  polygynouo  households, 

2‘  alwaya  8itfi  on  her  toitibmd’B  right  when 

eating  and  the  second  wife  on  his  left. 


) 
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ihe  time  span  in  which  he  must  show  favour  to  his  second  wife, 
if  she  is  not  to  feel  neglected,  usually  takes  in  the  entire 
night.  During  their  episodes,  the  non-octive  wife  is 
expected  to  turn  her  face  to  the  wall  and  pretend  to  sleep. 

It  is  iapressod  upon  the  observer  that  thie  order  of  selection 
and  pattern  of  etiquette  are  taxon  very  seriously,  for  the 
villagers  say  many  neglected  and  distressed  wives  commit 
cuicide  by  eating  largo  amounts  of  raw  opium.  In  order  to 
avoid  the-e  types  of  confrontation,  a  man  will  commonly  devise 
ruses  to  got  one  or  the  other  vifo  to  the  EWfcdden,  or  time  his 
relations  with  ono  vife  to  coincide  with  the  menstrual  period 

or  pregnancy  of  the  second,  thereby  escaping  hie  dual  obliga¬ 
tion. 

The  major  distinction  between  a  men's  co— wife  cub— units 
in  best  illustrated  by  the  inheritance  pattern.  This  is  in 
turn  dependent  upon  the  domestic  cycle  within  the  cu^b.  if 
a  cut  dies  while  his  first  wife  is  still  alive  and  her  sons 
dominated  the  household,  it  is  they  who  will  decide  cn  the 
distribution  of  the  inheritance.  However,  th«*  second  wife 
and  her  children  have  recourse  to  the  dead  father's  brother 
who  ic  exp-ct-d  to  arbitrate.  m  araihimallineage  group 
comprising  only  the  youngest  K»n  of  either  wife  resident 
within  the  household,  there  will  be  no  controversy  because 
it  ir  he  who  must  pay  for  the  burial  and  support  hi«  father's 


vivee.  It  should  be  pointed  out  th*t  the  potential  conflict 
over  inheritance  i*  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  eldest 
resident  son  nt  the  time  of  a  father* b  death  must  cc-operate 
vith  hie  father  *  o  brothers  in  arranging  the  burial  and  the 
distribution  of  inheritance.  As  d  ready  noted,  this  kind  of 
controverry  can  arice  °nly  amen g  the  deceased* s  own  children! 

any  step-children  he  may  have  acquired  have  little  or  no  voice 
in  the  matter. 

Re-marriage 

although  the  tendency  is  to  think  of  new  households  being 
formed  with  the  first  marriage  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  many 
minimal  lineages  in  Khe.e  nnd  Mae  Hal  were  founded  on  marriages 
between  spousee  who  had,  been  married  nore  than  once,  due  usually 
to  the  death  of  their  firet  spoueeo,  divorce  or  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  if  there  was  no  issue  from  the  earlier  marriage, 
then  the  second  marriage  differs  in  no  major  respect  from  the 
model  deecribcd  previously,  except  that  the  negotiation  and 
ceremony  are  usually  simplified.  Because  of  the  rules 
determining  the  allocation  of  offspring  in  the  event  of  a 

husband* s  death,  re-marriages  often  involve  a  preferential 
choice  of  mate. 

Levi  rate  io  quite  common  in  White  tfeo  Tillages,  and  it 
was  coneidered  correct  for  a  widow  to  marry  her  dead  husband’s 
younger  brother.  In  such  cases,  no  marriage  cereux>ny  ie 
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performed  and  no  bridewealth  in  paid.  However,  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  an  elder  brother  marrying  the  wife  of  his 
younger  brother,  becouoe  It  ie  considered  xo  be  dinreepectful 
to  marry  someone  older  th.m  the  first  husband.  A  widow  ie 
expected  to  "batr-in  fren  intercourse  and  therefore  not  to 
re-carry  until  after  the  spirit  £li£  of  her  dead  hueband  hra 
begun  the  cyclo  of  re— birth.  This  re— birth  ceremony  can  take 

place  from  thirteen  days  to  one  year  after  the  burial. 

Three  reasons  are  given  for  encouraging  this  fora  of 
widow  re-^arriace.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  woman 
continues  to  remain  a  member  of  her  husband's  maximal  lineage, 
ae  co  her  children.  Many  of  her  husband's  minor  lineage  agnates 
contributed  tc  the  fund  ueed  for  the  payment  of  her  bride- 
wealth,  therefore,  ohe  is  r.ot  only  a  member  of  her  husband's 
lineage  until  a  marriage  outside  that  ream  is  agreed  to,  but 
her  pr  ocreative  and  sexual  functions  remain  property  of  the 
minor  lineage,  kv.vtl  1. 

Cecondly,  the  normal  bridewealth  payment  is  considerably 
less  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  Whereas  In  the  first  marriage 
she  nay  have  brought  the  equivalent  of  300  baht  Thai  currency, 
if  ohe  is  without  children  100  baht  may  be  deducted  in  the 
second  bridewealth  payment.  If  a  widow  brings  more  than 
three  children  Into  her  second  carriage,  only  half  of  the 
original  price  can  be  expected.  Thus  widows  are  somewhat 


of  a  bargain  to  a  nan  who  deeiros  a  proven  and  productive 
addition  to  hia  houeehold. 

Finally,  it  la  not  only  desirable  but  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  dead  nan* a  younger  brother  tc  lnoure  the  welfare  of 
hlo  bro^h-r**  wife  and  children,  and  if  possible,  to  take  her 
for  hie  wife.  *he  positive  sanction  for  this  type  of  re- 
marring?  is  the  absence  of  any  bridewealth  payment.  it  ie 
to  the  younger  brother's  advantage  to  Barry  hia  brother's 
wife,  in  that  it  is  both  socially  and  econoaically  encouraged. 
If  a  woman  la  well-liked  and  Industrious  other  members  of 
the  minor  lineage  may  openly  encourage  and  press  this  marriage. 
The  younger  brother  may  be  said  to  inherit  hie  older  brother's 
wife  by  the  duple  fact  that  no  bride  payment  is  required. 

Here,  more  than  in  other  marriage  arrangements,  the  woman 
herself  may  have  final  say  in  the  matter  and  much  depends  on 
k®1*  relations  with  her  marital  lineage  groups. 

In  Mae  Nni  there  are  no  actual  cases  of  what  may  be 
called  lev! rate  marriage,  but  in  the  nearby  village  of  JCong 
Ilae  and  Khae  there  are  two  each.  A  description  of  two  of 
these  will  demonstrate  some  of  the  complexities  involved. 

La  ?at  Yaj  from  Khae  village  has  two  wives,  !<a  Kao  Sas 
Vaj  and  Na  Ju  wee  Vaj  (Plate  XX).  He  had  been  married  to 
Na  Mao  for  nine  years  before  he  married  hie  deceased  elder 
brother's  wife.  La  had  five  children  by  Ha  Mao,  prior  to 
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hlo  second  marriage  to  tin  JU,  three  of  whom  were  sons.  ln 
tnklne  !l«  Ju  Into  his  household  as  second  wife  hs  had  ecqulrsd 
the  two  unmarried  sons  of  his  deceased  brother.  While  they 
are  ln  his  household,  they  will  continue  to  address  him  as 
txlv  *xavn,  and  he  will  ln  effect  bo  raising  hlo  brother's 
oono.  since  tie  .u  was  beyond  child-bearing  age  and  less 
healthy  than  his  flrat  wife,  there  was  no  evident  procreative 
advantage  to  hla  occond  union.  Further,  the  two  women  and 
their  respootlve  children  did  not  get  along  well.  ia  explained 
his  reaeona  for  taking  on  hla  brother' s  wife  and  bringing  her 
and  his  brother's  offspring  to  live  together  ln  a  elngle  large 
family ,  aa  twb  curb,  thua:  Ha  JU  vas  alone  ln  the  village 
with  hla  brother's  children.  He  had  known  her  for  such  a 
long  time  and  he  knew  her  to  be  a  coed  worker  and  a  congenial 
woman.  since  he  was  reaponslble  for  her  two  boyo  anyway,  ha 

muaed,  why  not  marry  her.  she  and  her  boyo  could  help  him 
vlth  his  potato  crop*  . 

In  fact,  Ha  Ju  and  her  sons  spent  -oat  of  their  time  not 
in  the  vi liege  household,  but  ln  the  potato  evlddon  -halter 
which  1«  had  expanded  and  rebuilt  Into  a  model  village  house. 

'hie  svldden  house,  toev  tot,  .as  t».e  only  example  of  a  quael- 
peraanent  cwlddcn-type  reeldenee  ln  Khee.  It  appeare  that 
tnla  secondary  mo’  rlage  van  prompted  by  economic  reasoning 
and  Benticental  ties  to  a  brother's  wife. 
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In  a  second  instance  of  levirate,  Chi  (gae  Lio) 
married  her  huobrnd'c  una-rrl^  younger  brother,  Va  Sae  HnvJ, 
when  her  firat  husband  died.  Two  years  later  Va  died  leaving 
Na  Chi  with  two  Girls  by  her  firot  husband  and  a  eon  by  her 
second.  Her  third  husband,  a  widower,  yawg  nteuag.  Ha  Pae 
YnJ,  agreed  to  take  her  two  daughters  provided  that  their  names 
be  changed  to  his  clan  name.  A  nominal  price  was  paid  to  the 
See  Haw J  minor  lineage  and  permission  for  this  name  change 
was  agreed  between  the  two  groups  as  part  of  the  marriage 
arrangement.  The  son  of  tfa  Sae  Hawj,  however,  was  given  to 
his  paternal  grandmother  and  raised  by  his  father’s  minimal 
lineage.  In  these  transactions  Wa  Sa©  Hawj  paid  nothing, 
while  Sa  Sae  YaJ  paid  one  hundred  baht  for  Ka  Chi  and  her  two 
daughters.  The  two  girls  will  be  raised  as  members  of  the 
Sae  YaJ  xeem  and  nay  well  marry  nen  from  the  Sae  Hawj  xeem. 
although  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  be  a  close  relative 
from  the  localized  Sae  Hawj  lineage. 

Summary 

Karri  ige  is  the  means  by  which  the  White  Meo  create  ties 
between  lineegesj  good  marital  relations  are  conducive  to  good 
lineage  relations,  which  in  turn  stimulate  further  carriages 
between  lineages.  Marriage  iB  not  permitted  between  members 
of  the  same  maximal  lineage,  dose  kinsfolk  by  adoption,  close 
affines  or  persona  who  stand  to  one  another  as  fathers  and 
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daughtero  in  generation.  In  contrast  to  these  restrictions, 
which  certain  releticncl  ties  exercise  on  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
other  tie?,  such  s  the  crtes-couein  relationship,  predispoce 
relatives  to  r nrry.  By  virtue  of  marriage  a woman  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  her  father* s  mnxianl  lineage  to  that  of  her  husband. 
While  her  husband  alone  has  sex  rights  in  her,  all  of  his  minor 
lineage  have  reeidunl  rights  since  they  shared  in  her  bride¬ 
wealth. 

Bridewealth,  involving  contributions  from  the  minor 
lineage  as  a  whole,  creates  new  social  ties  between  persons 
and  regulates  inter-relationships  between  thoee  perrons  until 
the  relationships  bocome  assimilated  into  the  kinship  system. 

At  that  point  the  social  group  identifies  itself  with  common 
ancestors,  common  interest  in  property,  wives  and  children, 
and  corporate  rights  in  territory.  Rights  in  land  resources 
are  equated  with  the  prosperity  of  the  household,  that  socio¬ 
economic  unit  upon  which  the  White  Meo  econoay  depends. 

Ferriage  partners  setting  up  n  new  household  become 
economically  independent,  therefore,  they  must  have  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  support  themselves  as 
BWid-:cn  units. 

'  ’  >> 

*  •  if 
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CHAPTER  TI 

WlilTE  HEO  SOCIAL  AHD  ECONOMIC  ORCANIZATIOH 

Swidden  cultivation  involves  procedures  devised 
by  man  through  time.  These  procedures  are  the  result 
of  men  working  together  in  groups  and  living  together 
in  a  delimited  area.  In  ecological  terms  the  most 
salient  characteristic  of  swidden  cultivation  is  its 
adaption  into  the  existing  natural  ecosystem.  Unlike 
various  forms  of  sedentary  agriculture  it  does  not  alter 
and  disrupt  the  environment  to  such  an  extent  that 
reconstitution  of  the  natural  ecosystem  may  be  impossible. 
The  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  tropical  forest  is  to 
a  large  extent  imitated  by  the  White  Keo  shifting 
cultivator.  His  crops  *ro  often  mixed,  intercropped  and 
planted  in  succession.  His  use  of  the  natural  environment 
as  a  source  of  goods  is  varied  and  quite  sophisticated* 

But  most  important  the  clearing  of  dispersed  forest 
does  not  change  the  habitat  from  a  generalised  community 
to  a  specialised  situation  in  which  the  land  produces 
in  concentration  only  crops  for  which  it  has  been  arti¬ 
ficially  altered. 

The  limitations  placed  on  the  shifting  cultivator 
by  scarcity  of  land,  terrain,  climate,  soil  and  his 
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marginal  adaption  to  variations  in  tbess  factors  is 
evident  in  both  Mae  Nai  and  Khae  villages*  The  require**- 
ment  of  swidden  rotation  and  a  sufficient  fallowing 
period  necessitates  considerably  more  land  per  cultivator 
than  sedentary  or  permanent  field  cultivation.  Swiddsn 
cultivation  is  an  agricultural  system  in  vhioh  natural 
forest  is  transferred  into  a  food  resouroS  by  the  culti** 
vator.  Kevertheless  domesticated  land  is  for  less 
diverse  than  the  forest  and  its  effects  on  the  environment 
can  be  catastrophic.  A  ehange  from  the  ideal  conditions 
of  shifting  cultivation  could  and  often  does  herald  an 
irreversible  process  of  environmental  -  deterioration.  Swidden 
cultivation  usually  beoomes  a  badly  adapted  systems 
1.  when  the  scarcity  of  land  forces  the  cultivator  to 
farm  inadequately  fallowed  land;  2.  when  cultivators 
interested  only  in  the  immediate  harvest  sacrifice  future 
prospects  to  expediency;  3*  when  migratory  shifting 
cultivators  move  into  more  tropical  areas  where  deciduous 
forests  regenerate  more  slowly;  and  4*  when  the  gradient 
of  8widdens  causes  an  accelerated  erosion  of  soils 
(Geeriz,  1963:26). 

In  the  remaining  seotions  comparisons  will  he  made 
between  certain  aspects  of  shifting  cultivation  In  li ae 
Nai  and  Khae  villages  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
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effects  at  land  scarcity  on  the  economic  organisation 
of  the  communities.  The  manner  in  which  the  White  Keo 
shifting  cultivators  find  varying  solutions  to  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  through  the  organisation  of  labour, 
settlement  patterns,  rights  over  land  and  the  splitting 
up  of  communities  are  also  discussed.  The  possible 
effects  of  economic  change  on  White  Meo  e'ocial  organisation 
are  briefly  noted  in  the  conclusion. 

The  Two  Oommunitlea 

The  population  of  shifting  cultivation  communities 
such  as  Mae  Nai  and  Khae  must  be  sparse  enough  not  to 
exceed  the  supply  of  suitable  cultivation  lend.  If 
demand  for  land  exoeeds  supply,  the  White  Meo  culti¬ 
vator  will  either  recultivate  fallowed  cwiddenc  before 
they  are  adequately  regenerated  or  move  to  another  site 
where  land  is  available.  In  the  former  oaae  the  culti¬ 
vator  might  have  to  give  up  dryland  rice  cultivation 
beoauae  of  the  maximum  cultivation  period  of  two 
successive  years.  Khae  is  an  example  of  this  type  of 
solution.  As  Geerts  (Geerts,  1963:120)  has  pointed  out, 
rice  is  both  more  destructive  to  the  environment  and 
harder  to  cultivate  than  any  other  crop.  It  demands 
light,  encourages  weeds  and  exhausts  minerals. 
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latter  case,  the  translocation  of  a  community  to  more 
euitablo  agricultural  land  nay  inolude  only  a  few 
households  or  the  entire  village.  The  villagers  feel 
that  segmentation  of  a  minor  lineage  group,  is  by  far 
the  commonest  type  of  movement  toward  uncultivated  land. 
The  settlement  of  Jak  JCyn  and  Chong  Sae  VaJ's  temporary 
hamlet  near  Khae  provides  two  differing  paradigm  of  this 
search  for  new  swiddens. 

The  maximum  population  which  shifting  cultivation 
can  support  is  a  subject  of  considerable  speculation, 
Pelzer  (Pelzer,  1945*24)  estimated  that  swldden  cultl— 
vation  could  support  in  porpotuity  a  population  as  dense 
as  fifty  per  square  kilometre.  This  calculation  was 
based  on  the  ten  year  swldden  oycle,  where  all  cleared 
land  would  revert  to  forest  every  ten  years.  Other 
calculations  from  anthropoldgical  sources  indicate 
population  densities  much  lower  than  figure,* 

The  roughly  estimated  population  density  of  Mae  Hal 
village  is  five  per  kilometre,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  figure  of  eight  per  square  kilometre  estimated 


1,  iianunoo  -  10/sq.km.  (Conklin,  1954:35) 
Kachin  -  2-3/sq.km.  (Isaoh,  1954:234; 
Lamet  -  2.9/cq.km.  (Izikewitz,  1951 i38) 
Kurut  -  1.2/eq.kn.  (leach,  1950:90) 
Slang  -  2/sq.km.  (Provinse,  1937:80) 
Freeman  -  7.3/sq.ka,  (Freeman,  1955*136) 
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et  Khae  village •  The  average  density  of  the  two 
villages  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  figures  given  by 
other  ethnographers  in  Southeast  Asia*  but  way  below 
the  calculations  made  by  Pelser.  Cultivate  1  and  recently 
fallowed  a  ./id  dons  surrounding  Khae  comprise  about  one- 
half  the  land  area  within  a  radius  of  five  mile a 9  but 
would  be  considerably  more  than  one-half  if  uncultivable 
slopes  and  ravines  were  exoluded.  As  already  described, 
the  northern  and  western  periphery  of  Khae  village  is 
bounded  by  Karen  oocmunities,  so  it  is  only  to  the  south 
and  east  that  forested  land  is  found  to  any  extent* 

The  White  Meo  indicate  that  this  precipitous  landscape 
could  not  be  farmed*  During  one  period  in  Khae  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  site  of  the  old  village  (Khae  luas). 

Most  of  the  area  immediately  surrounding  the  old  site 
was  in  early  secondary  forest  (less  than  ten  years  old), 
but  a  mile  or  tvo  from  the  village  site  Karen  villagers 
had  already  begun  to  clear  opium  swiddens*  I  stress  this 
point  because  the  Khae  villagers  frequently  complained 
of  Karen  encroachment  on  their  lands*  Cider  villagers 
spoke  of  having  to  find  a  new  village  site  if  the  demand 
for  available  land  was  not  eased* 

In  Mas  Hal  the  pressure  on  land  was  less,  but  the 
number  of  small  segmented  villages  or  hamlets  made 
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estimation  difficult.  Since  no  other  hill  tribes 
inhabited  the  area,  the  Mae  liai  villagers  noticed  the 
pressure  t-n  land  less  but  were  concerned  about  government 
restrictions  on  forested  land.  Such  restrictions  end 
regulations  possibly  designed  to  guide  the  villagers 
into  sedentary  agriculture  patterns  was,  in  fact,  forcing 
•hem  into  cultivation  of  inadequately  fallowed  swiddens, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  discrepancy  between  Ideal 
fallowing  periods  and  the  actual  fallows*  The  following 
are  the  ideal  fallowing  times  as  noted  by  White  Keo 
informants:  rice  swiddens  should  be  followed  for  seven 
years  after  one  year  of  cultivation.  After  two  years 
the  fallow  should  be  eleven  or  twelve  years*  There 
should  not  ba  three  successive  years  of  rice  cultivation* 
liaise  sviddenc  should  have  six  years  fallow  after  one 
year  of  cultivation.  Two  years  cultivation  should  have 
ten  years  fallow,  and  three  years  cultivation,  fifteen 
years  of  fallow.  Potato  swiddens  after  one  year  of 
cultivation  should  have  four  years  fallow;  two  years 
cultivation,  seven  years  fallow;  three  years  cultivation* 
ten  years  fallow;  and  four  years  cultivation,  fifteen 
years  fallow.  Five  years  of  successive  cultivation 
should  not  be  practiced*  Opium  swiddens  after  one  year 
of  cultivation  should  be  fallowed  three  years;  sifter 
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two  years  cultivation,  fallowed  seven  years;  after  three 
years  cultivation,  fallowed  ten  years;  after  four  years 
cultivation,  followed  fifteen  years;  after  five  years 
cultivation,  fallowed  eighteen  years;  and  after  six 
years  cultivation,  fallowed  twenty  years*  Seven  years 
of  successive  cultivation  is  not  ideal* 

Whereas  the  ideal  fallowing  time  for  swlddens 
planted  in  rice  exclusively  is  seven  years  after  one 
year  cultivation,  the  hao  Nai  cultivators  often  planted 
rice  for  two  successive  years*  Instead  of  fallowing 
the  swlddens  following  the  first  year  of  cultivation  as 
is  common  in  some  Meo  villages,  the  fields  were  immediately 
planted  in  maize  and  opium  popples*  The  pattern  in 
maize  cropping  was  no  closer  to  the  ideal  fallowing 
cyclo*  Host  maize/ cpiun  swlddens  in  Mae  Hai  were  planted 
for  four  years  or  more  in  maize  followed  by  often  more 
tnan  six  successive  years  of  opium  poppy  cultivation* 

Of  tha  four  major  crops,  only  potato  cultivation  was 
within  the  ideal  cropping-fallowing  pattern  and  this 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  potato  cropping  was 
recently  introduced  and  no  criterion  applying  specifically 
to  the  region  had  been  set  up  by  the  Khae  cultivators* 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  these  ideal  cropping— 
fallowing  cycles  are  abstracted  from  what  ths  White  Mao 
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cultivators  think  cf  as  the  beet  poeoible  timing  of 
t  .eir  successive  oropping  system,  Other  variables 
such  as  the  rapidity  of  regrowth,  the  type  of  vo ges¬ 
tational  regeneration,  the  quality  end  type  of  soil 
and  the  paet  experience,  in  particular  cultivation  areas, 
are  taken  into  consideration  by  individual  oultivatore 
vhen  making  decisions. 

That  the  present  stress  on  land  is  reaching 
critical  proportions  in  these  White  Keo  villages  is 
supported  by  leaoh'a  report  (Leach,  1950*90)  which 
Indicates  that  the  Land  Lay aka  of  Sarawak  were  suffering 
from  a  serious  shortage  of  land  under  population  densities 
of  twelve  to  twenty  per  square  kilometre.  Although 
there  is  general  validity  to  estimates  on  the  ratio  of 
population  to  land,  the  density  which  a  given  area  can 
support  is  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  terrain, 
rainfall,  soil,  cultivation  timing  and  techniques 
sooial  faotors  such  as  settlement  patterns,  the  division 
of  labour,  the  size  of  local  groups,  the  manner  in  which 
these  groups  partition  the  land,  and  marriage. 

Shifting  cultivation,  as  practiced  by  the  Whits 
Meo,  is  a  cropping  system  which  provides  a  wide  oholcs 
of  physical  sites,  in  that  the  cultivator  can  walk  or 
climb  to  almost  any  location  where  he  feels  crops  would 
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grow.  Measurements  of  swidden  slopes  in  Mae  Nai  end 
Khco  Indicate  a  wide  range  of  gradient  from  a  maximum 
of  80X  to  a  minimum  of  5£  (see  Chapter  II,  Edaphio 
Factors)*  Since  the  majority  of  swiddene  i-  both 
villages  were  over  30£  gradient,  the  observer  might 
aeaume  that  either  the  cultivators  were  forced  to 
cultivate  steep,  undesirable  slopes  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  land  or  perhaps  they  preferred  such  slopes  as  their 
cultivation  techniques  were  adapted  to  vertical  terrain# 
Neither  conclusion  Is  totally  valid*  The  villagers 
themselves  say  that  given  the  opportunity  they  could 
grow  oettor  crops  in  flat  areas*  They  explain  that 
flat  land  is  always  scai'co  so  they  have  learned  co  live 
in  the  mountains*  However,  the  experience  of  the  Ehae 
villagers  in  a  low  altitude  settlement  in  Laos  proved 
disastrous*  Many  villagers  contracted  malaria,  others 
dysentery,  and  there  was  general  diopleasure  with  the 
climate  and  the  soil*  Although  other  motivations  were 
evident,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  returned  to 

t  * f 

Khae  beoause  of  the  apparent  benefits  of  living  at  a 
higher  elevation  in  an  ecosystem  to  which  they  are 
physically  and  technologically  adapted.  I  would  speculate 
that  given  the  free  ohoice  of  any  topography  the  villagers 
of  Mae  Kal  and  Khae  would  Belect  ths  same  relative 
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position  in  the  vertioal  layering  of  people  that  they 
presently  retain  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Thailand# 
Ihe  configuration  of  swiddens  io  more  important 
to  the  white  Keo  cultivator  than  the  angle  of  slope* 
Cultivators  prefer  swiddens  shaped  like  rectangles  with 
the  longor  section  on  the  vertical  slope  (Plate  VII), 

Some  informants  point  out  that  in  such  a  swidden  soil 
washed  from  the  uppermost  portions  of  the  field  drains 
into  the  lower  half,  thus  slowing  down  the  loss  of  the 
nutrient— rich  top  layer  of  soil.  Drainage  in  such 
vertioally  shaped  swiddens  is  not  considered  a  problem 
Bince  run-off  is  carried  down  the  borders  of  the  field. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  irregularity  of  the  terrain, 
rockiness  and  soil  type  all  contribute  to  the  seleotlon 
of  swidden  sites,  She  relative  sophistication  of  White 
Heo  soil  classification  is  evidenced  In  their  matching 
crops  to  soils.  They  clearly  appreciate  variations  in 
soil  quality  and  demonstrate  a  marked  preference  for 
azonal  ooils  which  are  most  often  found  in  mountainous 
regions, 

Burning  of  vegetation  during  the  dry  season  leads 
to  an  accumulation  of  potash  and  valuable  phosphates. 

Tills  burning  is  an  integral  part  of  the  shifting 
cultivator’s  teohnique.  However,  the  detrimental  effeote 


of  burning,  such  no  the  destruction  of  humus  leading 
to  the  consequent  decreaso  in  nitrification  and  other 
changes  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  noil,  do  not 
appear  to  outweigh  the  immediate  and  long-:*rm  advantages 
to  the  cultivator  or  at  least  his  estimation  of  advantages. 
Shifting  cultivation  as  practiced  by  the  White  Keo  does 
result  in  serious  soil  erosion,  especially  in  communities 
such  as  Xhae  village p  whore  in  a  numbor  of  cases 
rotational  cycles  of  land  use  have  been  shortened  to  the 
point  whore  vegetative  regrovth  is  disrupted.  Similar 
conditions  of  scarcity  are  developing  in  the  Mae  Hai 
region,  where  land  is  being  set  aside  for  forest  reserves 
and  declared  unoccupied  lands  of  public  domain.  Such 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  cultivators  without 
providing  alternative  lands  or  alternative  economic 
opportunities  increases  the  likelihood  of  intensified 
swi^den  use  and  results  in  increased  erosion.  The  effects 
of  restrictions  on  the  density,  settlement  patterns  and 
land  rights  of  the  White  Keo  communities  may  be  even 
more  far-reaohing, 

The  White  Meo  cultivates  value  wild  vegetation  as 
an  expendable  resource  wlrlch  when  cleared  permits 
productive  use  fif  land,  but  they  also  consider  the 
forest  as  a  resouroe  in  itself  from  which  they  oaa 


extract  food  and  other  utilitarian  items*  This  concept- 
contracts  with  the  view  of  the  surrounding  maoroculture 
which  considers  the  vegetational  cover  as  a  watershed 
control,  a  protective  agent  against  eoil  e^sion,  a 
cource  of  longterm  economic  value  and  perhaps  a  scenic 
and  recreational  area.  Both  groups  place  a  high  value 
on  vegetational  cover  and  the  differences  in  emphasis 
are  mainly  subjective  interpretations  of  the  best  use 
for  highland  areas*  Given  unrestricted  movement  and  a 
lack  of  pressure  on  land,  the  White  Heo  cultivator  will 
select  primary  and  climax  forest  for  new  cropping 
endeavours.  The  reasons  for  such  a  preference  is 
economic  to  a  large  extent,  since  the  volumes  of  vege¬ 
tative  material  will  provide  nutrients  for  the  soil  and 
consequently  higher  yields.  The  White  Meo  cultivator 
knowa  more  about  the  plants  in  his  regions  and  the  uses 
to  which  they  can  be  put  than  most  plains  people*  He 
is  keenly  sensitive  of  the  many  different  aspects  of 
plants  which  make  up  the  vegetation  of  his  region. 
Further  he  is  quite  successful  in  deciding  when 
regeneration  of  vegetation  of  a  swidden  has  reached  a 
stage  where  oluaring  can  take  plaoe  and  new  crops  nay 
be  cultivated. 

Shifting  cultivation  is  not  found  only  in  the 
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tropical  rones,  but  at  this  point  in  tine  the  distribution 
of  shifting  cultivation  as  an  agricultural  system  falls 
chiefly  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics.  Shifting  culti- 
vation  is  still  practiced  in  Korea  and  Jap^n  and  the 
last  crop  of  grain  rye  grown  in  Sweden  by  shifting 
cultivation  was  harvested  in  1918  (Darby ,  1956*210)  | 
however,  it  is  most  frequently  found  in  subtropical 
areas,  where  the  gross  seasonal  shift  of  the  solar  cycle , 
with  its  variations  in  temperature  produces  a  distinct 
se.sonality.  In  the  White  Keo  regions  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
Indocnina  and  southern  China,  primary  cropping  practices 
are  distinctly  seasonal,  with  a  spring  planting  season 
and  an  autumn  harvest  season.  In  northern  Thailand 
these  variations  in  season  includo  distribution  of 
precipitation  primarily  during  the  eunnser  months,  with 
diy  periods  occurring  before  and  after  the  monsoon  rains. 

In  the  early  spring  before  the  firet  rains n  the  extreme 
dry  season  occurs  in  which  clearing  and  burning  may  be 
scheduled  over  a  relatively  long  period.  Variations  in 
temperature  aleo  have  an  impact  on  the  White  Keo  agri¬ 
culture  system,  such  as  the  early  burning  that  occurs 
during  particularly  hot  a*id  dry  seasons.  Viewed  as 
menifeatatione  of  seasonality  the  important  factors 
affecting  crops  ar^  the  length  and  timing  of  the  dry 
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season,  tho  timing  of  the  onset  of  the  rainy 
and  tho  length  of  the  rainy  eeaeon.  The  rice  crop  is 
particularly  affected  by  micro-climatic  changes,  but 
it  io  apparent  that  other  crops  are  also  subject  to 
minor  climatic  variations.  Rice  Is  dictinotly  a  eeasonal 
plant  in  its  maturity  patterns  and  thus  the  planting 
calendar  is  more  critical  for  rice  than  most  other  crops. 
The  i.hite  heo  in  Kae  liai  pay  close  attention  to  the 
solar— cycle  calendar  for  this  reason. 

It  is  evident  tha*  the  biotic  environment  of  the 
oub-tropicol  monsoon  regions  whioh  the  White  Keo  inhabit 
have  a  direct  effect  on  their  particular  system  of 
shifting  cultivation.  Kany  different  aspects  of  the 
biotic  environment  have  been  considered  in  relation  to 
the  White  iieo  communities.  The  White  Keo  are  primarily 
cultivators  of  upland  rice,  but  as  we  have  seen,  not 
all  communities  grow  rioe.  They  also  cultivate  maims, 
opium  and  potatoes  as  major  orops.  They  do  not 
traditionally  have  gardens  around  or  in  their  villager, 
yet  in  Lhae  the  Haw  and  Thai  residents  have  influenced 
the  construction  of  fenced  garden  plots.  The  cultivators 
also  raise  cattle,  horses,  goats,  pigs*  dogs  and  chickens. 
Cotton  cloth,  iron  tools,  salt,  pottery,,  blankets, 
bottles  and  Thai  medicines  are  purchased  while  opium, 


wild  animals,  peaches,  potatoes  ore  sold,  Deer,  bear,  . 
wild  pig,  jungle  fowl  and  many  other  birdo  are  hunted. 
Bamboo,  rattan,  fibre,  dipt^.arocarpus  leaves  and 
inperata  grass  are  gathered  for  roofing,  Tiooto,  varied 
roots,  green  leafy  vegetables  and  fruits  are  gathered 
primarily  for  local  consumption. 

The  ennual  calendar  of  White  *\eo  cultivators  follows 
from  their  subsistence  activities.  In  early  December 
the  last  of  the  rice  is  harvested,  processed  end 
transported  to  the  village.  This  precludes  the  new 
year  celebrations,  which  may  occasion  hunting.  In 
January  the  opium  pods  are  cropped  and  the  first  felling 
of  trees  in  new  swlddsns  may  occur.  In  February  opium 
crop  harvest  terrains  v  's  and  clearing  commences  in 
earnest.  The  gathezirg  of  wild  root  crops  is  also 
evident.  In  March  clearing  continues  and  burning  takes 
place.  In  April  maize,  potatoes  and  certain  vegetables 
are  planted.  In  May  rice  is  sown,  along  with  bananas 
and  other  supplementary  crops.  The  summer  months  of 
June,  July  and  August  are  passed  in  weeding,  minor 
harvests  and  preparation  for  male#  harvest  and  poppy 
broadcasting  in  September.  In  October  and  November 
weeding  of  opium  oviddens  and  the  harvesting  of  rice  are 
the  predominant  activities.  It  can  be  concluded  from 


this  brief  review  of  Table  IV  that  the  cultivation  of  • 
cereals  and  opium  are  the  major  cropping  activities  and 
that  the  timing  of  these  activities  is  almost  totally 
dependent  on  the  prevailing  environmental  conditions. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  cropping  patterns  of 
Mao  Jai  and  Khae  due  to  the  planting  of  rice  and  peaches 
in  the  former  and  the  absence  of  potato  cultivation) 
vhilo  in  the  latter  the  situation  is  reversed.  Hunting 
and  gathering  are  occasional  activities  in  both  villages 
and  add  little  to  the  food  source. 

Labour  Unite 

Shifting  cultivation  techniques)  ouch  as  inter** 
cropping  and  succession  cropping,  make  constant  demands 
on  the  expenditure  of  and  organisation  of  labour.  When 
they  are  not  cropping,  shifting  cultivators  are  felling, 
burning,  weeding,  gathering  or  constructing.  One  type 
of  agricultural  work  or  another  is  required  throughout 
the  year.  In  Kae  Kai  where  rice  may  be  considered,  if 
not  the  major,  the  most  important  orop,  it  is  the  only 
grain  not  extensively  intercropped.  The  margins  of  the 
rico  swiddens  and  areas  around  the  field  shelters  are 
planted  with  squashes  and  other  vegetables.  Rice 
cultivation  in  Kae  Kai  seems  to  determine  the  principal 


seasonal  variations  in  the  expenditure  of  labour. 

Most  of  the  foiling  and  clearing  occurring  in  the  hot 
season  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  new  rice 
swiddens,  The  critioal  timing  of  rice  sowing  in  Kay 
is  a  period  of  hard  work  and  maximum  ewidden  labour 
participation.  During  tho  intermediate  growing  season 
other  cultivation  activities,  such  as  the  weeding  of 
rico  swiddens  and  harvesting  of  maize  are  demanding 
but  require  lees  expenditure  of  energy  than  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  rice,  i 

Rice  cultivation  absorbs  more  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  Mae  Hal  cultivators  than  any  other  crop. 

It  ie  noteworthy  that  the  ritnal  elaok  season  comes  after 
the  rice  harvest  hoa  been  completed  and  before  the 
clearing  of  new  ewiddens  commences.  However  even  in 
this  short  period  of  less  than  a  fortnight,  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  opium  harvest# 

In  Khae  village  the  timing  of  labour  expenditure 
1b  somewhat  altered  by  the  absenoe  of  rice  cultivation. 
Potato  cropping  with  a  much  8horter  growing  period  fills 
whf  s  would  otherwise  be  the  slack  periods  in  May  and 
November,  in  addition  to  intensifying  labour  output  in 
July  and  September#  For  both  of  these  crops  it  is  the 
labour  effort  which  a  swldden  unit  oan  muster  at  clearing. 


planting  and  harvesting  that  determines  the  else  of 
the  swidden  it  can  cultivate  (Leach,  1949*27) •  'Agri¬ 
cultural  work  at  these  times  requires  the  full-time 
participation  of  all  able-bodied  members  01  each  house¬ 
hold*  tJiae  cultivators,  not  dependent  on  their  own 
efforts  for  the  main  staple  of  their  diet,  hire  labour 
from  outside  their  village  and  engage  in  hired  labour 
or  labour  exchange  within  their  community,  The  potato 
crop  is  sold  to  Thai  merchants.  Thus  Khae  villagers 
pioduce  two  cash  crops,  potatoes  and  opium.  Only  maise 
is  cultivated  primarily  for  local  consumption.  In 
economic  terms,  Khae  may  be  said  to  be  a  more  advanced 
production  unit,  for  the  main  staple  of  their  diet  is 
acquired  through  trade.  The  agricultural  specialisation 
in  Khae  has  made  tho  villagers  dependent  on  their  non- 
heo  neighbours  for  survival,  Khae  villagers  have  not 
given  up  rice  cultivation  without  controversy  within 
the  community.  Older  members  of  the  community  argue 
that  the  techniques  of  White  Keo  rice  cultivation  are 
being  forgotten  and  that  the  village  must  rely  on  the 
capricious  Karen  fanners.  The  majority,  however,  point 
out  that  although  Karen  rice  is  inferior,  more  prosperity 
can  be  had  by  selling  potatoes  to  the  Thais  and  opium 
to  tho  Karen,  Khae  informants  admit  that  neither  of 
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these  arguments  is  complete,  Soaroity  of  land  and  labour 
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are  the  primary  factors  wlilch  have  led  the  Khae 
villagers  to  abandon  rice*  Dryland  rice  requires 
newly  cleared  land  efter  the  first  or  second  cropping 
end  such  land  is  simply  not  available  in  Kh~e,  Rice 
cultivation  also  necessitates  periods  of  intensive 
labour*  with  no  monetary  return,  only  local  consumption* 
Dryland  rice  production  cannot  support  hired  labour# 

The  xuxae  villagers  living  in  close  proximity  to  tho 
haren  rice  terraces  see  that  wet  rice  can  be  grown 
year  after  year  in  terraced  fields,  Karen  cultivators 
desire  opium  and  will  trade  rice  for  opium  in  an 
exchange  system  which  the  Khae  villagers  consider 
favourable*  Thai  merchants  in  Chom  Thong  and  Chiengm-1 
have  a  growing  market  for  potatoes#  The  Khae  villagers 
obtain  Thai  currency  for  potatoes  and  purchase  Thai 
hard  goods  with  the  return  from  the  sale  of  the  potato 
crop*  The  advantages  of  potato  cropping  over  rice  are 
four-fold  i  two  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  cultivated 
during  one  agricultural  cycle j  potato  swiddens  con  bs 
cultivated  for  a  longer  period  than  rice  swiddens,  thus 
requiring  less  clearing  of  forest;  potatoes  are  a  cash 
crop  bringing  a  favourable  economic  return;  and  finally, 
potatoes  require  less  intensive  labour  than  dryland  rice* 
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It  would  bo  valuable  to  cake  eome  comparisons 
between  labour  expended  in  rice  production  with  that 
in  potato  cultivation*  However,  figures  obtained  in 
£hao  and  Mao  Kai  during  the  1966  agriculture  cycle  art 
not  reliable  duo  to  tho  largo  number  of  variables  involved* 
The  time  oxpended  on  potato  planting  on  a  rai  of  land 
in  Hhae  v/ao  found  to  be  approximately  two  days  Ion  er 
than  nn  equivalent  size  plot  sown  in  rice  at  Hae  Kai 
village*1  The  total  time  expanded  in  dibbling  and 
sowing  the  experimental  rice  plot  was  four  and  a  >»>if 
days*  ‘..'coding,  on  tho  other  hand,  was  a  major  part  of 
rice  cultivation,  whereas  potato  swiddens  were  often 


1.  There  are  2.2  rai  per  acre.  The  following  estimates 
of  time  expended  in  nan  days  per  rai  provides  only 
a  rough  approximation  for  the  'Jiajor  crops  culti¬ 
vated*  lio  consideration  is  taken  of  the  division 
of  labour  or  ve.r;  ing  clearing,  planting  and 
harvesting  conditions* 

Felling,  slashing  and  burning  -  15  days  in  primary 
forest,  six  days  in  secondary  forest* 

Planting 

hice  (dibbling  and  sowing)  4$ 

Maine  (turning  soil  and  covering)  9 
Potato  (turning  soil  and  oovering)  6$ 

Opium  poppy  (broadcasting  )  $ 

Harvesting 

dice  (reaping,  threshing  and  winnowing)  11 

Maine  (picking)  4 

Potato  (digging)  7 

Opium  poppy  Uucieing  and  collecting)  15 


not  weeded  at  all  during  the  growing  period*  It  was 
the  lengthy  harvesting  of  rice  which  indicated  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  time  caved  in  potato  cultivation. 
The  digging  up  of  potatoes,  though  laborious,  took 
four  days  leaa  than  an  equivalent  one-hundred  square 
metre  area  of  rice.  The  total  time  expended  in  rice 
harvest  was  eleven  days.  Threshing  sorting  and 
wianw.;ing  are  included  in  the  tine  required  for  the 
harvesting  of  rice.  But  again  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  not  a  valid  measure  of  the  labours  involved, 
for  it  only  considers  the  time  involved  and  not  such 
variables  as  the  sex  and  age  of  harvesters,  their 
physical  fitness  or  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  in 
their  performance  of  the  task,  JFor  example,  in  rice 
harvest  there  is  considerably  more  division  of  labour 
than  during  the  extracting  of  potatoes.  Cutting  and 
carrying  and  winnowing  are  predominantly  male  activities, 
while  women  stack,  thresh  and  sort,  although  this 
division  of  labour  is  only  observed  in  households  with 
sufficient  numbers  of  both  sexes  to  make  it  feasible* 

In  the  potato  harvest  men,  women  and  children  dig  out 
the  crop,  and  it  is  usually  the  horses  which  carry  the 
baskets  of  potatoes  to  the  village  and  market,  ?or 
meaningful  comparison,  however,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  have  eone  estimate  of  the  total  labour  expended  in  * 
agricultural  endeavoure  over  an  nnn»»i  cyole  by  all 
nembtre  of  a  representative  cample  of  household  unite 
together  with  a  measure  of  the  productivity  of  that 
labour. 

One  of  the  mos+  important  aspects  of  awidden 
labour  organisation  in  White  lieo  communities  ie  the 
divxo^on  of  labour  within  the  household,  for  the  house¬ 
hold  is  the  basic  economic  unit.  The  houoehold  may  be 
equivalent  to  an  elementary,  polygamous  or  extended 
family,  however,  group  labour  13  not  essential  at  any 
one  phase  of  the  agricultural  cycle.  Small  families 
such  as  that  of  Pia  Sae  YaJ  in  Khae  and  even  single 
individuals  may  constitute  self-sufficient  swiddeu  unitr, 
ulthvJg**  dij,l**nd  rice  cultivation,  combined  with  maize/ 
opium  cultivation  demands  the  participation  of  both 
rexes  or  at  least  two  individuals  at  certain  stages,  as 
was  illustrated  by  the  Pow  Sae  Lis  household  schedule 
(Table  XII),  While  in  most  ewidden  units  felling  was 
largely  limited  to  males,  in  many  households  both  sexes 
participated  in  all  phases  of  swidden  work.  In  the 
larger  household  units  roles  were  differentiated  mainly 
in  felling,  rice  planting,  harvesting  and  in  the  gathering 
of  food  and  village  chores.  In  the  sviddens  the  division 


of  labour  ia  less  evident  than  in  the  village,  where 
women  pursued  household  o bores  and  sewing* 

i’he  household  can  be  equated  with  the  awidden  unit 
and  a  group  of  ewidden  units  sometimes  Jointly  dear  a 
single  area  when  it  is  advantageous*  After  olearing 
is  completed,  however,  the  area  is  divided  up  between 
the  participating  swidden  units  according  to  manpower 
supplied#  This  type  of  Joint  labour  effort  is  more 
common  in  Mae  bui  where  there  is  a  form  of  communal 
labour  exchange  during  felling.  When  additional  labour 
is  needed  in  Khae  village  to  encure  that  swiddens  are 
ready  for  burning  and  planting  before  the  seasonal 
cnangea,  workers  are  frequently  hired  from  either  poorer 
household b  within  the  village  or  the  neighbouring  Karen 
communities*  In  both  communities  supplemental  labour 
is  recruited  on  a  local  basic  in  proportion  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  swidden  activity*  There  ore  not  any 
organised  working  groups  other  than  the  owidden  units 
based  on  individual  households* 

Settlement'  Patterns 

Settlement  patterns  in  the  two  communities  are 
influenced  by  three  major  conditions  i  the  proximity  cf 
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the  swiddoao  to  tho  Village ,  the  availability  of  oliaax. 
foroot  or  adequately  fallowed  secondary  growth,  and 
residence  in  a  conaunity  of  cxfficiunt  sise  to  orovide 
an  adequate  number  o t  acceptable  marriage  partners. 


As  swidden  oitde  near  to  a  villa.;®  settlement 
become  scarce  due  to  fallowing,  the  cultivator  must 
shift  his  swiddons  further  from  his  place  of  reaidenoe. 

Ho  *vort  he  must  not  clear  site3  so  distant  from  the 
village  that  the-  tine  taken  to  reach  hie  swidden  does 
not  warrant  tho  work  effort  ho  muat  expend  on  the 
cultivation  of  his  owlddea.  During  planting,  harvesting 
and  specific  growth  phases  crops  must  receive  adequate 
daily  core.  Although  many  villagers  indicate  that  they 
would  prefer  to  remain  settled  at  village  sites  for 
lonjer  periods  than  the  usual  ten  to  fifteen  years,  the 
lack  of  available  land  for  cultivation  after  such  a 
residency  period  forces  then  to  look  for  new  sites. 

Thus  the  White  Keo  settlement  pattern  follows  the  demands 
of  their  economy.  Cultivators,  whose  awiddens  are 
considered  too  renoved  fron  their  place  of  residence, 
move  from  tb*lr  original  villages  to  a  new  site  where 
adequate  agricultural  land  can  be  found  nearby  or  re¬ 
locate  in  a  site  nearer  to  their  present  ewiddens*  The 
resettlement  of  both  Jak  Kyn  and  Khae  can  be  attributed 


to  proximity  faotors#  Another  lector  affectin g  the 
settlement  pattern  la  the  need  to  protect  the  ewiddens 
from  predators,  although  the  contiguous  expansion  of 
whl^e  Kao  shifting  patterns  discourages  faunal  precetion# 
Shis  problem  la  solved  by  periodical  rtsidency  In  the 
field  shelter,  during  the  phasos  when  crops  are  most 
susceptible  to  depradation#  It  is  ironioal  that  the 
shiiT.  pattern  whloh  is  most  effective  in  preventing 
faunal  depredation  retards  reforestation  by  cresting 
wide  stretches  of  grassland  where  forest  species  arn 
excluded#  It  riay  be  that  White  heo  field  shift  patterns 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  are  responsible  for 
the  large  grassland  or  savanna  areas  associated  with 
their  settlements#  Ieikowitc  (Irilccwitc,  1951:32,142) 
for  example,  compares  the  Keo  with  the  Lecet  settlements 
vhsre  there  appeare  to  be  no  reforestation  problem# 

Since  both  the  Lamet  and  the  .hits  Keo  inhabit  climatic 
sonos  with  long  dry  seasons  and  other  similar  environ* 
mental  characteristics  the  distinct  variation  between 
them  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  lamet  communities 
remain  ccflertasy  for  several  generations,  while  the  White 
Keo  villages  move  their  settlements  more  frequently  in 
an  effort  to  be  near  their  swiddens  and  suitable  forestsd 
areas  for  clearing#  Chua  the  White  Keo  live  in  mors 
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dispersed  and  mobile  communities.  Both  the  lamet  and 
the  A'hite  Keo  cultivators  move  back  and  forth  between 
their  evidden  shelters  and  vilifies.  However  the  Leunet 
spend  lunger  poriods  in  their  rice  cwiddeno  than  do  the 
hae  hai  cultivators.  Often  on  entire  ;fh5te  Keo  household 
will  move  to  the  rice  swiddon  for  up  to  two  weeks  during 
weeding  and  just  prior  to  harvest,  when  the  riponing 

cf  grain,  nple?  too  ciav  nto  ngob.  attract  flocks 
of  birds,  Although  the  Kae  hTai  cultivators,  when 
compared  to  the  Lamet,  spend  relatively  short  periods 
in  their  field  shelters,  it  is  clear  that  shifting  culti¬ 
vation  has  some  influence  on  the  diepersel  of  settle¬ 
ments,  for  it  requires  that  villege  houses  be  partially 
vacated  d-ring  certain  phases  of  the  swidden  cycle.  In 
contrast  to  periodical  rice  Bwidden  residence,  Kae  Nai 
cultivators  spent  very  little  time  in  their  maize/opiua 
Bwiddens,  Ehae  cultivators,  who  do  not  practise  rica 
cultivation,  with  certain  exceptions,  rarely  spent 
extended  periods  in  thoir  potato  or  maiss/opium  fields. 

It  aay  be  conjectured  then  that  upland  rice  cultivation 
has  an  indirect  effect  on  the  dispersal  of  White  Keo 
settlements. 

Another  notable  similarity  between  rice  01’ltivating 
in  Mae  Kai  and  the  Lanet  villeges  as  described  by 


Izikowitz  (Izikowitz,  19i>1:Q1-J4),  ic  the  fact  that 
whea  villages  segment  and  move  to  new  sites,  it  is 
usually  only  for  short  distances*  A a  already  described, 
the  segmentation  of  too  hai  households,  which  resulted 
in  the  settlement  of  Jak  kyn,  was  proaptod  primarily  by 
a  desire  to  be  closer  to  awiddeha  and,  in  particular, 
lice  swiddeno  which  have  to  be  phased  out  of  rice  culti¬ 
vation  within  two  years  after  clearing*  Since  most  of 
the  ritual  and  community  activities  of  toe  liui  end  Jak 
hyn  continue  to  be  carried  out  together,  it  ie  clear 

t.iat  economic  reasons  wars  the  cost  important  consideration 
in  the  segmentation. 

Clear  advantages  arise  in  moving  to  a  site  which 
is  oasilj  accessible  to  the  original  settlement.  Maximal 
lineage  exogamy  prohibits  marriages  within  the  surname 
group,  thus  limiting  the  choice  of  eligible  females, 
xn  a  villaga  of  five  or  six  households,  and  a  single 
maximal  lineage  such  as  hong  Kao  there  are  no  marriage- 
able  females,  while  in  too  h7ai,  a  village  of  two 
lineages  and  seven  households,  the  domeatio  cycle  and 
other  mfrvc*: roblo  circumstances  may  seriously  limit 
tme  choice  of  females.  The  villagers  are  aware  of  this 
problem,  ao  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  segmentation 
of  the  Chong  Sae  VaJ  minor  lineage  in  Khae,  Thus  they 


prefer  new  sites  which  are  either  relatively  accessible 
to  the  origin-'!  community  or  at  least  within  range  of 
other  hit®  hoo  villages*  The  development  of  the 
complex  of  villages  in  the  Mae  Uai  region  ck.n  more 
clearly  be  understood  in  this  context,  as  well  as  the 
events  at  ‘dhae,  which  in  contrast  has  developed  different 
settlement  patt07ns,  possibly  due  in  part'  to  the  laok 
of  rice  cultivation. 

In  point  cf  fact  the  shifting  cultivator  faces  a 
choice  between  living  in  permanent  and  oluBtored  settle¬ 
ments  and  periodically  spending  tine  in  his  field  shelter, 
when  crops  and  in  particular  rice  need  the  cost  attention, 
or  living  permanently  in  his  owiddona.  Ae  Izikewitx 
(Tzikov/itz,  1951:142)  ha3  suggested  it  may  be  the 
presence  of  large  domestic? ted  animals  that  encourages 
the  former  settlement  patterns.  All  White  lieo  livestock 
with  the  exception  of  horses  ore  kept  within  the  village 
and  its  surrounding  areas*  Pigs  and  chickens  never  move 
far  from  the  village  itself,  w'hile  tl:c  cattle  and  goats 
graze  and  browse  nearby  forest  and  grassy  areas.  However, 
the  nanv  annnrent  exceptions  to  this  type  of  nninqi 
husbandry  make  this  argument  difficult  to  accept* 


not  reproducible 
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nights  Over  Land 

Socio  variation  exists  in  the  conceptual  attitudes 
of  villagers  in  iiae  i.ai  and  i  liac  on  righto  over  laud* 

Hie  villagers  consider  land  surrounding  their  coluj  unity 
no  land  and  territory  which,  in  thoory  at  least,  is  in 
control  of  t'ao  household  units  of  the  village.  Although 
each  community  considers  that  its  minimal  lineages  iiave 


priority  cultivation  rights  over  land  witiiin  a  radius 
of  several  nilea,  the  villago  ao  a  political  unit  does 
not  hold  cl siin  to  land  itself.  Nevertheless  Khae 
villagers  have  delimited  tracts  of  forested  land  for 
clearing  purposes  and  a  relatively  well-defined  boundary 
between  themselves  and  Horen  cultivators.  While  in 
practice  imaginary  boundary  is  of  ton  ignored,  it 
appears  to  Xorn  the  basis  for  argunoats  in  disputes  with 
the  Karon  over  land. 

In  contrasty  liao  liai  cultivators  de-onphasijjo  the 
inportanoo  of  villago  lands  and  fields.  2ho y  point  out 
that  an  villages  split  up  and  raovo  to  now  sites  nearby, 
It  is  impossible  to  dofine  geographical  cultivation 


areas,  ?'nny  households..  of  Jiao  Nai  cultivate  rico  sviddang 
which  are  nearer  to  Jak  Kyni,  a^d  in  one  case,  Pui  village 


than  to  Jiao  Kui,  lo  dofine  boundaries  undor  such 


circumstances  would  plaoo  hardship  on  all  cultivators. 


Th«  Whit#  Meo  ei-e  similar  to  many  other  shifting 
cultivators  with  unilinear  doocent  groups,  such  as  the 
Iannis,  of  Madagascar  (Linton,  1933t4C),  the  Kachin  of 
Burma  (Leach,  1954*155)  and  the  Tiv  of  Nigeria  (Bohannon, 
1954131),  in  that  there  are  distinctive  differences  in 
the  aotual  rights  whioh  the  lineages  have  in  land. 

Larger  social  groups,  suoh  as  minor  and  major  lineages, 
have  control  over  tracts  of  land  only  in  so  far  as 
contiguous  swidden  units  are  usually  equivalent  to 
agnatioally  related  households.  This  kin  relationship 
is  perceived  in  terms  of  related  social  groups  rather 
than  individuals.  Sinoe  lineage  members  tend  to 
ooalesoe  and  support  each  other  with  reference  to  lineage 
affiliation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  localised  lineages 
tend  to  cultivate  adjacent  fields.  Disputes  over  land 
are  usually  settled  within  the  smallest  lineage  segment 
involved  in  the  litigation,  plnub.  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  find  a  relative  outside  the  disputing  lineage  segments 
who  can  make  an  omloable  settlement,  tu  plaub.  If  the 
diopute  is  with  another  maximal  lineage  or  non-Meo, 
a  settlement  is  usually  fined,  txiav  plaub.  by  either 
the  village  headman  or  by  a  Joint  agreement  between  the 
headmen  of  the  communities  concerned ,  In  most  cucos  of 
dispute  there  is  a  consoioua  effort  to  maintain 
harmonious  interpersonal  relations  even  during  the  heat 
of  the  controversy. 


Clearing  of  forest  establishes  the  right  to 
cultivate  a  stridden  beyond  the  time  when  the  field  has 
been  left  fallow  for  reforestation#  Onoe  fallowed  the 
field  oan  be  used  as  common  grazing  land  for  the  village 
livestock,  but  the  original  cultivator's  rights  to  the 
land  are  not  abandoned  unless  he  speoifically  relinquishes 
those  rights  to  another  swidden  unit  or  moves  from  the 
village  to  another  region#  Usufruct  rights  to  land  are 
held  only  as  long  as  the  cultivator  is  prepared  to  assert 
these  rights  by  permanent  residence.  This  system  of 
relatively  permanent  rights  to  delimited  areas  of 
secondary  forest  is  not  linguistically  distinguished  from 
primary  forest  in  relation  to  rights  ovor  it,  but  rather 
in  reference  to  the  extent  of  forest  regeneration. 

Primary  and  late  secondary  forest  are  both  referred  to 
as  zoov.  If  a  right  over  secondary  forest  ia  not  knovm 
in  the  community,  an  interested  cultivator  may  begin 
olearipg  and  by  this  act  asoortain  whether  any  other 
awiddon  unit  claims  usufruot  rights#  However,  the 
mobility  of  V.'hite  Meo  villages  in  the  past  appears  to 
have  mitigated  the  chance  of  this  type  of  land  dispute, 
for  by  the  time  the  forest  has  regenerated,  the  villagers 
have  often  moved  away  from  the  region#  During  the  period 
from  January  1966  to  June  1967,  more  dispute o  ovor  rights 
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to  land  were  reoorded  in  Kaae  village  than  Kae  Kai  and 
aoet  of  the  dieputee  were  concerned  with  rights  to 
secondary  forest  plots  whioh  were  reaohing  the  stage 
of  regrowth  when  recultivation  was  feasible.  Since  Khae 
village  in  undergoing  a  more  immediate  shortage  of  land 
than  Kae  Kai,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  demand  for 
x  J  what  soaroe  land  was  available  caused  more  conflicts. 
Other  factors ,  such  as  the  temporary  migration  of  Khae 
to  Laos,  might  also  have  aggravated  the 
situation,  for.  in  theory,  by  moving  to  another  region 
the  cultivators  abandoned  their  rights  in  Khae  swiddens. 
U  Nevertheless,  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  as  land 
grows  ocaroo,  only  two  options  are  open  to  cultivators: 
they  muet  either  move  to  a  new  area,  or  more  vigorously 
protect  what  land  is  availabls  from  the  increased  demand. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  former  response  to  land 
scarcity  results  in  the  continuance  of  ehifting  culti¬ 
vation,  while  the  latter  may  lead  to  greater  claims  on 
available  land  an  1  eventually  some  form  of  permanent 
rights  over  land,  however,  the  facts  in  Kao  Kai  and  Khae 
do  not  conform  to  such  an  evolutionary  process.  Kae  Hai 
village,  wi  ,h  its  growing  peach  crop  and  externally 
restricted  movement,  may  be  more  dlrcoted  toward  a 
sedentary  agricultural  system  than  Khae,  Tho  villagers 
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themselves  often  debate  the  faot  that  fruit  tree  farming 
restricts  their  flhort  term  movements*  By  continuing  to 
plant  peaoh  trees  they  have  accepted,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  quasi-permanent  agricultural  system.  Only  observation 
of  these  two  communities  over  a  twenty-year  span  could 
provide  a  definite  indication  of  the  trend  toward 
sedentary  agriculture,  but  given  the  pattern  of  White 
Meo  response  to  ohangiug  economic  conditions,  it  soems 
unlikely  that  all  households  within  a  community  would 
opt  for  permanent  settlement,  A  sedentary  way  of  life 
still  remains  incompatible  with  the  type  of  shifting  rice 
cultivation  practiced  by  most  White  Meo  communities, 

Sise  of  Communities 

The  eizo  of  Mae  Kai  and  Khae  may  to  a  large  extent 
be  influenced  by  the  type  of  shifting  cultivation  which 
they  practice.  Shifting  rice  cultivation  in  combination 
with  intercropped  maize  and  opium  poppy  necesoitatoo 
email  dispersed  communities  if  cultivators  are  not  living 
permanently  in  their  awiddens,  The  need  for  adequate 
land,  eapeoially  in  a  situation  of  scarcity,  forces  the 
White  Meo  to  settle  at  greater  distances  from  each  other 
than  would  be  necessary  under  conditions  of  sedentary 


agrioulture.  The  dlotanoe  hetwoen  communities  affects 
the  interaction  and  relationships  between  individuals, 
household a  and  llnoage  groups  which  might  otherwise 
have  more  interpersonal  contact.  The  mountainous 
terrain  in  which  the  White  Meo  villages  are  situated 
Also  curtails  oontaot  between  small  dispersed  communities. 
In  Kae  Nai,  except  for  frequent  interaction  with  Jak 
Kyn  villagers  and  the  daily  sojourn  of  sohool  children 
to  Pul,  visits  between  communities  are  reserved  for 
ritual  occasions  end  specif io  purposee.  Many  of  the 
older  members  of  Kae  Nai  rarely  leave  the  village  except 
for  their  swiddena.  Khae  village,  which  comprises  260 
individuals  to  the  123  in  the  combined  villages  of  Kao 
Kai  and  Jak  Kyn,  does  not  praotice  rice  cultivation 
(Tables  X  and  XI).  The  larger  communit;'  has  even  less 
interpersonal  contact  betv/een  villages  than  Kae  Nai. 
Infrequent  visits  to  Khun  Klang  for  marriages t,  feasts 
and  New  Year  ceremonies  are  the  major  occasiono  for 
inter-village  contact.  Nevertheless,  within  the  region 
where  social  relations  ore  on  o  more  formal  level  than 
within  the  community,  most  individuals  aro  interrelated 
through  kin  and  affinal  ties  and  ere  personally  known 
to  each  other.  The  villagers  in  Khae  express  a  definite 
doubt  that  the  village  would  maintain  its  present  size 
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if  they  resumed  rice  cultivation.  They  note  the 
scarcity  of  land  and  the  groat  distance  between  the 

a 

village  and 'areas  where  dryland  rice  could  be  cultivated. 

There  io  not  sufficient  land  for  a  community  the  size 
of  Khae  to  cultivate  rice,  given  the  terrain  and  lack 
of  primary  forest  in  the  area*  The  villagers  are  aware 
of  epciil  change  brought  about  by  dividing  up  large 
villages  into  smaller  communities.  They  indicate  that 
immediately  after  splitting  up,  visiting  between  smaller, 
segmented  villages  is  frequent,  especially  among  the 
youth  and  unmarried  individuals.  Gradually  visiting 
tapers  off  until  it  beoomea  an  oooasional  event.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  variations  in  the  sice  of  White  Keo  communi¬ 
ties,  the  number  of  individuals  included  in  one’s  sphere 
of  ordinary  social  contact  does  not  routinely  exceed 
the  members  of  the  villago. 

As  a  limiting  factor  on  the  size  of  the  communities, 
land  lias  a  hearing  on  lineage  structure,  since  large 
communities  oan  only  develop  when  tho  furthest  swiddens 
are  near  enough  to  justify  the  time  taken  to  reach  thorn. 

This  faotor  has  a  tondenoy  to  create  small  communities, 
eapeoially  in  agriculturally  marginal  terrain,  Cnco  all 
the  good  swiddon  sites  aro  occupied,  it  is  not  possible 
for  new  lineages  to  eettlo  in  tho  village  or  old  lineages 
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to  expand  to  any  great  also  before  segmentation  takes 
place*  However,  when  the  original  settlers  move  from 
the  Tillage ,  the  land  is  once  again  opened  up  to  new 
lineages  which  must  consider  the  suitability  of  the  site 
and  the  feasibility  of  the  surrounding  land*  Lineages 
occupying  communities  with  good  soils  and  topography 
can,  therefore,  remain  in  a  village  site  longer, 
expanding  up  to  the  limits  imposed  on  then  by  the 
availability  of  agricultural  land*  Thus  in  certain 
areas,  such  as  the  White  Meo  community  of  Huai  Sae  in 
Petchaboon  Province,  where  large,  continuous  areas  of 
land  exist,  villages  and  their  looal  lineages  are  ublo 
to  grow  to  considerable  size* 

In  other  areas,  auch  as  those  in  Chiengmai  Provinca 
whore  the  terrain  is  rough  and  broken,  lineages  move 
away  when  land  becomes  scarce*  Koro  often  them  not  this 
move  was  to  a  nearby  location,  thereby  permitting  the 
segmented  households  to  remain  members  of  the  lineages 
in  their  original  villages.  With  the  passage  of  time 
the  linoageo  in  the  two  communities  become  les3  inter¬ 
dependent,  forming  a  balanced  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
major  lineage  equivalent  in  else  and  position  with  that 
of  their  original  sottlel*ht«  Jak  Kyn  is  an  example 
of  this  type  of  segmentary  prooeso* 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lineage  group  moves  to 
a  now  site  so  distant  from  thair  original  village  thav 
there  ie  no  social  communication  or  economic  orohange 
betwoon  tho  now  community  and  the  old,  fission  has  taken 
place,  ilather  than  crofting  new  eogconta,  tho  original 
community  has  lost  lineage  members.  Although  there  io 
no  d.-iiiito  sooial  or  oaonooic  break  between  Khae  and 
Khun  Klong  villagoo,  they  aro  far  mox'o  dispersed  than 
ila©  i«ai  and  Jak  Kyn,  and  interohango  is  minimal  by 
comparison. 

Conclusion 

In  tho  >vhite  K go  communities  of  Mae  Nai  and  Khae, 
shifting  cultivation  permits  a  system  in  which  tho 
fundamental  socio-economic  unit,  tho  household,  occupies 
an  interdependent  poBition.  Households  are  equivalent 
to  tho  economic  unit  of  production,  the  swidden  unit, 
and  as  the  minimal  lineage,  they  aro  the  unit  through 
which  property  io  transferred.  This  interdependence 
is  rani foot  in  tho  ugnatic  residential  clusters  which 
aako  up  village  communities  and  in  the  web  of  kinship 
tioo  which  radiate  throughout  tho  lineage  oyster,  to 
the  founder  of  each  maximal  lineage.  Nevertheless, 
there  io  a  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency  maintained 


by  houoehold3  in  tha  econcraio  sphere,  for  it  is  lire© 
enough  to  meet  tho  demands  of  swidden  labour  and  email 
enough  to  be  able  to  organize  successfully  its  swidden 
activities  and  to  control  its  production  end  consumption 
according  to  itn  c«/n  requirements.  The  techniques  of 
ohifting  cultivation  do  not  appear  to  interfere  v/ith 
the  racial  organization,  nor  could  it  bo  concluded  that 
the  social  organization  limits  tho  capabilities  of 
shifting  cultivation.  Both  systems  appear  to  complement 
each  ether  and  these  two  ma;Jor  parameters  of  Vhito  heo 
society  have  adapted  thenselveo  to  tho  environment. 

It  is  iapocoible  to  state  confidently  that  tho 
White  Keo  social  organisation.  produced  a  particular 
sottlciuent  pattern,  for  there  io  too  much  variation 
exhibited  among  the  shifting  cultivators  of  gout! oast 
Asia  alono,  Likcv/ioo  it  does  not  appear  conclusive  that 
tho  social  organization  of  tho  V.'hito  1 .00  hen  influenced 
tho  typo  of  oettlemont  patterns  in  Krte  Nai  and  Khne. 
However  thoir  highly  integrated  social  organization  nay 
influence  the  closely  integrated  cropping  practices, 
which  in  turn  favour  village  nottlcaont.  Whito  1. 00 
households  are  not  frooly  mobile,  for  they  arc  hold 
together  by  ties  of  kinship  and  affinity.  Although  a 
household  my  movo  to  another  village  independently , 
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this  is  a  rare  occurrence  and  only  happona  If  It  hao 
kinship  or  affinal  ties  in  a  cecortd  community.  Hover- 
thelooo,  the  mobility  of  Uiite  loo  households  which 
serr.ent  ns  clusters  or  i  rcupo  of  ngnaticolly  related 
households  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  rise  of  wider 
social  groups  v’ith  polit  cal  functions.  Tios  botwcon 
famil  5*""  rcoult  from  affiliation  in  widor  lineage  groups 
which  require  an  understanding  of  the  classification  of 
aocial  roles  between  rolativeo  and  neighbours.  Although 
social  groups  larger  than  tho  household  family,  cuo.b , 
have  no  legal  statue,  they  do  givn  and  expect  support 
from  related  lineages.  Tho  functioning  and  dissolution 
of  tho  household  family  docs  affect  the  entire  localised 
lincago. 

As  an  economic  system,  shifting  cultivation 
stimulates  a  creator  degree  of  nobility  by  household 
unit3  than  sedentary  agriculture.  However,  there  in 
a  considerable  dogreo  of  permanency  in  Mao  Hai  and  Xhae 
which  nay  in  port  bo  influoncod  by  lineage  affiliations 
and  tho  dosiro  to  remain  in  communities  of  nufficlont 
ciso  to  proviso  a  ran  c  of  eligible  nurriac®  par  trier  n. 

In  contrast  to  the  social  pressures  toward  permanency 
of  settlement  is  the  scarcity  of  cultivable  land  and  tho 
lack  of  climax  forest  resources.  Those  conditions  have 
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undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of  the  splitting  up  of 
connumitico  for  there  io  no  longer  any  noruranco  that 
the  expanding  community  will  have  oufficient  land  available 
for  .all  ite  members  in  perpetuity.  Jak  l’.yn  vi  lingo  '..an 
founded  primarily  because  of  the  prcacuro  on  land  within 
the  immediate  area  surrounding  Kao  Ilai.  In  IChao  vhero 
forest  io  disappearing  rapidly,  the  villagers  nunt 
eventually  cone  to  a  ccoinion  on  whether  to  novo  to  a 
new  foroctcd  region  or  take  up  a  more  permanent  fern  of 
agriculture.  The  abandonment  of  rice  cultivation  hao 
postponed  tho  tine  when  euch  a  decision  will  have  to  bo 
ncr'e.  Whereas -the  scarcity  of  land  in  hao  Ilai  io 
producing  fiosion,  tho  nore  oevore  pressure  on  land  at 
Dine  village  lias  not  do  f.  r  had  a  eircilar  offcct  because 
naico,  opiun  poppy  and  potatoes  nay  be  cultivated  for 
longer  continuous  periods  than  rice  and  do  not  roquiro 
the  highly  concentrated  nutriontc  of  a  ncv/ly  fcllod 
climax  forest. 

If  a  peasant  society  io  defined  as  a  rural, 
agricultural  community  which  practices  subnictcr.ee 
faming,  tut  also  produces  cropo  that  it  exchanj.on  with 
a  wider  market  (Lehman,  1 965 J 222)  then  both  Khr.o  and  Kao 
Ilai  villagers  can  bo  called  emerging  peasant  conmuniticc. 
Khao  far  more  than  Mae  Nai  is  dependent  on  external 


markets,  For  the  main  staple  of  the  V.’hite  Keo  diet, 
rice,  Xhae  villagers  ere  dependent  on  tvo  localised 
exchange  of  opium  for  rice  with  neighbouring  Keren 
villager!.  Potatoes  are  sold  In  the  lowland  anrkats 
for  hard  goods  and  what  are,  in  effect,  luxury  items 
for  V.'hite  Meo  cultivators,  This  leaven  maize  go  the 
only  reader  oubolctencc  crop* 

As  their  dependence  on  markets  increases  and  the 
White  Meo  assume  a  greater  role  both  in  the  wider 
national  econoalo  otructure  and  In  eoclal  communications 
with  the  larger  lowland  society,  ties  between  local  and 
pintle  rn-ouns  may  become  less  meaningful,  More  emphasis 
will  bo  placed  on  the  economic  ability  to  adept  the 
communities  to  the  boot  agricultural  opportunities  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  they  are  available,  Ir  Mae  llai 
which  has  greater  social  communication  with  tho  Thai 
laacrooulture,  there  is  a  more  regularised  and  direct 
contact  v/ith  tho  lowland  administrative  cpruratuo. 

The  general  attendance  of  Mao  'Ini  children  at  the  Border 
Police  oohool  in  Pui  is  having  a  direct  and  inr.odJ.ato 
influence  on  behaviour  within  the  households  and  kin- 
ohip  ntructuro.  Children  often  know  more  than  their 
perento  on  opecifio  subjects  or  havo  a  widor  range  of 
knowledge.  They  have  booone  lose  dependent  on  tholr 


parents  and  theix*  a^^atic  kin  groups  for  advico  and 
direction,  and  this  is  manifested  in  what  the  al  'er 
villagers  consider  as  a  lack  of  respect  and  veneration 
for  their  anco3tors  and  the  tradition  of  White  !'oo 
society,  1'von  among  the  children,  there  is  circulation 
of  snail  amounts  of  money.  This  process  of  adapting  to 
reaorocul ture  markets  and  institutions  nay  be  paving  the 
way  for  an  ultimate  adoption  of  sedentary  agr leu-1  ture. 

If  White  Ileo  lineages  are  to  maintain  their  eoli- 
darlty,  it  would  se^n  that  two  qualities  inherent  in 
most  peasant  agnatic  lineage  structures  nu3t  be 
olaborated:  the  holding  of  common  property  end  the 
sense  of  lineage  cohosivenoss  through  ancestors.  As 
Freednan  (Freedman,  1 953 t 133)  has  pointed  out,  the 
purest  fora  of  unllinonl  descent  group  is  a  society 
which  is  totally  soraontary  and  tn  which  there  is  no 
rpecialiood  institution  of  government.  In  suoh  societies 
the  whole  of  polltionl  life  is  expressed  in  terns  of 
the  relations  botwoon  segments,  "As  soon  as  political 
centralism  appears,  lineages  are  engaged  in  relations 
which  are  supported  by  values  and  sanctions  from  outride," 
To  explain  why  some  lineages  rather  t‘  an  others  manage 
to  hold  their  nenfi nrs  together,  he  adduced  the  factor 
of  oonnon  property.  It  was  probably  duo  to  the  support 
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Given  to  the  lineage  sys ten  in  the  collection  of  taxes 
olid  other  localised  operations  of  government  which 
allowed  lineages  in  China  to  survive,  Cthe:  than  the 
minimal  lineage  group  which  corresponds  to  the  house¬ 
hold  family  .and  the  swiddon  unit,  lineages  in  J-lae  liai 
and  Khae  do  not  hold  property  in  common.  rh*y  do, 
howov  ,  afford  socio-economic  security  by  assuring 
each  nenbor  of  assistance  in  case  of  need  both  from  the 
lineage  group  itself  and  from  individual  members  of  the 
lineage. 

*/ith  the  exception  of  the  White  lloo  burial  mound 
(I late  rjilll)  and  household  altars  the  lineages  have  no 


enduring  ancestral  jaonuraonto,  such  as  the  Chinese  lineages 
posaooo.  ohifting  cultivation  does  not  permit  permanence 
and  there  iu  a  tendency  for  lineages  to  fission  when 
land  becomes  .scarce,  jJconoaio  necessity  forces  house¬ 
holds  to  leave  the  community  and  contacts  between  separated 
communities  may  not  be  maintained.  In  such  fln.siv  ~d 
lineages,  cohesivencss  is  primarily  within  tvo  lineage 
segment,  so  that  only  proximity  and  veneration  of  common 
ancestors  produce  solidarity  among  agnatic  hln,  .hothor 
tho  fhai-educated  children  of  i*ae  liai  will  contir.ua  to 
believe  that  they  are  dependent  on  their  ancestors  for 
their  own  prosperity  and  welfare  must  remain  for  the 


future  to  dotcraino. 
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Although  it  cannot  bo  stated  tha.  the  particular 
social  organization  found  in  i^ae  iiai  and  ilhae  is 
deterninod  by  the  White  Leo  technology  of  shifting 
cultivation,  the  social  ays  ten  is  largely  dependent 
on  tho  continuation  of  the  <hite  Leo  eoononic  system. 
The  values  of  each  affect  the  other. 
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3 I ioted  in  Tableo*  White  heo  words  and  phraseo  are  fully 
translated  whenever  they  occur  in  the  text*  The 


alphabetizing  la  baeed  on  English  equivalents. 


uv  blc;j 

e.v  dawb 
f  V  cub 

av  liab 

Can  thaw;)  laum 
c  r  •  rv 
cha  roog 

cvo  t'rrrr 

c  :'n\-f  ry w 

Crib  ‘ 

chuaj  daub 

ciuv  dyj 

cib  l'v.i.r 

con 3  npau,1 
coco  yaws 

Cv/U 

cov  no 3  xwa 
car  ntw  t hr '7.1 
co.-  p-;uurv  rye oo 
cov  qhua  tsboob 

cov  qhua  vcuv 

ccv  trwl  laun 
cuab 

cur.hyoe  j  eu*btn*B 


c tic hr  coil 

white'  coil 
blach  toil 

red  noil 

argument  a^aiaut  a  leader 

rice  vino' 

bedroom 

main  livin''  room.  of  loo  house 

(yCOi^A’^piliCci  2'Ci 

nlconin-  pint -"ora 
ccrui.o r.y  aacrot  to  ail  but  minimal 
lino*’.'Te  rembnrn 

common  uai^e  gronn  fc.?  animal  fodder 
vfi”nowin-  fan  to  bio'-  rice  chaff 
UpJ.lt,  CaUboO  V-atl<*  liUii 

open  be.sVrets  "cod  for  carrying  soil, 

pO  vti  »GOt~  f 

okoI  1  flying  insect  v/hich  onto 
young  ri.L.0  uui-i nu 
forrrl  tcc  tin"  of  respect 
tree  bail 1  *  or  pouddiag  *jjj  milling 
rice 

village  elu erf? 

vill  *.  oldern,  another  tnrra 
nort-iorn  Thai  people 
the  bride ’ o  party  at  tvn  marriage 
foa^t 

the  ."roam’s  partv  at  the  marriage 

1  <t  w*u  ti 

villa  •'o  elders 

family  unit  rai-iuin,.  uruW  r  one  roof 
inheritance  of  household  property, 
inducing  cultivation  right j 
the  ninth  month  of  the  lunar 
calendar 


OUaj  lub 


cttfim  r.rlooj 

dlptboecruua  leaf  thatch  for  roofing 

cuoi  r.fiueb 

icn^ths  cr  bundle u  gr  -.1  *or  roofing 

cimra  tr'-v  nees 

P”ck  frame  to  fit  on  c  rony's 
packs auulo 

cub  mov 

ntennad  rice 

cv.J  necb  ©vj-ycij 

bell  uac-tl  to  call  cpirita  to  fa© 
twlv  nppb 

dab  cub 

cooking  lire  cpirit 

(•  b  1  r 

!  £•!. cr  ’ '  vt'  r*i  ;■  0  }  ro V  '  r 

dau  nee o 

lineage  ana  clan  cpirit 

<’  V.  r..l-  -i  t"iv 

fethr  r-rot  •  0  r  r; p i  ri  t 

dab  ntawg  ntuj 

aky  spirit 

dab  ntr :  v  ~ 

the  terrify  r-irit 

dab  poj  ntxoog 

female  jungle  spirit 

c°b  chov  rccj 

front  doer  iririt 

dab  qhov  t7>oo 

pig  fire  cpirit 

dr.b  re  or; 

si  conin'  rear 

dab  cub  h&ub 

place?  spirit 

C  b  sv.y  year 

rcrcery  rrVofied  ir.  tvo  cririt 

dab  tchuaj 

laedicine  spirit 

t*ri  tavrv 

preset:  net*  b*  r’:  cloth  urnd  to  mke 

cloth  sacks 

dr j  fio.1  phoub 

dryir  •*  tVo  rr-ir.e  cr  tv  e  doll: 

dxias  pobkws 

shelling  tre  rrwiise  bv  r.and 

dib 

1  r~o»  1  cllc*  -  re  or.  r/  v.  rlrs 

a  typo  of  cuoumbor 

cML  d  r 

ctrin* d }  "  v?  o’ •—■•v ft p  r^norh 

dob  nr og 

extraction  of  weeds  ly  the  rooto 

f  ob  yeeb 

f  *  y  **  *  c  p  *  t  *  *n  *  i  r  r 

dog  duv 

an  indigenous  tuber 

era 

pesch,  (  run4'*  vul.  'm4>) 

duar 

p,*dv.l6-*ii..o  shovel;  vcod  spoon  for 
r r. tin* '  fro 0.  ^  c  *  *r.  r  0  t 

duav  yeob 

vide  palette  knife  u.,ec  uo  scrape 
partially  dried  tmium  off  tv?»  pod 

falb 

to  divide,  split,  cut  into  sections 

i'aua  tab 

turn!:;  ..oil  ..itb  .  Ovj  „hii a  coding 
of  nmize  ovidden 

haie  coev  nxooj 

debt  incun*ed  by  receiving  advice 
frnc  retroctei  nor  ~n 

h&J.v  noeg 

refers  to  all  Leo  ascended  from 
rn  •  ri-'ir /'l  elm  other 

than  one's  c v.-n  cian 

bong 

1  r.r  of  err/1  silver 

haur  ncca 

euall  Lard  pillow  cor  ©looping 

hlais  yoeb 

to  harvest  otitic 

Lieu 

curved  hoe  ior  wording  in  ttwidden* 
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JV 


hll  nratn  oaib 


the  time  when  the  moon  cones  up 

tutor  tiio  chickens  have  gone  to 
rooot 


i-uab 

vino  a  arid  creepers 

hmnob  .  ^ 

ref-rs  to  nil  Moo  peoples 

Xii-UV 

epcur-liko  pincc  of  bone  used  to 
pierce  maize  cars 

hnab  pi  eg 

tho  .  o  d  of  the  rice 

h  m  tab 

nnrkin.t  of  a  owidden  nito  to 
i.-uiente  owner snip 

hub  pli<* 

the  spirit  caller 

ii'./j  kuis 

tea  I-Otfclo 

hwv  taus 

hatchot 

ib  cuab 

tho  nuclear  family 

ib  lub 

the  first  month  of  tho  lunar 
calendar 

ib  nt'nij  tcb 

a  rz/itV..  n 

ib  zoo 

a  8 ingle  Tillage 

jus  dao 

a  turnip 

joy 

unit  of  measurement  for  opium j 

1  «  l>  i><>>3  « 

3v. ib  coon 

a  corn  borer  v.’hioh  deotroyo  maize 
kernel a 

>i ;)  niab 

instruction  Ivon  without  compen¬ 
sation,  free  advice 

■c  t:n  ob  lub 

twelfth  month  of  tho  lunar  calendar 

kua  dis 

gruel  made  of  rice 

3m  ntxhr.in 

rico  rater 

kuna 

a  bunch  of  bananas 

khoj 

a  most  or  c''‘*‘,'idor 

kwa 

a  nan  of  authority 

!rw 

younger  brother 

kvrvtij 

localised  line ago  group 

Irr/til  ob 

c.'pr’tio  roc  id  once  cluster 

kwvtij  kub 

clan  or  aaxinal  lineage 

:c  art  1,1  tkaj  hub 

diutrnt  patrilineal  "dative a 

kv.vluag 

good  friond  from  one's  own  clan 

1  >  ■  * 

•*-  o 

variety  of  boon 

laj  zoov 

tho  fid go  of  tho  Jungle 

lap  nyleg 

second  -.’coding  of  rico  a  v;  id  don 

Ins  yeeb 

second  weeding  of  opium  poppy  owidden 

laua  noeg 

respected  oi  .or  person 

lawv  plab  tob  • 

sickness  of  the  earth  which  occurs 

when  ov/idden  ia  not  burned 

lev 

plaited  bamboo  mats  for  catcning 

rico  during  threshing  and  winnowing 
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v  > 


(  ) 


liag 

lial  la 

lia$  iu  to be have 

log  com 

looj  ptu& 

looj  tcavb 
loo  kab 
leu  I’.-i 

Iob  tua 

1  />  >-»  w*** 

lUUK  BOjJ  «J>g 
luaj 


A*. 

C5 

it 


luaj  nrog 


luaj  nroj  txij  hawoaug 


a  o icicle 

the  lands  surrounding  the  village 

cultivable-  land 
chopping  block  used  in  food 
preparation 
root  crops 
banana  r.hoot 
third-born  child 
a C: c end— bom  cM' d 
firot-bcm  child 
fourth-born  child 
other  villages  than  ono's  ovm 
initial  cutting  of  un’.orbru.fh  and 
saplings  in  a  new  swidden 
cutting  off  a  clunp  of  v/ends  close 
to  the  ground 

wooding  when  mice  is  as  high  as 

the  knoe 


luaj  teb 

lub  hav  aawj 

lub  cuabton 

lub  dab  clo  j 

lub  kublub 
lub  upleg 

lub  qhov  aawj 

lub  teb  lub  chaw  nyob 

toic  tha.1  yeeb 

lub  teev  keea 

lub  qub  uoa 

lub  7 ah  tohuao  xua 

lub  von  hav 

luv  hav  saw;) 

lv;j 

lw;j  tsrv 


a  cleared  field 

ideal  agricultural  valley  with  a 

slope  cri  one  oide  for  run-off 

inheritance 

water  tr  ugh 

opium  sac  icing  pipe 

v  , ruins  of  rice 

depression  with  high  ground  rising 

all  around  it 

a  field  which  will  not  grow  opium | 

any  n  n-proclu ctivc  land  area 

iron  oap3  put  on  to  dibbling  sticks 

to  strengthen  tips 

the  old  village 

a  slave  its od  to  sift  out  rice  bran 
broad  level  valley  opened  at  one  end 
an  enclosed  valley 
bellows  used  >»v  village  blaokemiths 

blacksmith *n  »ed 


mv  raeob 

1^0,1  koob  ueiig  koog 

rmtub 

iJLa;)  loos 

moo  nplcg 

mov 

nov  kuna 

moq. 

nuab 


tree  seedling 

a  war  r  in  t,  a  go-bo  tween 
term  for  son,  or  brother* a  eon 
rattan  basket  for  temporary  uaiso 
3torn"o 

thrashing  rico  by  rubbing  grains  off 
the  stalk  with  hands  and  foot 
term  used  for  any  ;Ch  u  of  cooked  rice 
ranifto  meal 
variety  of  bea*j 

giving  over  of  rico  by  the  place 
spirits 
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auab  npleg 
rauara  laua 
muan  apawg 


to  harveet  rico,  literally  to  take 

the  rico  ill  one's  h-md 

elder  oiater,  when  roforrod  to  by 

a  younger  taalu 

female  cross  cousin^,  when  referred 
to  by  a  iv.lo 


nab  naeb 

ic  vs  nro;J 

ncain  lung 

ncain  noog 


noawa 
ncoj  dab 

ncuov 

ncuav  pias 

noo,1tsn 

nec\1toa  that  4  kub 

nccc. 

neee 

neon  nra 
njaj  ru 
n  — *  1  tcau'T 
uion 

r  \ 

noj  mao 

noj  npleg  taiiiab 

nc .!  cu 
noj  tonais 
no  J  th-i.1  t haw i 

ml  ->u~  nnleg 
npluua 
mlann  xinY 

m1?11  dni 
npleg  dawn 
role,"  ntouab 
npleg  too 

too  da  4  ^ab  hmb 

nplog  too  sla*  nto  nqob 

r.oloun  linb 


hardwood  seedling  which  is  roasted 
and  eaten 

hoein *  of  weeds  orior  bo  ol anting 
to  run  away  f  roia  one  •  a  l'auily  group 
a  sonar a to  linoms  group  ioh  has 
split  forming  a  mujor  segment 
non  who  want  to  be  firat  to  cloar 
forest  for  new  fields 
;n in  coot  uphold in-  house;  nlno 
callod  post  spirit 
rice  cavon 
millet  cakes 
affinal  relatives 
distantly  related  af  L'inc3 
forest  spirits 
horses 

p*»ck  saddle  for  hoo  homes 
ridf.opolu  of  tlie  house 
horizontal  olio  beans  of  a  house 
wife’s  uotaer 
adultery 

last  r.ee.1  of  the  day,  eaten  after 

dark 

th©  feast  of  tno  newiy  Harvested  rice 
noonday  r.eal,  or  nornln.*  nnaol: 
first  naal  of  tne  day 
to  n ike  a  profit  throw  h  one'o 
position  of  power 
rice  chaff 
sticky 

variety  of  ranine  for  vimn  consump¬ 
tion 

dryland  rioo,  yellow  In  colour 
dryland  rice,  v/hito  in  colour 
dryland  rice,  bluish  in  colour 
stage  at  v.'hieh  rico  begins  to  fill  out 
kernels  of  rice  zi\>  ripening  at 
top  of  tho  head 

kernels  at  t  o  b:oe  of  tho  head  are 
ripened 

red  "luti  sous  rice  oaten  nainly  ao 
a  sweet 


in 


xiilcoj  hlic 

npua 

mo  too 

iKiCeb 

nraug 

r.  is  pcbhws 
ntas 

ntaus  npleg 

J.  w  ::L 

nthua  nrog 

lit  I;;;;',  qoo  ya$  yw 

ntim 

ntera  kab 

ttt  oo 

ntoo  daj  tawr 

ntoo  nplooj  bile 

ntoo  qhuav  plaw 

ntoo  tawr  ntxhv 

ntov  ntoo 
ntov  pheej  toab 


ntov  txo  ntawg 
ntsnab  nplog 
ntouag 
nceuam  Hub 

nteuao  nplog 

r.tsu  j 

ntxlavg 

ntxiv  nqe 

nus  lttuo 
nyab 

IV/ i*  SUV 

nyia;}  a aim 
nyob  nrug  deb 
n,vuj 


hart!  .o«  d  used  for  burrin' 

blaoksmith's  fire 

Pi,  3 

wages  earned  for  bard  labour 

grace  thatch  her  reefing’ 
dissolution  of  marriage 

to  pic’,  or  trrrk  off  <  rr  r  f  ntizo 
bamboo  polec  used  for  carrying 

rice  each.: 

throehlng  of  the  rioc  sheaves 
store,  c  left  evrr  the  co  ’i.-g  fire 
hoeing  of  v/eedo  and  un  ./anted  plants 
to  dip  up  potato  tubc.ru 

rice  bowl 

eta.  e  at  which  maize  I-.cmc.la  are 

fully  outlined 
tree 

tree  with  yollowir.h  wood  used  for 

hoi: ro  firoo 

hardwood  tree,  (0,  tribute Idea) 

l.ar-'voocl  tror,  { _  rv  •  ;  ; 

hardwood  tree,  (bTtcu'c  .rpuu 

1  p ’.  'CC'  m\r  c  i  rcr ) 

cutting  oiTlarger  tree a  in  now 

evidaon 

to  out  a  tree  from  both  Dities  until 

it  fall..,  usually  cnttii.g  a  larger 

wedge  on  eido  opposite  ueeirod 

direction  of  full 

to  cut  a  troe  on  one  side  until  it 

r  0.  it:;  off 

non-  lutiuoua  dryland  rice  culti¬ 
vate.:  by  root  :.i+e  hoc 
orphans,  widows,  anyone  left  alone 
without  cl  coo  tier 

a  tiny  ant  which  cata  rice  seeds 
after  they  :ro  plrr  ^od 
throohod  rioe 

a  tract  of  1'pv’  clorred  from 
primary  forest 
torn  for  yourv»st  son 

debt  incurred  by  seeking  advice 

from  o  enrei.  list 

elder  brother,  when  referred  to  by 
your,  or  f nmol o 
d  OU;  ;hto  r-iu-law 

fnm  used  ns  no sting  notorial  for  hens 

burs  cf  Oliver 
separate  villages 

C0W8 
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oa 


3'joks 


pal 

pom 


pauv 

par  txhwj 

pawn  yab 

pawv  teb  npleg 
peer 
peer  xwm 
pej  xeea 
phaj 


phaj  hlau8 

phaj  txir 

phaj  yawg 

phauj 

phawr 


phua  ntoo 

phur  nyais 

piam  liaj 

pib  txwv 
piv 

plhauj  taub 
pliag  deg 

pile 

plhaub  kws 

pobkws  cauj 
pobkwa  taj 

pog 

pojniaio  tab  eoob 


raw  cotton 

blankets  etrotched  on  3  aides  of 
threshing  area  to  proront  loss 
of  grain 

reciprocal  labour  arrangement 
Thai-style  hoe,  email,  shallow- 
cutting 

sapling  around  which  Song  ka 
oeremony  takes  place 
stacking  of  rice  shoaves 
money  or  capital 
to  be  clever,  skilful 
people  of  Keo  linoagee 
age  gap  between  father  and  oon, 
implies  rules  of  behariour 
governing  generational  attitudes 
refers  to  anyone  of  the  younger 
generation 

refers  to  a  man  of  father’s  age  or 
generation 

ref era  to  a  man  of  grandfather* s 
generation 
father* a  eister 

plaited  baskets  to  carry  and  store 
rice,  which  are  designed  to  fit 
the  wooden  paok-eaddlee  of  Keo 
ponies 

exterior  walls  of  house  made  of 
split  boards 

official  village  headman  chosen  by 
Thai  government  as  &  liaoon 
grass,  underbrush  found  in  fallow 
fields 

tea  nr.d  wine  cups 

kerosene  cano  uaod  for  storing  seeds, 
roughly  20  litres  in  size 
water  gourds 

piece  of  shell  on  which  opium  is 
rolled  boforo  smoking 
the  spirit  which  oxloto  in  each 
person 

ripping  of  unhusked  maize  ear  from 
stalk  during  harvest 
early  maize 
late  maize 

paternal  grandmother 
a  ohildless  woman 
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pcob  800V 
poob  peev 
por  thawj 
puab 


puag 

pub  qhuav  qhuav 
pur 

qab  daj 
qab  Blab 
qab  tnag 
qab  tslb  taug 
qag  bob 
qalb 

qalb  qua 
qauo  taor 
qaua  bob 
qaj 
qev 

qhab 


qheb 

qhev 

qhov  rooj 
qhov  roojj  tag 

qhov  txos 
qoob  loo 
qoo  yaj  ywv 
quaj  yuag 

qua 

rab 

ral 

rau  lub 
rau  tshuv 


to  get  lost  in  tho  Junglo 
to  oall  at  a  lo3S 
bridewealth 

groups  of  patrilineally  related  km 
which  are  continuously  forming  close 
relationships 

amount  of  coed  that  ccn  be  held  in 
the  pain  before  broadcast,! nr 
somotliing  given  with  no  expectation 
of  payment  or  reciprocirv 
basket  containing  appro  ia.it ely 
25  litres 

dryland  tare 

peace}  eaticf action 

front  entrance  to  the  house 

downhill  side  of  the  house 

downhill  end  of  the  Tillage 

ohlckens 

variety  of  bean 

uphill  side  of  the  houoe 

uphill  end  of  tho  village 

garlio 

to  borrow,  create  a  borrower-lender 
relationship  of  obligations 
narrow  polos  lashed  vertically  betwoen 
ridgepolo  and  side  beam  to  attach 
bundles  of  grass  thatch  to  roof 
apecies  of  oak,  (llthocarnus 
ory carpus ) 

slave,  servant,  or  employoe 
oido  or  back  door  of  tho  house 
main  or  front  entrance  to  the  houoe, 
usually  on  downhill  side 
pig  fire 
grain  crops 
white  onring  potato 
email  bush  whooo  bark  is  boiled  and 
used  ao  eye  wash 
wild,  uncultivated  land,  thought 
to  be  hostile 

classificatory  torn  for  oil  tools  with 
handles  or  that  are  held  in  the  hand 
field  measurement  roughly  equivalent 
to  2  acres 

sixth  month  of  tho  lunar  calendar 
formation  of  the  soft  kernels  on 
the  rice  stalk 
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riaa 

email  knife  for  skinning  vegetables 
and  preparing  food 

riam  yeob 

small  trident  knife  for  incioing 
opium  pods  at  harvest 

rob  nq« 

transaction  in  which  a  nan  seeks 

payment  for  goods  or  services 
rendered 

roob  laj 

pole  laid  acrooo  top  of  roof  to 
seoure  crossed  saplings  which 
fasten  the  thatch 

rooj  noj  mov 

table 

rooj  zaum 

backless  bench  for  sitting  around 
cooking  fire 

flatting 

Thai  ooins  used  as  weight  balances 
in  weighing  opium 

oau 

to  gather,  harvest,  bring  in 

oe 

taxes  which  the  Thai  t  ovorrunent  forci 
Keo  to  pay  on  the  land  they  use 

ooeg  Jed  tor 

bush  similar  to  boysenberry,  with 
edible  fruits 

ee«Y 

large  cloth  oaokB  used  to  carry 
winnowed  padi  rico 

ceng  kas 

ceremony  to  major  lineage  founder  on 
day  bafero  Kcv  Years 

Sl&Y 

shiny  husks  indicating  maise  is  ripe 

oib  luaj 

equals,  when  referring  to  people 
or  villages 

oig  teohlg 

fruit  tree  seedling 

oiY  ub  nooo 

yellow-leafed  bush  v/lth  sour  berries 

SJLv  Yis 

Creator  of  the  Keo  peoples  end 
fou  der  of  12  original  Koo  clans 

OUUY 

variety  of  bean 

tab 

measurement  of  opium  equivalent  to 

2^  satang  in  weight 

taib 

small  doth  bag  for  storing  seeds 
before  planting 

tale 

small  tin  cups  used  for  collecting 
opium  sap  after  scraping 

taub 

generic  tern  for  all  cquaohos  and 

pumpkins 

tauj 

generic  term  for  grassland,  recently 
fallov/ed  growth 

tauj  dub 

black  grass 

tauj  lab 

bitter  graoo 

tauj  ntxhw 

elephant  grass 

taua 

beano 

tauo 

sin  ;le-bitted  axe 

tawb  neon 

horse  pack-baskots 
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tawr 

teb 

tob  npleg 
teb  plig 
teb  tauj 

tobohawo  quay  poj 


i  } 


teeb  kublub 
teev 

tecv  keen 
tog  npleg 
thaib  vaj 
thaiy 

thawj  npleg 

thavj  thiab 
thoob 
thoob  zoe 

thooj  pog  koocj 

tbwj  txhiaj 
thws 

tiev  nkauj 
ticala 
ti?  laus 

tia  xyoob 

tiy 

tow 

toon  pom 

tsawb  dub 
taav/b  pay 
tsawb  qab  *ib 
toawb  o_aub 
tsawb  teem 
taav/b  yeev  tuab 

toob  yeeb 
tooy 

toev  phoeb  suab 


®£  measure  roughly  equivalent 
to  20  litres 

cleared,  cultivated  fioldo 
rice  fields 
field  spirit 

a  swidden  which  haa  reverted  to  grass 
after  fallowing 

idiom  meaning  literally  fields  on 
which  women  defecate,  used  to 
describe  recently  fallowed  fiolds 
considered  useless  until  trees  are 
6-10  feet  in  height 
opiun  smoking  lamp 
scales  for  woighing  opium 
dibbling  stick  made  of  qheb  wood 
sheaved  rico 
the  Thai  government 
anvil  used  by  village  blacksmiths 
to  carry  the  rico  to  the  village 
after  harvest 

rebirth  of  a  percon  after  death 
buckets 

the  whole  ville  -e,  in  the  sense  of 
deluding  small  nearby  hamlets 
those  having  the  same  paternal 
grandparents 

to  covet  another  man’s  wealth 
outting,  clearing  of  a  site  to 
prepare  for  cropping 
menstruation j  to  roach  puberty 
Thai  currency 

older  brother,  when  reforrod  to  by 
a  younger  male 


to  official  headman  chosen 
by  the  phuv  nyaia 
common  Koo  squash 

email  dark-green  pumpkin-type  squash 
fita/e  at  which  maise  kernels  begin 
to  fill  out 


large  banana  which  is  green  when  ripe 
small  banana 

medium-sized,  sweet  banana 
a  sour  banana 
common  banana,  (iiusa  cpp.) 
dried  bananas  eaten  as  a  snack  by 
Heo  ohildren  and  adults 
to  plant  opium  by  broadcasting 
a  house 

a  three-sided  lean-to  cade  of  branches 
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teev  tab 

teev  tin  phooj 
tchaio 
tohaj  thawj 
tshob 

tsiaj  txhu  ncauj 
toiv  neeb 
teob 

tsoov  txhuv 

teuav  ntxhaij 
tov/g 

tueg  utxhuav 
tuo  oov  caw 

tuo  haar  hauv 

tuo  kav  xwn 
tuo  roe  3  koob 
tuo  ntawg 

tuo  phij  laj 
tuo  pov  thawj 
tus  tab  choj 

tuo  thawj  zoej 

tuo  tchab  xot 
tuo  tooob  eeeb 
tu*  tehwj  kab 

tus  tow  teev 
tua  tub  hlob 

txalo 

txuus 


tx  dab 

txeo 

txhab 

txhu  tig  nwo  txiaj 
txhu  tin  txw 
txhuv 

txhuv  nplaun 
txhuv  txua 
txiaj  ntaig 


a  field  hut 

temporary  field  ohelter 
goats 

to  profit  from  a  business  transaction 
breaking  up  and  scattering  of 
patrilinealiy  related  kin  groups 
an  animal  pen 
a  shaman 

all  vegetation,  including  tree3,  which 
arc  not  planted  or  tended  by  nan 
bouncing  ths  rice  on  a  tray  to  remove 
the  bran 

a  storage  loft  over  the  fire 
supporting  posts  of  the  house 
to  dry  off  the  corn  silk 
toastmaster  at  wedding,  usually 
groom's  patornal  uncle 
villago  headman,  choeen  by  the 
villagers 

caster  of  ceremonies  at  wedding 
go-between  for  groom's  fani) / 
younger  con,  when  referred  to  by  his 
parents 

best  nan  at  a  wedding  cerenony 
a  marriage  intermediary 
wooden  nupport  set  to  hold  cutting 
pole  or  platform  a,  ainet  a  tree 
village  headman  chosen  by  lhai  gov¬ 
ernment,  also  collod  phnv  nyals 
headman  of  groom's  village 
a  marriage  go-between 
nan  in  charge  of  the  food  at  a 
wedding  feast 
head  of  the  household 
elder  eon,  when  referred  to  by  his 
parents 

to  borrow  or  lond  without  interest 
to  lease  cultivation  rights,  usually 
in  exchange  for  goods,  produce  or 
obligations  of  other  kinds 
a  sacrifice  made  to  yaw g  koob 
a  shelf 

granary  for  storing  maize  and  rice 
gifts  to  the  spirits,  i*e*  sacrificeo 
maize  shelling  board 
term  used  for  rice  once  it  is  hulled 
glutinous  rice,  once  it  i3  hulled 
non-glutlnous  rice,  when  it  is  hulled 
gracious  gifts,  l.e.  gifts  not 
requiring  a  fuvour  in  return 

U 
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txij  hauvcaug 

txij  nkavm 
txiY 

tx±Y  blob 

txir  ntevra 

txooj 
tram  zooj 
txwa  yeeb 

tva 


rice  plant  is  as  high  as  the  knee, 
when  seeond  v, -ceding  occurs 
formal  betrothal 
fruit  crops 

elder  father,  i.e.  father's  elder 
brother 

younger  father,  i«e,  father's  younger 
brother 

a  clump  of  bamboo 
a  mattress  for  sleeping 
wooden  boxes  for  storing  opium  eap 
after  harvest 
water  buffalo 


u&  duar  phuaj 


ua  poa  nyuj 
ua  neej 
ua  nraug 


a tage  at  vhioh  rice  plant  haa  formed 
one  leaf,  indicatea  time  of  first 
weeding 

at&ge  at  which  noise  kernels  forxa 
to  prosper 
to  become  a  nan 


rab 

vaur 

rivncaua 

ruab  thawj 
ruaa  ntoo 

TUT 


xaua  tshoob 
xeeb  txwr 

xoen 

xua  npleg 
xyn 

xyon 


yaj  npleg 
yawg 

yawg  leoob 
yawg  suab 
yawg  nteuag 
yawm  dab 
yawm  laua 
yeeb  dawb 
yeeb  liab 
yeeb  paj 

u 


round  bamboo  winnowing  trays 
daughter's  husband 
elder  siater,  when  referred  to  by  a 
younger  female 
opium  spatula 

wooden  shingles  for  a  roof 
crescent-shaped  rice  cutting  knife 
which  fits  in  the  palm 

the  marriage  ceremony 
grandson,  when  referred  to  by  hie 
paternal  grand father 
Keo  word  for  lineage,  i.e.  largest 
group  of  agnates 
rice  bran 

ghosts  of  condemned  soulo  which 
return  to  haunt  t  eir  lineages 
reverence  shown  toward  ascendant 
generations  of  ancestors 

winnowing  of  rice  chaff  from  the  grain 
paternal  grandfather 
paternal  great-grandfather 
paternal  great-great-grandfather 
a  widower 
father's  ciotor 
father's  sister's  husband 
white-flowered  ooiua  poppies 
red-floworod  poppies 
red  and  white,  or  pinlr-f  lowered 
poppies 


yecb  phaj 

yeob  tob 

yoob  teeeb 

£eob  tehuaj 

yeeb  yaj  kaib 

yiao 

yia 

saub 

Blag  pag  tahawa 
boo  nkauj 
boot  plig 

BO  3 


plate  for  holding  opium-smoking 
articles 

knife  used  to  prepare  opium  for 

smoking 

needlo-like  tool  for  holding  opium 
vad  before  smoking 
lavender- flowered  poppy,  use*  for 
Medicinal  purposes 
abode  to  which  the  plig  travels 
after  death  of  tho  body 
round-bottomed  frying  pan 
household  a©  a  local  spatial  group, 
may  include  non-kin  menbera 

leafy  vegetables 
formation  of  kernels  on  the  rice 
©talk 

a  cite  considered  good  for  settling 
a  new  village 
forest  cpirit 
village 
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